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Two Recent Exhibitions 
From the Permanent Collection 
of The Museum of Modern Art, 

New York 


= >- 
RE- 


REVOLUTION: 
Russian Avant-Garde/ 1912-1930 


Set No. 779 $56.00 
43 cardboard mounted slides 


This exhibition, according to Magdalena 
Dabrowski of the Department of Drawings 
at The Museum of Modern Art, provides 
“a comprehensive overview of Russian 
TE ie developments from 1912 
through 1930 .... It documents the tran- 
sition from figurative to abstract painting... 
from planar, two-dimensional composition 
to three dimensional construction...” Itis, 
as William S. Lieberman, Director of the | 
Department of Drawings, has noted, the 
“substantial and unique collection of | 
paintings, sculpture, drawings, and prints | 





illustrating crucial points in the Russian MALEVICH, Kasimir. E 
artistic revolution ” Private of the First Division. 1914. 
: Oil on canvas with collage of postage stamp, 
thermometer, etc., 21% x 17%”. 
Collection, The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


CONTEMPORARY 
SCULPTURE 


Set No. 780 $100.00 
77 cardboard mounted slides 


The Museum of Modern Art presented this 
exhibition during the Spring, 1979, in order 
to demonstrate the extraordinary vitality 
and innovation in the art of sculpture 
during the last fifteen years, and to show 
the enormous richness and diversity of its 





own sculpture collection. The exhibition JUDD, Donald. 

: Untitled. 1968. 

illustrates how sculptors have employed Five open rectangles of painted steel spaced approx. 
new methods and new ideas on place. 514” apart, each 48%” x 10' x 2014". 


Collection, The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. Simon Askin Fund. 


Individual listings for these sets are available upon request. 
Slides may be purchased individually for $1.50 each. 
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Effective September, 1979 .-” 


A beautiful bonus... 5 color slides each of major works 
‘by 14 contemporary sculptors, including Dan Flavin, Sol 
LeWitt, Robert Murray, Lynda Benglis, Mary Miss, Ronald 
Bladen, George Sugarman. Charles Ginnever, Anne 
Healy, John de Ancrea, Alice Aycock, Richard Serra, 
Mary Frank. and Ellsworth Kelly. This is a substantial, 
tunning complement to one of the most extraordinary 
advances in art education available to and already in use 
y universities and art museums across the country: Art 
n America on Slides! 

The major visual content of each volume of Art in 
merica magazine is now vividly reproduced in a set of 
igh-quality slides. All illustrative material accompany- 
ig each article is included. The painting, prints, draw- 
igs, sculptures, photography and installations — splen- 
didly rendered in accurate full-color and faithful black 
and white. 

In fact. while publishing constraints occasionally 
require that color works appear in the magazine in black 
and white, a number of these will appear in original color 
in your Slide set. 

_ This is the first time this kind of service has been avail- 
able from any publication. And while slide collections 
are available from other sources, you should know this: 

_ Art in America on Slides is not merely photographs 
of magazine pages and other printed material. Each set 
4S produced by direct transfer from the original photo- 
graphic film used for the magazine illustrations, ensuring 
- crisp definition and detail. What's more, only the highest 
juality Kodak stock is used. So you're protected against 
ie Classic problem of color fade and distortion. 

- The annual subscription price for Art in America on 
Slides is one year — approximately 750 slides in ali — for 
ist $495. That's the lowest per-slide offer available any- 
here. And, of course, each slide subscription includes 
le corresponding issues of Art in America to serve as 
our written syllabus. 

send the coupon below today and your service will 
Start immediately. In the months ahead. you'll receive the 
d of visual and editorial excellence that recently 
samed Art in America’s editor, Elizabeth C. Baker, the 
College Art Association's Mather Award. Including major 
retrospectives of influential artists in our time... historic 
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70 color slides of contemporary sculpture and your subscription to 
Art in America on Slides. Yours on Approval 


presentations of art from all times and cultures. and the 
most thorough critical reviews of bright young artists 
pushing back the boundaries of esthetic experience. 

Art in America magazine and Art in America on 
Slides. There is no finer panorama of the world of fine 
art. And there'll never be a better time to enter your sub- 
scription than right now. 

Charge your order or enclose remittance, whichever is 
ie convenient. But be sure to mail the coupon below 
today. 


e Year's subscription includes ten boxed sets— 
approximately 750 slides in ail—plus ten monthly 
issues of Art in America magazine. 

e You get major visual material from each issue. in 
faithful color and biack and white. 

e Highest quality slides available—duplicated from 
original photographic material onto superior non- 
fade slide film. 


e Pius a set of 70 slides of the work of contemporary 


Sculptors. 
e No need to enclose payment now — just return coupon 
today! 
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850 Third Avenue/New York, N.Y. 1002 
Yes, please start our Subscription to your program right 
away at one year —ten issues of Artin America and approx- 


imately 750 slides —- for just $495. If not completely satisfied 
we may return all slides within 60 days and owe nothing. 


_. Please send invoice 




















_. Purchase order enclosed 
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WILDENSTEIN 
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Reclining Figure —-Tunneled Background, 1978. Collaged photograph and mixed media; 8-15/16 x 12 inches 


HENRY MOORE 


DRAWINGS 1969-79 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 

THE ANIMAL MEDICAL CENTER 
NOVEMBER 15, 1979-JANUARY 18, 1980 
MONDAY - FRIDAY 

WIVS 


19 EAST 64TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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terly by the College Art Association of Amer- 
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Music and the Development of Abstraction in America: The Decade Surrounding 
the Armory Show by Howard Risatti : 


Sine BTS DEE a gl a Ca e Bets eae ate Bs She Aa. Gap Se SH en: dt M eee. * ee ay 


Picabia and His Influence on American Art, 1913-17 by Jan Thompson - 


John Covert’s Studios in 1916 and 1923: Two Views into the Past by Michael 
Klein a sues bate 2b aaws.s 


Stuart Davis: Pragmatist of American Modernism by Diane Kelder 2 


City and Country in the 1930s: A Study of New Deal Murals in New York by 
Marlene Park a acide or Sr 


Hans Namuth's Photographs of Jackson Pollock as Art Historical Documentation 
by Francis V. O’Connor 


The Scull Auction and the Scull Film by Baruch D. Kirschenbaum __ 


Review: Jackson Pollock: A Catalogue Raisonné of Paintings, Drawings, and 
Other Works, 1978 by Susi Bloch. eee 


News: College Museums, Exhibitions, Catalogs Received, Acquisitions, Other 
Museum News and Comments 


Books in Review: Octavio Paz, Marcel Duchamp: Appearance Stripped Bare, 
reviewed by Ronald Jones; Theda Shapira, Painters and Politics, The European 
Avant-Garde and Society 1900-1925, reviewed by David Kunzle; Yousuf Karsh, 
Karsh Portraits and Richard Avedon, Portraits, reviewed by William Hauptman; 
Martin Butlin, William Blake, David Bindman, Blake as an Artist, Morton D. Paley, 
Wiliam Blake, and W.J.T. Mitchell, Blake's Composite Art: A Study of the 
Iluminated Poetry, reviewed by Anne K. Mellor: Joseph Burke, English Art, 
1714-1800, reviewed by Lynn R. Matteson; Robert Enggass, Early Eighteenth 
Century Sculpture in Rome, An Illustrated Catalogue Raisonné, reviewed by 
Peter Fusco 


Books Received 


Dissertations Listing 


Letters to the Editor 





37 


48 


55 


57 
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ERNEST LAWSON 


A a = And other American masters on view at 


815 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. By Appointment Tel. (212) 988-8430 


Oil on Canvas Jai The Duck Pond Norfolk, Conn. c 1927 
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Old Master Paintings 











GF) FOR MUSEUMS ) Drawings, Sculpture 

$ SS & COLLECTORS Lay 3m Fine Works of Art r 
Pel  H.SHICKMAN 2AN | 
a GALLERY = poe 11 East 57th Street 
ae 929 PARK AVE = New York, N.Y. 10022 

CR ‘yp NEW YORK ary 
= = — TELEPHONE: CABLES: 

(212) 753-2551 ASDREY, N.Y. 
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620 North Michigan Avenue 
ar i ; a cy E aad 
Chicago, Hines 60611 
Telephone 312/642-8877 
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NEW LOCATION: 


12 East 8lst Street 
New York 10028 
Tel. (212) 570-0090 
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RICHARD L. FEIGEN & COMPANY 


15th to 20th CENTURY MASTERS 





Matthias Stomer, ‘Saint Cecilia and the Angel’ 
oil on canvas, 84 Xx 107 cm. 
Provenance: Spanish Royal Collection; Dukes of Wellington, Stratfield Saye 
Literature: Catalogue of Pictures and Sculpture at Apsley House (1901) 
Vol. 1. p. X, No. 288; B. Nicolson, The International Caravaggesque 
Movement (1979), p. 95 


goo PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK N.Y. 10021 
TELEPHONE: 212-628-0700 CABLE: RICHFEIGAL TELEX: 236887 





DOCUMENTS | 
OF 
ART AND ARCHITECTURAL 


HISTORY 
L bi l Er A continuing series of fine facsimile editions. .. 
Series I: Biography and Lexicography 
S 1. Giorgio Vasari: Le vite de’ piu eccellenti 
architetti, pittori, et scultori italiani 
4 CTT CS Florence, 1550 
2. Carel van MANDER: Het Schilder-Boeck ~— 
Harlem, 1604 
4. Giovanni Pietro BELLORI: Le vite 
de’ pittori, scultori, ed architetti moderni 
Rome, 1672 
5. Fr. Pellegrino Antonio ORLANDI: 
BY APPOINTMENT ONLY Abcedario pittorico 
Bologna, 1704 
6. Filippo BALDINUCCI: Vocabolario 


toscano dell’arte del disegno 


PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS Ponen 1608 
983 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10028 


(212) 535-6410 


BROUDE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
56 West 45 Street / New York, NY 10036 « 








Reproduced: 


Exhibited: 


Listed: 


Exhibited: 


Exhibited: 


Collection: 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Portrait of a Man 
Circa 1815 


Oil on canvas Size: 21” x 19” 


by Holger Cahill, ‘American Folk- 
Art’, FORMES, March 1932, 
between pages 232 and 233 


Exhibition of American Painting, 
Joint exhibition at the M. H. De 
Young Memorial Museum and the 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco, June 7- 
July 7, 1935, Number 59. This 
Canvas was shown at the M. H. 
De Young Memorial Museum. 


Whitney Museum of American 
Art --- A Complete List of Works 
in its Permanent Collection to 
June, 1937, New York, page 24 


American Portraits, M. Knoedler 
& Co., New York, October 9- 
November 2, 1968, Number 27 


American Primitive Exhibition, M. 
Knoedler and Co., New York, 
February 13-March 1, 1969, 
Number 2 in the check-list 


Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York 


American and Foreign Paintings and Drawings 


Works of Art of all Periods 


asa VIGIOR D.SPARK 


By appointmer 


1000 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10028 


Receiving Address for all Shipments: 


Room 417-Cirker’s Hayes Storage, Inc. 305 East 61st St., New York, N.Y. 10021 








Music and the Development of 


Abstraction in America: 
The Decade Surrounding the Armory 


Show 


HOWARD RISATTI 


The use of line and color imitatively to depict objects is one 
thing. 

The use of line and color freely to produce pure line harmon- 
ies and pure color harmonies with no reference to objects is 
quite another, and in a sense, a far higher art—a more 
abstract art. 

it is towards the development of this more abstract art that 
the modern experiments are tending.’ 


So wrote Arthur Jerome Eddy, a Chicago lawyer and art enthu- 
siast, in his book Cubists and Post-Impressionism. These obser- 
vations, already in print by 1914, clearly champion the move 
toward abstraction that Eddy saw as a tendency of the new art 
movement. That he should have regarded abstraction so highly 
as to feel it was “a far higher art [than realism] was an 
important development in modernist artistic and = critical 
thought in America during the decade surrounding the Armory 
Show. The exact origin of this idea is intertwined with Aesthetic 
Movement and Symbolist thought of the late 19th century, and 
while it is difficult to trace the precise influence of these 
sources, there are several factors that clearly stand out as crucial 
to the development of a modernist aesthetic of abstraction. It 
is important to note that Eddy was referring to the example of 
music when he wrote of “pure color harmonies” and “pure line 
harmonies,” this is clear since the above passage appeared in 
his book in a chapter entitled “Color Music.” While Eddy’s 
reference to music in a discussion of the visual arts was by no 
means unique, it was an important part of the evolution of 
critical arguments about early modernism in this country; it is 
the reference to music, perhaps more than anything else, which 
helped create a theoretical framework for the evolution of 
abstraction in America during the first decades of the present 
century. Furthermore, the theories of the expatriot artist James 
A. M. Whistler and the Spanish-French artist Francis Picabia 
and his wife Gabrielle Buffet played the greatest role in defining 
an abstract art theory by reference to music. 

The idea of an analogy or parallel between the various arts 


held a certain prestige because it could be traced all the way 
back to the ancient world. The phrase Ut Pictura Poesis was 
used by Plutarch, who said it originated with Simonides; “... ut 
pictura poesis — as a painting, so also a poem.” Leonardo da 
Vinci also made use of this analogy between poetry and paint- 
ing in his Paragone. ? By the end of the Renaissance the empha- | 
sis began to shift. Unlike Leonardo, who felt music was a lesser ` 
art than painting,* 19th-century artists and writers placed "4 
creasing emphasis upon music in the parallels they drew be-t 

tween the arts. In an 1859 article by Louis Viardot which 
appeared in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, the term Ut Pictura 
Musica came to replace Ut Pictura Poesis ,° and by the later part 
of the century, Walter Pater could make his famous boast that 
“all art constantly aspires towards the condition of music.’ 
Artists like Whistler, Gauguin, and Redon were also attracted 
to music.” One reason for their attraction was their feeling that 
art should seek to express the intangible rather than the tangi- 
ble. This attitude was evident in arguments against photography 
and its “mechanical” realism, as well as in the reaction to the 
realism of the academic tradition.” Because it was felt to rely 
upon the intangible element of sound, music came to be seen 
as the paradigm for the expression of the nonmaterial in art by 
the early years of the 20th century. Kandinsky wrote: 

A painter wha finds no satisfaction in mere representation, * 
however artistic, in his longing to express his internal life, cannot 
but envy the ease with which music, the least material of the 
arts today, achieves this end.® 


This revelation appeared in Kandinsky’s book Uber das Geis- 
tige in der Kunst (Concerning the Spiritual in Art). Published 
originally in German in 1912, the book was translated into 
English with an introduction by M. T. H. Sadieir and published 
under the title The Art of Spiritual Harmony in 1914.'° This 
translation, along with the original 1912 edition, was known in 
America and discussed in the press as early as July, 1912, when 
a one-page abstract was translated and published in Camera 
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Work."' It is no coincidence that the excerpt discussed the idea 
of the “inner spirit” and the pure and fundamental qualities of 
music. Matisse and Cézanne were discussed in such terms as 
{inner melodious painting” and “pure ringing melodious qual- 
žy.” Other sections of the book not published in the Camera 
Work abstract made more explicit the relationship between 
music and painting. In referring to Goethe’s ideas about color 
theory and the “thorough bass” of painting, Kandinsky sug- 
gested that the musical note and the single color were the 
fundamental units of tne two arts, and that the future thorough 
bass of painting must start with color.'* 

Though Kandinsky was an important European practitioner 
of abstraction and spokesman for ideas relating to the parallel 
of music and art, Americans were not dependent upon his 
writings for their knowledge of these ideas. In fact, Whistler’s 
ideas, and later those of Picabia and Buffet, seem to have been 
more catalytic than Kandinsky’s in developing the critical ar- 
guments about abstraction and music in America. Long before 
__ Uber das Geistige in der Kunst was published, Recollections 
and Impressions of James A. McNeil Whistler, written by Eddy 
ia 1903, appeared in print, presenting many of the ideas later 
discussed by Kandinsky. It was more widely known in America 
than Kandinsky’s later work. Quoting at length from The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies, Eddy explained Whistler’s ideas con- 
cerning the music-anc-art parallel and the role of subject matter 
in the visual arts: 


As music is the poetry of sound, so is painting the poetry of 
sight, and the subject-matter has nothing to do with the harmony 
of sound or color.... Art should be independent of all claptrap, 
should stand alone, and appeal to the artistic sense of eye or 
ear, without confounding this with emotions entirely foreign to 
it, as devotion, pity, love, patriotism, and the like. All these have 
no kind of concern with it; and that is why | insist on calling my 
works ‘arrangements’ and ‘harmonies.’'® 


While Whistler at first sounded very much like Leonardo in 
the Paragone, relating both painting and music to poetry, in his 
final section he went beyond anything Leonardo would have 
said by denying the importance of subject matter. Thus Whistler 
raised an issue that was to become a major point in the 
discussion of modern art and synaesthesia in America: that 
music delighted by its composition alone, without the use of 
subject matter; that music was, in essence, abstract. One can 
clearly see in this passage quoted from Whistler the basis for 
Eddy’s own remarks of over a decade later. While Redon, 
Gauguin, and other Symbolist artists expressed ideas similar to 
Whistler’s, they were not widely known in America.'* Whistler, 
_.on the other hand, was highly respected in America as a native 
artist of international reputation, and it is not surprising that 
this ideas should form the crux of the debate over modern art 
in the first decade of the 20th century in this country. It is also 
not surprising that Eddy, while discussing the theories of Whis- 
tler in 1903, should foreshadow arguments of a decade later 

when he said: 


... there is a music of color even as there is a music of sound, 
and there shall be a delight in color composition even as there 
is a delight in sound composition. '? 


Even though this passage was prophetic of the musical defense 
of abstract art, the idea of total abstraction was not at the basis 
of Eddy’s thought, nor did it form the basis of Whistler’s art. 
“Nature remained the model for art until the time of the Armory 
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Show, when total abstraction finally became a conscious pos- 
sibility in America. The critical discussions that took place 
during these years did, however, establish the idea that subject 
matter in art was of less importance than the “abstract” idea 
behind it. 

Critics discussed the Tonalist treatment of subject and color 
harmonies in painting on the one hand, and in the abstract 
subject and tonal harmonies of music on the other.'® This is 
evident, for example, in the response to a Marin and Maurer 
exhibition of 1909. A review written by Arthur Hoeber, the critic 
for the New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser, discussed 
the show and the catalog leaflet that Charles Caffin had written 
for the exhibition at Stieglitz’s 291 Gallery in March.'” In the 
leaflet, Caffin had stated that Maurer, under the influence of 
Matisse, tried “to substitute interpretation for representation... 
seeking an abstract expression through color harmonies, some- 
what as does the musical composer.’’'® With this Hoeber took 
issue, saying the color harmonies in Maurer’s works were not 
universally understandable,’ but he did not disregard the idea 
itself; he went on to praise Marin’s “artistic feeling” and “charm 
in the handling and in the color suggestion.’””*° Neither Marin’s 
nor Maurer’s work of 1909 was abstract (Fig. 1), and this 
discussion of color harmonies looks back to works like Whis- 
tler’s The Lagoon Venice: Nocturne in Blue and Silver of 1879- 





Fig. 1. John Marin, River Effect—Paris. Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, The A. E. Gallatin Collection. 


80 (Fig. 2) rather than forward to Picabia’s Procession, Seville of 
1912 (Fig. 3). Nevertheless, the importance given to the idea of 
“abstract expression,” especially coupled with a reference to 
“color harmonies,” must not be ignored, for it was to burgeon 
into a full-fledged theory of abstraction. 

Sadakichi Hartmann, in discussing the work of Rodin in the 
April-July, 1911 number of Camera Work, reiterated the reason 
that artists looked to music, saying that in “our age Music is 
the grand source of instant inspiration’;*' he also related the 
formal problems of subject matter to music: 


Color turns musical when painting becomes decoration or when 
the illusion of form is reflected and a more precise division of 
space emphasized. Form, on the other hand, becomes musical 
when special stress is laid on surface treatment or the juxtapo- 





Fig. 2. James A. McNeil Whistler, The Lagoon Venice: Nocturne in Blue and 
Silver, 1879-80. Collection Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


sition of light and shade, and the broader and more diffused 
juxtaposition is, the finer the musical exhalation is apt to become. 
In the ‘Balzac’ form is felt rather than seen. It is orchestration by 
the blending of planes—and by the vibration of light on these 
planes to produce a vague atmospheric effect.” 


Hartmann also echoed Whistler by emphasizing the importance 
of feeling rather than seeing, and the use of vague atmospheric 
effects to reduce the artist’s dependence upon subject matter. 
He defended these ideas against criticism by referring to the 
intellectualizing quality of abstraction—a quality which many 
felt gave music its power. He called the Balzac the “unrealized 
dream with nothing corporeal in it, [it] is sculpture for the 
mind.” “It is not,” he said, “the glorification of classic form, but 
of an abstract idea.”?? Though the “abstract idea” seemed 
unable to coexist with subject matter, it continued to intrigue 
artists and writers, drawing them into a comparison of art and 
music. In the Chicago Tribune, Harriet Monroe wrote: 


Music, not being bound by literary meanings or plastic materials, 
may invade the undiscovered country, exploring obscure emo- 
tions and fleeting psychic harmonies until the incommunicable 
truths of feeling, the ideas that lie beyond sense, the light that 
never was, are revealed to the enrapt mind.** 


Though Monroe did not mention Whistler, the ideas she put 
forward bear a close kinship to his. This should not be surprising 
since Monroe, like Eddy, had written a book on the art of 
Whistler. 

In April, 1912 Hartmann again discussed the relationship 
between art and music. While he did not envision an art that 
moved much beyond that of Whistler, he did manage to focus 
upon specific formal elements of the two arts by relating the 
“tlat-tones’” of Whistler's paintings to the musical silences of 
Debussy. He argued against subject matter in favor of what he 
called the “mystic musings” that made the spectator think. 
Through these “mystic musings,” he believed the message of 
the work of art became less positive and Jess real, but more 
true to life.*° Robert Henri, dean of “The Eight,” agreed with 
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these ideas, especially concerning the vitality of music as é 
model for the visual arts. He defended the idea of abstraction 
in an interview with Hutchins Hapgood of the New York Globe 
and Commercial Advertiser as he discussed Whistler’s attempts 
to suppress the material part of his pictures. He also relatas 
subject matter in both music and art, saying: 


The universal love of music proves that the public loves the 
unseen principles of life. Music is scientific, mathematical, fun- 
damental. itis not materialistic, like art. When art becomes more 
principled, more fundamental, when it concerns itself not with 
reproduction of material objects with all their technical insignif- 
icance, but with the underlying constitution of nature, the public 
will find art easy and beautiful, and as satisfying as music.*© 


It is clear that up to the time of the Armory Show, the use of 
synaesthesia by Americans in the criticism of art generally 
followed the lines established by Whistler in his discussions of 
music and subject matter. The works of Whistler remained as 
a kind of touchstone to explain the meaning and implications- 
of his theories; these theories were not generally accepted as 
independent ideas. With the coming of the Armory Show ‘nh 
1913, the possibility of totally abstract art became a reality, and 
matters quickly changed. Arguments that relied upon synaes- 
thesia no longer referred to intuitive qualities or generalities, 
but began to focus upon specific properties of art and music. 
This clearly is a direct result of the visit of Picabia and his wife, 
Gabrielle Buffet, to New York in 1913 in conjunction with the 
Armory Show. Having numerous works on exhibit in the show 
and being a bona fide European artist made him a popular 
figure in the New York press. In various interviews Picabia put 
forth his own theories concerning subject matter and modern 
art, as he tried to explain how his art differed from that of the 
other artists exhibiting in the show. The arguments previously @ 
made by Americans had laid the groundwork for Picabia’s — 
arguments, because he also relied upon music to explain and 
defend his treatment of subject matter. Thus the difference 
between his arguments and those of American writers and 
artists was only one of degree, but this difference was very 
significant, for he did in the first week of the exhibition what 
they had not done in all the previous years: he denied the value 
of subject matter altogether and called for an art devoid of 
recognizable objects. In an interview with Hapgood that ap- 
peared in the Globe on February 20, 1913, Picabia expressed his 
desire to make pictures containing no objects, that is, pictures 
whose subject matter did not mirror the external world. In 
effect, Picabia carried the music-and-art parallel to its logical 
conclusion, abstraction: 


Art resembles music in some important respects. To a musician 
the words are obstacles to musical expression... the attempt of >” 
art is to make us dream, as music does. It expresses a spiritual 
state, it makes that state real by projecting on the canvas the 
finally analyzed means of producing that state in the observer.” 


Picabia praised music as did American critics, though he made 
a careful distinction between vocal and instrumental music. He 
went on to say that for artists to reproduce three-dimensional! 
objects was inconsistent with the two-dimensional canvas and 
therefore was, in his words, “a trick.” In short, Picabia con- 
cluded “there should be no perspective in painting” just as 
there should be no recognizable objects.”® 

He expanded these ideas in an interview that appeared two 
weeks later in the New York Tribune. The article, which in- 
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cluded illustrations of Picabia in his studio and several of his 
works done in New York City, dwelt at length on the matter of 
music and “absolute” painting.*? Modern composers, said Pi- 
ycabia, have rebelled against the confines of literary texts and 

ave resorted to pure music to express the text or poem. 
Painters, he felt, have begun to feel the same need; the artist 
should paint his own expression in a manner similar to the 
composer: 


Does he [the eomposer] attempt a literal reproduction of the 
landscape scene, of its details of form and color? No; he expresses 
it in sound waves... And as there are absolute sound waves, so 
there are abselute waves of color and form.*° 


In these interwiews Picabia was explaining how the art-and- 
music parallel ted naturally to abstraction, as seen in his works 
on view at the Armory Show, but the critics who saw the works 
were not always convinced of Picabia’s logic. To use music to 
defend works of art that resembled Whistler’s paintings was 


~ one thing, but to use music to defend works of art that 


completely abandoned subject matter was another. Though in 
#heory it was a small step to go from Tonalist treatment of 
subject matter to pure form, in reality it was to cross a no- 
man’‘s-land where art had never been before. Thus the confron- 
tation with Picabia acted as a stimulus that expanded the 
theoretical anc critical basis of abstraction. 

Charles Caffin, after studying the works in the show, said he 
now began to understand Picabia’s method. He relied upon the 
idea of “color harmonies,” but he did not raise the question of 
pure abstraction: 


Picabia... emulating the musician as he manipulated the notes 
ot the octave, starts with a few forms, colored according to the 
key of the impression he wishes to create, and combines and 
reproduces these in a variety of relations until he has produced 
a harmonic composition, in which one discovers that the theme 
of his subject has been built.*! 


Other writes were less sympathetic to Picabia and his works. 
New problems were seen and new questions were raised as the 
music-and-art parallel reverberated in the press. The New York 
Evening Sun critic, in his review of the show, raised the question 
of tne validity of “programme painting” in the manner of 
program musie: 


Music may admittedly be about a subject. But when the subject 
of a work of pictorial art requires explanation by means of words, 
there arises some confusion as to which is the greater work of 
art, the painting or the label.?? 


~tilustrating the above pasSage with Picabia’s Procession, Seville, 


the critic saw a flaw in Picabia’s argument, pointing out that 
“without the title, “we would have neither Seville nor proces- 
sion.”®? In the opinion of the Evening Sun critic—who, perhaps, 
was recalling Whistler’s practice of labeling his works with 
musical titles such as “nocturnes” or “arrangements” —if art 
was to be like pure music, as Picabia advocated, there should 
be no need for elaborate titles to accompany and explain the 
paintings.** Elizabeth Luther Cary of The New York Times 
reiterated this belief the following year when she said that only 
Kandinsky “has got to the point of making pure music with 
line and color without programmes, cows, or bits of newspaper 
[papier collé] 

Another objection to abstraction which resulted from the 
music-and-art parallel was made by the sculptor Jo Davidson. 
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Fig. 3. Francis Picabia, Procession, Seville, as it appeared in an article 
on the Armory Show written by Harriet Monroe in the Chicago Tribune, 
February 16, 1913. 


In an interview with Frederick James Gregg for the March, 1913 
issue of Arts and Decoration, Davidson said he was disturbed 
by the claim that the new art must be “entirely creation.”’® This 
he felt negated all of traditional representational art and was a 
direct result of attempts to relate the visual arts to music. 


The extremists are always comparing their work with music. But 
the parallel is not a true one. Take the compositions of Debussy, 
for example; no matter how far he may depart from his prede- 
cessors, he is never incomprehensible, because he keeps within 
the limitations of the science of music.*” 


Davidson denied the validity of Ut Pictura Musica as Lessing 
earlier had denied the validity of Ut Pictura Poesis in the 
Laocoon. For Davidson, the imitation of music by art resulted 
in an obscure and incomprehensible subject matter. 

Previously this had not been an issue because artists like 
Whistler always followed nature in their subjects. With Pica- 
bia’s works it now became an important issue, and Picabia 
attempted to clarify this matter in the “Preface” catalog to his 
show at Stieglitz’s gallery in March of the same year. He 
compared the laws of music to those of painting in an attempt 
to define the limits of the visual arts by analogy to those of 
music, as well as to explain how the new art would become 
comprehensible to the public: 


If we grasp without difficulty the meaning and the logic of a 
musical work it is because this work is based on the laws of 
harmony and composition of which we have either the acquired 
knowledge or the inherited knowledge. These laws are the 
objectivity of painting up to the present time. The new form of 
painting puzzles the public only because it does not find in it 
the old objectivity and does not yet grasp the new objectivity. 
The laws of this new convention have as yet been hardly for- 
mulated but they will become gradually more defined, just as 
musical laws have become more defined, and they will very 
rapidly become as understandable as were the objective repre- 
sentation of nature.” 
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Though essentially the same argument for a visual analogy that 
had been presented earlier, this passage did introduce a new 
element. Emphasizing the objective nature of the new art, 
Picabia admitted that the new art must become more defined 
before it would be comprehensible, just as the laws of music 
became more defined before they were understood. Picabia 
did not say whether the laws of music were acquired or inher- 
ited, but the tone of his argument seemed to suggest that the 
love of music was the result of learning and not innate to 
mankind. In essence, Picabia was suggesting that the public 
must study the new art just as it had studied music. This was 
unlike earlier American attitudes toward music. Music was 
praised because it was thought to be understood innately by 
mankind; synaesthetic arguments relied upon music because, 
as Henri believed, music was “scientific, mathematical, and 
fundamental” and when art becomes fundamental “the public 
will find art easy and beautiful, and as satisfying as music.’”°° 
Picabia began to alter this attitude and to emphasize the use of 
the intellect in comprehending both music and the new art. 

Gabrielle Buffet, Picabia’s wife, felt much as did her husband. 
She went so far as to say that the difficulty the public was 
experiencing in understanding modern art arose 


.. because the public looks upon art merely as a pastime, a 
form of entertainment that is due to it, and balks at making the 
slightest effort to understand the significance of the work of art 
or art itself.*° 


Up to this point, all the arguments which made use of a music- 
and-art parallel still referred to music as a paradigm of the arts. 
Even the idea that art and music were learned and not innate 
did not alter the position of music. The notion that music was 
the most abstract of the arts and the one to which all others 
aspired remained unchallenged—but not for long. 

Gabrielle Buffet, in discussing the comprehensibility of the 
new painting, contended that “peinture pure,” as she called 
abstraction, was superior to music. This superiority, she be- 
lieved, derived from the fact that pure color and pure line were 
innately comprehensible to the viewer, while the deepest 
meaning of musical compositions had to be learned.*! The 
implications of this idea did not go unnoticed. John Weichsel, 
writing in Camera Work in July, 1913, answered Buffet by 
referring to the theories of the new musicians: 


| believe that New musicians as Arnold Schoenberg, Skryabin, 
Von Hartmann, etc., will promptly disown Mme. Buffet’s state- 
ment concerning their art. They claim the very apposite for free 
music. The desire to penetrate to depths inaccessible to the 
‘educated’ music leads them to a revolutionary introduction of 
non-classified tonal values, of unknown sounds, strange chords, 
dissonance, fractional tones, etc., etc.,... a purely scholastic 
interest in noises, thirds or twelfths of tones, or other elements 
of expression is as foreign to their art as the objectivity of line 
and color is to painting.*? 


Weichsel contended that the changes in both modern music 
and modern art resulted from a desire to rely upon “pure 
expression”, he did not agree with Buffet that art was more 
innate than music. 

Another writer, Oscar Bluemner, agreed to some extent with 
Buffet. Art, he believed, partly because of its nature, was more 
dependent upon reality than music, but he also maintained 
that the subject was more or less inconsequential.4? And even 
though he felt “music,” in contrast to art, “was soaring skywards 
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and revealing heavenly perspectives of beauty and emotion. 
expression,” it was the fact that music recognized its compo- 
nents—line, pitch, timbre—that was important.** Furthermore, 
it was in the recognition and rearrangements of the a 





for the frequent comparison to music was to be oani a5 “s 

Willard Huntington Wright, in defense of Synchromism in. 
Forum Magazine and later in his book Modern Painting, sup-- 
ported Buffet’s argument. After discussing the similarities be- 
tween sound and color orchestration,*® he said that as far as 
meaning or comprehension was concerned, the Synchromists 
“hold their art superior to music because it is more intimately 
attached to reality.”*” When the representation of nature was 
abandoned, the “natural” qualities of color remained as a 
tangible link to reality,*° and it was this tangible link, he 
believed, that made the art of the Synchromists superior to 
music. The essence of Wright's argument, and even that of 
Buffet, was that since music was totally abstract, the ability to 
comprehend the message of music had to be learned: it was 
not connected to the natural world and therefore was nof 
innate to mankind. On the other hand, abstract painting was 
innately comprehensible because color provided a tangible link 
to visual reality. This shift in the relationship between art and 
music contradicted earlier American thought and even contra- 
dicted the ideas expressed by Kandinsky in Uber das Geistige 
in der Kunst. “Musical sound,” wrote Kandinsky, “acts directly 
upon the soul and finds an echo there, since music is innate to 
man." This idea, refuted by Buffet and Wright, was also 
disproved by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. In reviewing Sadleir’s 
translation of Uber das Geistige in der Kunst, Mather raised the 
question of the principle of relativity, which, he said, affected 
all the arts, including the visual arts. Using the musical instru- 
ments as examples, he said that the qualities of sadness or 
happiness associated with certain timbres was due to circum 
stance and context.°° He felt these qualities were learned and _ 
the desire for immediacy was “psychologically impossible.” 5? 
Thus to Mather, not only was music not an innate quality in 
mankind, but neither were the other arts; their comprehension 
was a product of learning. 

Because of the Armory Show, the visit of Picabia, and the 
exhibition of his work at Stieglitz’s gallery, the year 1913 was 
crucial in the development of abstraction and the music-and- 
art parallel. It is clear that the ideas of both the Picabias and 
Whistler played a very substantial role in developing a critical 
basis for an evaluation and, it is hoped, an understanding of 
abstraction in America. For this reason their ideas were probably 
more important to the American art scene than those of any 
other critics or writers during these years. Though not everyone 


accepted the logic of the parallel—Henry R. Poore, for example, = 


said that to hear the music of a statue or picture was no less, 
absurd than to ask how the perfume of a lily tasted or what its” 
odor looked like®’—most critics used the idea as an approach 
to discussing abstraction. It became so common to refer to 
music and art together that in 1914 Henry McBride asked. “what 
was the use kicking because painting had become another form 
of music?””? and by 1916 a writer for the New York Evening 
Sun even proposed to call the new art movement “the Academy 
of Music.” 54 E 
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Picabia and His Influence on 


American Art, 1913-17 


JAN THOMPSON 


It has been stated that Picabia was a seminal influence upon 
American art and artists during the decade after the Armory 
Show. The intention here is directly to examine Picabia’s influ- 
ence in terms of two distinct phases, one beginning in 1913 and 
the second in 1915, and in terms of the specific Connections 
which can be made between works by Picabia exhibited in the 
United States and works by American painters who most likely 
saw those paintings.’ 

The first phase of Picabia’s influence coincides with his 1913 
visit to New York to attend the Armory Show. As the only 
foreign artist to make the trip to America, Picabia was imme- 
diately “taken up” by the press, which attempted to wring from 
him some comprehensible key for decoding the mysterious 
works in the show. The influence Picabia exerted at this time 
seems to have been spread primarily through his theories—in 
some cases as translated by baffled newspapermen, and in 
other cases as presented in the pages of Stieglitz’s Camera 
Work —rather than through his art directly. Welcoming inter- 
views as a means of disseminating his observations, Picabia 
seems to have succeeded, as echoes of his concepts surfaced in 
contemporary interviews with other American artists. 

Because of his availability during the Armory Show’s run, 
Picabia received more derision for his use of Cubist form than 
did Picasso or Braque. But he was not unaware of the publicity 
value inherent in taking New York by storm. Heavy advance 
publicity for the Armory Show had generated an intense antic- 
ipation. Into this arena stepped Picabia, as his own best public 
relations man. A visible, vocal representative of the modern 
blasphemies hanging in the 69th Regiment Armory, Picabia 
gave interviews, made sketches for New York newspapers to 
publish along with articles about him, and uttered provocative, 
quotable assertions. 

Inflammatory statements issued by orthodox academicians 
seemed to focus even more attention on Picabia. Significant 
and perhaps useful was damnation by Kenyon Cox, who called 
upon the higher authority of the dictionary in a March, 1913 
issue of Harper’s Weekly, in which he ascertained that: 


The real meaning of this Cubist movement is... total destruction 
of the art of painting—that art of which the dictionary definition 
is ‘the art of representing by means of figures and colors applied 
on a surface, objects presented to the eye or to the imagination’! 


Impressed by the raw vitality of the American city, the blatant 
modernity and visible industrial progressiveness, Picabia at- 
tuned himself immediately to the excitement of the Skyscraper 
environment. Manhattan had become the focus and paradigm 
for urban progress during the opening decades of the 20th 
century, not only for America, but for Europe as well. Picabia 
believed that Americans would welcome the new art since they 
had adopted advanced technologies: 


Because of your extreme modernity, he said, . . . you should 
quickly understand the studies which | have made since my 
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arrival in New York. They express the spirit of New York as | feel 
it, and the crowded streets of your city as | feel them, their 
surging, their unrest, their commercialism, and their atmospheric 
charm.? 


Within a month of his arrival, Picabia had met Stieglitz, who 
was immediately charmed by the artist and his wife. Picabia, 
for his part, sensed kindred spirits in Stieglitz and his coterie. 
As a member of this group, Picabia regularly frequented 291 
and parties given by Mabel Dodge, established close relation; 


ships which resulted in mutual influences, and contributed a - 


new infusion of the latest European ideas to the artists around 
Stieglitz. 

At the Armory Show, Picabia exhibited four paintings that 
employed the superficial vocabulary of Cubism, as in his 
Procession, Seville (private collection, Paris), which encouraged 
a New York Times critic to label him “the Cuban who outcubed 
the Cubists.” Picabia viewed these paintings as “psychological 
studies” in which the abstraction resided solely in the forms. 
Content remains within the Symbolist tradition, as he sub- 
scribed to a theory of correspondences that invested visual 
components with musical and psychological equivalents. 

While the Armory Show was topical news, Picabia continued 
to be singled out for attention, his works appearing in various 
publications. Subscribers to Camera Work could see his Dance 
at the Source (Philadelphia Museum of Art) reproduced in that 
periodical. Interviewers from The New York Times and the New 


New Dork aiae Tribune | 
A POST-CUBISTS IMPRESSIONS OF NEW YORK 





Fig. 1. 


‘A Post-Cubist’s Impressions of New York," New 
York Tribune, March 9, 1913, part Il, p. 1. 
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Fig. 2. Francis Picabia, Dance at the Source, 1912. Collection Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 





Fig. 3. Arthur B. Davies, /nterformed, ca. 1915, oil 
on canvas, 20 x 14”. Collection Graham Gallery, 
New York. 


York Tribune not only showed black-and-white illustrations of 
Picabia’s Armory Show paintings, but also works especially 
created for the Tribune, captioned “the first ‘post-impression- 
istic’ pictures of New York ever made” (Fig. 1). The accompa- 
nying article asserted that Picabia planned to continue his visit 
to New York longer because “ .. . he finds here so many men 
and women who are seriously interested in the theories, the 
practice and the aims of the different modern painters.” And 
concluding the article, the interviewer noted: “What pleases M. 
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Fig. 4. Francis Picabia, Catch as Catch Can, 1913, oil on canvas, 
39% x 32%. Philadelphia Museum of Art, Arensberg Collection. 


Picabia most in this city is the sincerity of the interest in the 
modern movement evinced by the men and women he meets 
here.” Clearly, Picabia himself felt that his theories were find- 
ing a rapt audience. 

Within two days of the Armory Show’s closing, Picabia was 
once more in the public eye, this time at Stieglitz’s gallery, for 
which Picabia prepared a series of watercolor studies recording 
his sensations prompted by the New York milieu. These paint- 
ings, while frequently couched in the form of his previous 
Cubist works, state a new formal and thematic interest, and 
move in hitherto unexplored directions. 

In Picabia’s introduction to the catalog of his show at 291, he 
addressed the concept of art as a means of communication, 
contrasting objective and subjective forms, and the possibility 
of viewer rapport with abstraction in terms of parallels with 
musical language. In discussing the impressions of the city and 
their reproduction in paint, Picabia noted: “I improvise my 
pictures as a musician improvises music.” 

Picabia’s painting and verbal statements were repeatedly 
available to the American public during his first visit to New 
York, and the repercussions of that event continued through 
his second visit. The preface of the 291 catalog was quoted 
extensively in urban newspapers throughout the country. Cam- 
era Work published a special June, 1913 issue exposing Picabia’s 
attitudes about contemporary art to the public. And Arthur 
Jerome Eddy, who had bought Picabia’s Dance at the Source 
(Fig. 2) out of the Armory Show, published his Cubists and 
Post-Impressionism in 1914, which offered a further examina- 
tion of current theories predominant in avant-garde groups. In 
Eddy’s introduction to the new movements, the author repeat- 
edly relied on Picabia’s ideas to enable him to explain the 
recent art. Calling on the parallels between music and art that 
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Picabia stated in each of his interviews, Eddy attempted to 
translate for his American audience the expressive abstractions 
of contemporary European artists. Eddy’s book served to keep 
Picabia and his ideas in the spotlight and to transmit those 
ideas to a newly maturing group of American artists, eager to 
be current in matters of European art. 

Evidence of Picabia’s influence can be found in the radical 
change of style which occurred after 1913 in the paintings of 
Arthur B. Davies, whose earlier ethereal nudes in foggy land- 
scapes were transformed into dancers which recall those Picabia 
exhibited at the Armory Show (for example, Davies’ Dancers, 
Detroit Institute of Arts). Both painters retain suggestions of 
figural form, although Davies makes the figures significantly 
more obvious. The combination of a traditional subdued Cubist 
palette with brighter colors added in accented areas under- 
scores Picabia as source, as Picabia’s “cubistic” paintings regu- 
larly introduced colors other than the usual monochrome. 

It is likely that Davies also saw Picabia’s paintings exhibited 
later at 291 in January, 1915. Davies’ Interformed (Fig. 3) of 1915 
echoes passages of flat interlocking and superimposed bands 
visible in Picabia’s Catch as Catch Can (Fig. 4). 

The meeting of Picabia and Marius De Zayas in New York 
during 1913 established an initial point of departure for Pica- 
bia’s subsequent influence upon other American artists. A rich 
interchange occurred between the artist and the caricaturist, 
which was encouraged by De Zayas’ visit to Picabia in Paris 
during the spring of 1914. De Zayas was instrumental in bringing 
Picabia’s newest canvases back to New York with him for the 
January, 1915 show at 291. 

De Zayas’ own caricatures were undoubtedly influenced by 
conversations with Picabia. The Francis Picabia (Fig. 5) from 
Camera Work (1914, no. 46) illustrates a use of abstract geo- 
metric shapes and superimposed legends—in this case mathe- 
matical equations—not unlike those used by Picabia himself. 


The second phase of Picabia’s influence began in 1915, when 
he returned to New York and rejoined the group around 
Stieglitz, assisting in the publication of the magazine 291, in 
which the public saw, for the first time, Picabia’s fully formed 


machinist style. This second, machine-oriented phase appears - 


wA 


to have been influential both in terms of a visual impetus and 
a theoretical base from which American artists would extract 
sympathetic elements. 

In the Arensbergs’ New York apartment gathered a number 
of American artists who were exposed to this second aspect of 
Picabia’s influence. In varying degrees, one may discern debts 
to Picabia in the subsequent work of many of those artists. 
Picabia’s work may have been more immediately accessible to 
American artists than that of his fellow expatriate, Marcel 
Duchamp, if only because it was more straightforward and 
more directly understandable to American observers. 

Picabia’s first statements in the machine idiom were closely 
chronicled at the Modern Gallery and in the pages of 291, 
which published a special issue entirely devoted to Picabia and 


his caricatures of his New York friends. The transformation of ~ 


Picabia’s style was communicated and made available to the 
public in an article published in The New York Times in 
October, 1915. The artist’s manifesto is presented in terms of 
machinery and its relationship to aesthetic possibilities: “I have 
been profoundly impressed by the vast mechanical develop- 
ment in America. The machine has become more than a mere 
adjunct of human life. It is really a part of human life—perhaps 
the very soul. ... | have enlisted the machinery of the modern 
world and introduced it into my studio.” Concluding, Picabia 
announced that he intended to “attain the pinnacle of me- 
chanical symbolism.’* 

Picabia’s influence on Morton Schamberg probably dates 
from the beginning of 1915, when Picabia’s paintings were 
shown at the Modern Gallery. Schamberg was well aware of d 
avant-garde activity in New York and had seen Picabia’s me- 





Fig. 5. Marius de Zayas, Francis Picabia, caricature 
published in Camera Work, 1914. 
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Fig. 6. Morton L. Schamberg, Machine Form, 1916, 
oil on panel, 6'⁄2 x 4%”. Collection Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
R. Neuberger, New York. 
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Fig. 7. Francis Picabia, | See Again in Memory My Dear Udnie, 1914, oil, 8’2'/2" 
x 6'64". Collection The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


chanical drawings published in 291. Schamberg had been intro- 
duced by Charles Sheeler into the Arensberg group, where he 
encountered Picabia and his outspoken views on art.° Begin- 
ning around 1916, Schamberg experimented with mechanical 
forms in a manner encouraged by the Frenchman’s example. 
For instance, Schamberg’s Machine Form (Fig. 6) of 1916 para- 
phrases, on a considerably smaller scale, elements in Picabia’s 
| See Again in Memory My Dear Udnie (Fig. 7), shown at the 
Modern Gallery in 1915. Abstracted allusions to mechanical 
objects in both paintings are explored with regard to complex, 
modeled forms, as highly colored figures against neutral inter- 
penetrating grounds. 

Sheeler’s Flower Forms (Fig. 8) of 1917 also adapts portions 
~ of Picabia’s Udnie, again to a smaller scale and less aggressive 
form. The influence of Picabia on Sheeler began with the 
Armory Show, and in the catalog to the 1916 Forum Exhibition, 
Sheeler published a statement which directly reflects concepts 
previously stated by Picabia. 

Schamberg’s Mechanical Abstraction (Fig. 9) of 1916 elabo- 
rates on a similar theme. The cut-away view in Schamberg’s 
painting correlates to passages in Udnie which appear as si- 
multaneous interior-exterior views. This Abstraction illustrates 
striking congruence with Picabia’s Fille née sans mere (Daugh- 
ter Born Without a Mother, Fig. 10), exhibited in 1916. Parallel 
hoselike forms and similar dispositions of light contrasted with 
dark areas, in conjunction with a correspondent merging of 
figure with ground, point to Picabia as a catalytic source for 


we ochamberg’s mechanisms. 
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Fig. 8. Charles Sheeler, Flower Forms, 1917, oil, 23'% 
x 19%". Collection Mrs. Ear! Horter, Philadelphia. 


Shared features may be discerned between another of 
Schamberg’s Mechanical Abstractions (Philadelphia Museum 
of Art) and Picabia’s Paroxysm of Sadness (Paris, Collection 
Collinet) from the Modern Gallery exhibit. Both compositions 
show an isolation of the mechanical object, which is centered 
ona blank, flat ground, and rendered in hard, linear silhouettes 
which reinforce the mechanical reference. In each, the color is 
relatively restricted to a monochromatic range. Like Picabia, 
Schamberg too used illustrations in catalogs in popular maga- 
zines as points of departure. 

Evidence of Picabia’s continued impact on Schamberg’s style 
can be pointed out by bringing together Picabia’s Very Rare 
Picture on the Earth (Fig. 11) and an untitled abstraction by 
Schamberg of 1916 (Fig. 12), which share similarities of format, 
geometric object, and use of elements evoking textural possi- 
bilities. 

Schamberg’s style may be seen as a link between Picabia and 
the American Precisionists, transmitting Picabia’s spare machine 
forms, now devoid of their heavily freighted inscriptions and 
subjective messages, to Sheeler, Demuth, and others. In this 
manner, Picabia contributed a number of elements to the 
nascent imagery of the Precisionists, not the least important 
being the canonization of the machine as viable subject matter. 
Industrial components figure strongly in Demuth’s work during 
the late teens and early twenties. His Machinery (Fig. 13) not 
only examines mechanical forms, but like Picabia’s machine 
drawings, isolates the image in the center of the field, allowing 
the unfilled space to speak as eloquently as the image itself. 
Further, Demuth attempted a series of object portraits, in many 
respects patterned after Picabia’s 291 series. In both artists’ 
portraits, objects and abstract symbols are used to convey the 
sitters’ personalities, while comparable lettering superimposed 
on the surface takes on a descriptive function, as in Demuth’s 
evocation of William Carlos Williams’ poem | Saw the Figure 
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Fig. 9. Morton L. Schamberg, Mechanical Abstrac- 
tion, 1916, oil on wood, 13% x 10%”. Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Arensberg Collection. 





Fig. 10. Francis Picabia, Fille née sans mere, 1913. 
Collection Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Five in Gold (New York, Metropolitan Museum) and the poster 
portrait of Georgia O’Keeffe (Yale University Art Gallery). 
Demuth’s formal language was occasionally close to Cubist 
usage, suggesting parallels with Picabia’s early evolution of 
abstract form. In one of the New York watercolors of 1913 
(Paris, private collection) Picabia uses distinct linear overlays to 
unite several flat planes which support a spatial implication. 
The layering of planar forms combined with the superimposi- 
tion of raylike lines became a hallmark of Demuth’s style in the 
1920s, as in Lancaster (Buffalo, Albright-Knox Art Gallery). Since 
several of these New York watercolors were acquired by 
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Fig. 11. Francis Picabia, Very Rare Picture on the Earth, 
1915. Collection Peggy Guggenheim, Venice. 





Fig. 12. Morton L. Schamberg, untitled, 1916, oil on wood. 
19⁄2 X 15%". Collection Mrs. Jean L. Whitehill, New York. 


Stieglitz, Demuth would have been able to examine them even 
though his path did not cross with Picabia’s in New York in 
1913. 

Demuth, who spoke French, had adequate opportunity to 
develop a social and aesthetic rapport with Picabia. Besides 
their mutual membership in Stieglitz’s circle, Demuth and 
Picabia were both guests at the salons of the Arensbergs and 
the Stettheimer sisters, and they may have met in Paris during 
one of Gertrude Stein’s Saturday evenings, between 1912 and 
1914. Mabel Dodge indicated that the Brevoort Hotel, which . 
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Fig. 13. Charlies Demuth, Machinery, 1920, tempera 


2 and pencil on cardboard, 24 x 197%". Collection 


> 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


was just across the street from her Fifth Avenue apartment, was 
a center for sophisticated European ideas and artists. Demuth 
often lodged there during his visits to the city, and Picabia took 
a suite at the Hotel when he came to see the Armory Show and 
again in 1915. 

Picabia’s post-1915 machinist style contributed a number of 
elements adapted by the Precisionists; among them are the use 
of unusual perspectives, or, variously, abstraction via the close- 
up or intimate view, which blocks out consideration of envi- 
ronmental relationships between object and ambient space; 
abstraction tied to visual fact and to the simplified object; and 
a reciprocal lack of human participation within the pictorial 
space. In Picabia’s work, the machine becomes a stand-in for 
the individual, as in Sheeler’s Self-Portrait (New York, The 
Museum of Modern Art) where we see a similar transmogrifi- 
cation of man as machine. 

Picabia’s machinist style was represented in the group exhi- 
bition which opened the Modern Gallery in October, 1915, 
again providing the means whereby his interests were conveyed 
to young American artists interested in embracing the new 
modernism. Further exhibitions of Picabia’s paintings would 
continue to popularize his imagery from 1916 into the early 


-1920s. During this period Joseph Stella had assimilated an 


abstract formal inventiveness as well as the use of industrial 
subjects as equivalents for the developing American machine 
mytn, which suggests interest in Picabia’s iconography. Re- 
cently returned from Europe, Stella began to celebrate the 
frenzy of New York in terms of its modern monuments. As part 
of tne Arensberg circle, Stella no doubt encountered Picabia 
and his ideas first hand. Stella’s treatment of industrial themes 
translates those subjects into an even more accessible vernac- 
ular Combining the Italian Futurists’ romantic preference for 
20th-century urban movement with Picabia’s unsentimental- 
ized attention to machines, Stella explored the possibilities of 
a subjective transcription of sensations in his Brooklyn Bridge 
sketch of 1917 (New York, private collection). The empathetic, 
evocative response to the pulse of the modern city corresponds 
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Fig. 14. Francis Picabia, Music Is Like Painting, ca. 1913- 
17, watercolor. Collection N. Manoukian, Paris. 





Fig. 15. Joseph Stella, Song of the Nightingale, 1918, pastel, 18 x 23⁄2”. 
Collection The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


to Picabia’s reaction to New York published in the 1913 Tribune 
interview. 

In his New York Interpreted series (Newark Museum, 1922), 
Stella combined his abstractions from skyscrapers, for example, 
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Fig. 16. Man Ray, Dancer/Danger (L'Impossibilité), 
1920, oil airbrushed on glass, 24 x 16”. Collection 
Mme. André Breton, Paris. 
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Fig. 17. Francis Picabia, Réveil Matin Ii, ca. 1919. 


Collection Prof. Guido Rossi, Milan. 


with the intention to evoke a response in the viewer not unlike 
the motives which Picabia brought to his earlier, pre-machinist 
paintings. Describing the genesis of this series of paintings, 
Stella echoes Picabia’s excitement in the face of the big city 
environment. Here is Picabia in the 1915 Tribune interview: 
“Almost immediately upon coming to America it flashed on me 
that the genius of the modern world is machinery, and that 
machinery art ought to find a most vivid expression.”® And this 
is Stella speaking after the completion of the New York Inter- 
preted series: “Continually | was wandering through the im- 
mense metropolis ... in search of the most salient spectacles. 

. And after a long period of .. . waiting, while | was at the 
Battery, all of a sudden flashed in front of me the skyscrapers, 
the port, the bridge.” 

Picabia’s watercolor Music Is Like Painting (Fig. 14) was 
shown at the 1917 exhibit of the Society of Independent Artists 
in New York, where it would have been available for study by 
Stella. It is even more likely that Stella saw it before its showing 
at the Independents’ Exhibit, since that show was organized in 


the Arensberg apartment. In Stella’s Song of the Nightingale | 


(Fig. 15) one finds similar arching rays used to evoke a similar 
musical theme. 

Man Ray met Picabia during the Frenchman’s second visit to 
New York in 1915, through Duchamp and the Arensbergs. Since 
at that time Man Ray didn’t speak French, and Picabia disdained 
learning English, their theoretical exchange could have occurred 
only at some remove. Man Ray’s Boardwalk of 1917 (Stuttgart, 
Staatsgalerie), however, reads as a summation of evenings spent 
at the Arensbergs’, where chess and aesthetics dominated the 
conversation. Superimposed on the erratically patterned chess- 
board are collage elements which recall Picabia’s use of such 
added materials in compositions exhibited in New York in 1916, 
while the forms relate to a strangely austere drawing, Fantaisie, 
published in a late issue of 291 (Dec. 1915-Jan. 1916), a maga- 
zine which Man Ray, drawn to its contemporaneity, acknowl- 
edged he read. 
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Fig. 18. Arthur G. Dove, Gear, 1922, oil on canvas, 22 x 
18”. Collection Terry Dintenfass, Inc., New York. 
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Man Ray’s rendering of the wheel or gear motif in Dancer / 
Danger of 1920 (Fig. 16) shows the gears so exactly defined as 
completely to belie the functional properties expected of the 
machine works. This may be allied to similar dysfunctional 
mechanical constructions by Picabia (Fig. 17), whose Alarm 
Clock (Milan, Coll. Prof. Guido Rossi) appeared on the cover of 
Dada in May 1919. Although published in Zurich, the magazine 
no doubt reached Man Ray and Duchamp in New York not 
long after it was issued. 

Arthur Dove’s Gear (Fig. 18) demonstrates familiarity with 
Picabia’s Machine Tournez Vite (Fig. 19) and the Novia series 
done in 1917, although Dove rejects Picabia’s engineering- 
diagram style for a more painterly and aggressive execution. 
Additional affinities with Picabia’s industrial wheel device are 
found in The Lantern (Chicago Art Institute), in which Dove 
synthesizes the mechanical motif and geometrical form in a 
totally abstract fashion. Arthur Dove met Picabia in Stieglitz’s 
gallery in 1913, and their association was continued in 1915, 
when they met again at the Arensberg apartment. A painting 
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Fig. 19. Francis Picabia, Machine Tournez Vite, 1916, tempera, 49 
x 32 cm. Schwartz Collection, Milan. 
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possibly dating from 1913, Music (Collection William C. Dove), 
doesn’t so much imitate Picabia’s style as it uses his ideas as 
points of departure. Further, Dove displays repeated intimacy 
with Picabia’s work in his own versions of the object portrait. 
Collage materials are used for their anti-art connotations and 
for their associative value, as in Dove’s Portrait of Alfred 
Stieglitz (New York, The Museum of Modern Art). 

John Covert, Arensberg’s cousin, picked up on Picabia’s anti- 
art principles, incorporating unusual materials and symbolic 
allusions with provocative titles and mathematical figures in a 
formal matrix that suggests a close affinity to works by Picabia. 
Elaborating on Picabia’s music-and-art analogies, Covert at- 
tempted to provide visual parallels for musical themes, as in 
his Vocalization (Yale University Art Gallery), where this con- 
cept is taken a step further by weaving close color harmonies 
and staccato optical components together via collage elements. 
These unpainterly materials were also used by Picabia to em- 
phasize the flexible extension of the modern artist’s decisions. 

The concluding months of Picabia’s second New York visit 
are poorly documented and obscured by fuzzy allusions to a 
dissipated existence. Picabia left New York during the summer 
of 1916 and went to Barcelona. But by March, 1917, he was 
back in New York, publishing three issues of his one-man-show 
magazine, 391, which were circulated among members of the 
Stieglitz and Arensberg groups. 

Even though Picabia had moved on to Switzerland in Septem- 
ber, 1917, his influence on American art continued to reverber- 
ate through subsequent exhibitions and statements published 
in art magazines into the 1920s. Picabia’s proto-Dada activity in 
New York, underscored by his vocal, ebullient personality, 
contributed a foundation for the rise of modernism in this 
country. He excited American artists with the possibilities of- 
fered by a technological society, reflected in aspects of the 
American machine, both as a source of visual imagery and as 
an impetus for re-examining attitudes toward art in society. B 
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John Covert’s Studios in 1916 and 
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1923: Two Views into the Past 


MICHAEL KLEIN 


With the recent exhibition of the art of John Covert (1882- 
1960) at the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden,' the 
work of this Pittsburgh-born artist is currently receiving more 
attention than was the case at the time of the abandonment of 
his avant-garde career in 1923.* Because Covert’s known oeuvre 
is small and since a number of his works were apparently lost 
or destroyed in 1923 or thereafter,° five surviving photographs 
of Covert’s studios in 1916 and 1923 comprise the only remain- 
ing record of a substantial portion of his artistic production. 
They provide, moreover, fascinating glimpses into his other 
activities and into his working habits. Fitted together with what 
little remains of what the artist said, as well as with his known 





Fig. 1. Covert’s studio in New York City in 1916, left view. 
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works and additional pertinent documents, these photographs 
assume critical importance in augmenting our knowledge of 
Covert’s art and personality. 

The first two photographs are of Covert’s studio at 20 West 
31st Street* in Manhattan in 1916 (Figs. 1, 2). They can be 
assigned to that year because of the presence of Temptation of 
St. Anthony directly behind Covert (Fig. 1), a painting that was 
signed and dated 1916.° The dramatic juxtaposition of this 
Cubist-Dadaist picture on the easel with the traditional aca- 
demic nudes on the walls behind it attests to the artist’s rapid 
transition to a new style, and reflects the impact of the remark- 
able personalities and works of modern art with which Covert 
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Fig. 2. Covert's studio in New York City in 1916, right view. 
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Fig. 4. Covert's studio in New York City in 1923, center view. 
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Fig. 5. Covert’s studia in New York City in 1923, right view. 


became acquainted in the Central Park West apartment of his 
cousin Walter Arensberg, the poet, writer, pioneering collector 
of modern art, and supporter of modernist causes. Some 40 
years later, Covert spoke of this sudden transformation to Rudi 
Blesh.’ Moreover, a typist, typewriter, mimeograph machine, 
clipboards and papers record Covert’s involvement as Secretary 
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and member of the Board of Directors of the newly organized 
Society of Independent Artists, along with Walter Arensberg, 
Marcel Duchamp, Katherine Dreier, and others.® The Society 
held its first show in 1917; Covert exhibited Temptation of St. 
Anthony and a second work, Arc of a Landscape ,° now probably 
lost. Finally, the two photographs reveal the expansive, gleeful 
mood of the artist, as he joyfully participated in the surge of 
modernism in New York, both as artist and administrator. 

The next three photographs were taken at the conclusion of 
Covert’s most intensive period of modernist creation, almost 
certainly just prior to his abandonment of full-time painting in 
the summer of 1923 (Figs. 3, 4, 5).'° Probably taken by the artist 
himself with his own camera,'' they suggest a distinctly differ- 
ent mood. The studio is empty and desolate, lacking the jovial 
feeling of seven years earlier. 

Another more important difference concerns Covert’s work- 
ing procedure. In 1916, despite his conversion to modernism, 
he still painted with brushes and a palette on a traditional 
canvas on an easel. By 1923, he was working on an almost 
horizontally placed table and using a small hammer, a hack- 
saw, and even a celluloid triangle as well as brushes. A quote 
from Covert’s remarks to Rudi Blesh about his transformation 
into a modernist is relevant: “I was a carpenter, upholsterer, 
painter—what have you.’’'” 

No later than 1919, Covert was usually employing composi- 
tion board instead of canvas'® and was cutting and nailing his 
own frames to these surfaces. Above all, he was producing 
collages, in which he attached cords (Brass Band ),'* dowels 
and half rounds (Vocalization, Fig. 6) and upholstery tacks 
(Time, Fig. 7)'° to the surfaces of his compositions. Undoubt- 
edly the slightly slanted table facilitated his new manner of 
working as well as disclosing his changed conception of his 
artistic role: he was as much a constructor of objects as a 
painter. 

Henry McBride provided a tantalizingly brief description of 
Covert’s materials and techniques in his review of the artist’s 
one-man show at the De Zayas Gallery in April and May, 1920.'° 


He [Covert] goes into cubism deeply. Like Picasso, if he happens 
to feel it to be cement, he acknowledges it on the picture in real 
cement. In fact, Mr. Covert’s muse is at home in what most 
artists would consider the unlikeliest materials. Some of the 
panels have rows of small objects resembling corks glued all 
over them and the painting is done upon them: others may have 
the strips of molding beneath the glaze, as it were, and still 
others appear to have been achieved upon boiler iron with the 
rivets left in. These various textures prevent the artist [from] 
dropping into perfunctory habits." 


What works “have rows of small objects resembling corks glued 
all over them” is difficult to say, but the “strips of molding” 
may be the wooden dowels and half rounds in constructions 
like Vocalization. Moreover, the “rivets” placed upon “boiler 
iron” may refer to the tacks on Covert’s construction Time. If 
so, this assemblage originally would have had a distinctly 
metallic appearance. 

Returning to the photographs, a glance at the studio alerts 
one to the diversity of Covert’s oeuvre, which ranged from 
academic nudes and portraits to advanced collages and abstrac- 
tions. Of the 39 works in the room, 24 are still extant,'® and 
several more are either partially hidden by other pictures or 
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Fig. 6. John Covert, Vocalization, Yale University Art Gallery, Société Anonyme 
Collection. 
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Fig. 7. John Covert, Time, Yale University Art Gallery, Société Anonyme Collec- 
tion. 
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obscured by shadow, leaving several unknown works that can 
be analyzed. Some of the most interesting of these can be 
examined here. 

Before considering these lost works, however, it will be 
necessary to assess the accuracy of the photographs as sources 
of visual information. Their clarity can be measured by com- 
paring an extant construction, Vocalization, which appears in 
the photographs of the studio (Fig. 4) with the original. Even if 
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Fig. 8. Landscape in Covert's studio, detail of Fig. 3. 


. 





Fig. 9. John Covert, Landscape with Three Trees, ca. 1912. Private collec- 
tion. 


Vocalization were lost, careful observation of the shadows 
under the dowels and half rounds would lead one strongly to 
suspect that small, three-dimensional objects had been placed 
on its surface. This knowledge of the degree of visual sensitivity 
of the photos can be applied elsewhere. For example, in the 
upper left on the same wall, there is a dark painting that 
appears to be a landscape (Figs. 3, 8). It has three dark undu- 
lating lines—probably trees—in the right foreground and a 
horizontal band of light in the distance. Its composition thus 
recalls the basic format of Covert’s Landscape with Three Trees 
(Fig. 9). Yet the surface of this lost landscape is not smooth; it 
rather seems completely covered with small, round bumps. 
Since Covert placed small upholstery tacks on his construction. 
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Time, we can suggest a “reconstruction”: it is a landscape 
painted over a surface of upholstery tacks. 

Another composition worth noting (Figs. 5, 10) is an area of 
one photograph where the detail is extremely fine, since even 


' the sprocket holes in the film hanging beneath this picture are 


~~ 


a 


visible. The work itself contains a complex shape that has been 
subdivided into sections that are subtly varied in tone from 
white through grey to dark. Unlike the abstract forms in the 
upper portion of the shape, the lower part resembles a face in 
three-quarter view, with a beard and bent nose. This face is 
derived from the head of Nicodemus—which is also a self- 
portrait—in Michelangelo's late Pieta (Fig. 11). The Michelan- 
gelo prototype can also partly explain the abstract “headdress” 
in Covert’s picture as an elaboration of the high, draped hood 
over the head of Nicodemus. In this lost picture Covert merges 
modern, abstract forms with a reference to a great 16th-century 
sculpture and sculptor. Such combinations of the contemporary 
and the traditional occur in other works by Covert, including 
his Temptation of St. Anthony and Leda and the Swan. "°? 

One of the most intriguing pictures in the studio is a vaguely 
organic abstraction on the upper right of the main wall (Figs. 5, 
12). Its configuration of curving shapes is akin to those of such 
paintings as From Word to Object (Fig. 13). In contrast to this 
known work, however, where Covert fused the linear simplifi- 
cation of Jugendstil and Art Nouveau with Cubist spatial am- 
biguities, the lost painting contains modeled, sculptural shapes. 
There is a smooth, spherical form in the lower right of the 
picture. Pressing against this balloon-like shape is another, 
more complex and anthropomorphic form. It is made up of two 
main parts, an upper portion or “head,” with three lobes on its 
right side, which could be a forehead, nose and cheek area, 
and a long “neck,” with a curved crease in its upper left, and 
a rim at its base. 





Fig. 10. John Covert, abstraction with face, detail of Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 11. Michelangelo, Pieta, 1554-64. Cathedral, 
Florence, detail. 


These features bring to mind the art of Brancusi. For instance, 
the spherical form is similar to the radically reduced egg shapes 
in the Rumanian artist’s Newborn and his Sculpture for the 
Blind, both of which were acquired in 1922 by John Quinn,*° 
the distinguished New York lawyer and daring collector of 
modern art, who knew both Duchamp and Arensberg.*' And 
the taste for subtly modeled, bulbous masses and elegantly 
curving edges in the central shape of Covert’s painting recalls 
similar elements in sculptures like Brancusi’s Muse (Fig. 14) or 
his Madame Pogany | (Fig. 15). Quinn owned versions of both 
these works by 1918.22 Indeed, the Madame Pogany |, possess- 
ing a domed head, small mouth, rounded eyes and a love of 
interplaying curves, is close to the arrangement of lines in From 
Word to Object. Moreover, Covert’s knowledge of the Madame 
Pogany | goes far to explain the origin of the strangely pointed 
left shoulder in this painting. This unusual feature could have 
been derived from the folded hands that move diagonally 
below the jaw, reaching a point above the level of the eyes. 
Even the diagonal line that traverses the breast of the figure 
could have come from the cleft between the two hands in the 
Madame Pogany I. 

Just below the lost work that reflects and transforms the style 
of Brancusi, there is one more painting that is now lost (Figs. 5, 
12). This picture consists of two egg shapes that are placed in 
a vertical position, side by side. But unlike the organic shapes 
in the painting above it, there appears to be something in- 
scribed on the surface of these “eggs”; or possibly these “shells” 
are transparent membranes, so that we can observe what is 
inside them. In any case, they can be identified and described 
with considerable precision. On the right the hair, face, and 
crossed arms of a small, doll-like figure are discernible. At the 
base of this “egg,” there is a long arc parallel to the round lower 
edge, which has the soft, organic, even fleshy appearance of an 
abdomen. The doll or baby may therefore be an embryo within 
a transparent womb. On the left “egg” there appears the head 
of a figure, which seems to be wrapped in swaddling clothes or 
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Fig. 13. John Covert, From Word to Object, 1923. Yale 
University Art Gallery, Société Anonyme Collection. 


encased like a chrysalis and beginning to emerge. There are 
echoes here of Covert’s Water Babies (Fig. 12, upper left)?’ 
where two small dolls stand side by side, one of them in a 
transparent glass. 

Continuing our survey of Covert’s studio in 1923, we can see 
a picture with two large, light shapes enclosed in a dark, 
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Fig. 14. Brancusi, Muse, 1917. Museum of Fine 


Arts, Houston. 
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Fig. 15. Brancusi, Madame Pogany I, 1912. Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, gift of Mrs. Rodolphe M. de 


Schauensee. 
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Fig. 16. John Covert, Pears (?), detail of Fig. 3. 





Fig. 17. Photograph of female nude. 


shadowy space (Figs. 3, 16). The main shape was based on a 
photograph of a female nude (Fig. 17).** The figure has been 
simplified in the painting: its arms and legs do not appear; the 
shoulders have been narrowed and the base widened to stress 
the spread of feminine hips. Despite the reduction of the body 
to an elementa form, some anatomical details have been 
emphasized, such as the muscles that extend along the sides of 
the spine. Yet the transformation of the figure in the photo- 
graph has essentially reduced it to a pear shape; significantly, 
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Fig. 18. John Covert, abstraction, detail of Fig. 3. 





Fig. 19. Morton Schamberg, Mechanical Abstraction, 1916. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Louise and Walter Arensberg 
Collection. 


Covert exhibited a picture at the De Zayas Gallery in 1920 
entitled Pears,’ which may be tentatively connected to the 
painting in Covert’s studio. 

Turning to the tall painting on the left side of the left wall 
(Figs. 3, 18) next to an early Self Portrait by Covert,*° we find a 
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picture containing an upper and lower grouping of forms, 
attached to each other by a long dark line, thicker above and 
thinner below. One can perhaps only speculate on the nature 
of the upper half of the work, but the shape in the lower 
section may be compared to Morton Schamberg’s Mechanical 
Abstraction (Fig. 19), a painting that was hanging in the Arens- 
berg apartment by 1918.*” The two pictures consist of a mixture 
of rounded, mechanical parts, tonally graded from light to dark, 
although Schamberg’s forms remain flat on the surface and are 
made up of more sharp right angles and precise, straight con- 
tours, whereas the shapes in the lower portion of Covert’s work 
are Comparatively sculptural and relatively soft, even slightly 
rubbery and organic in appearance. 

The careful study of these photographs of Covert’s studios in 
1916 and 1923 has uncovered a richer stylistic variety in the 
artist's oeuvre than has previously been supposed from his 
extant work. However, any comparison with the originals only 
heightens our awareness of the limitations of these pale, mon- 
ochromatic images of Covert’s studios in providing a picture of 
What the real works looked like. It is to be hoped that this 
article will help to encourage a further search for additional 
examples of works by this important American modernist. E 
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Stuart Davis: Pragmatist of American 


Modernism 


DIANE KELDER 


“The two dominant forces in my early art education were the 

teachings of Robert Henri and the Armory Show of modern 

European art . .. These influences were foremost in forming 

my ideas and taste about what a modern picture should be. 

Both were revolutionary in character, and stood in direct 
- Opposition to traditional and academic concepts of art.’’' 


The impressive oeuvre of Stuart Davis testifies to the remarkable 
clarity and consistency of his vision of “what a modern picture 
should be.” In the face of ongoing hostile criticism that was an 
outgrowth of the isolationism and anti-intellectualism that 
dominated American life in the years between the world wars— 
criticism that engaged such issues as academicism versus mod- 
ernism, representation versus abstraction and Europe versus 
America—Davis repeatedly asserted his conviction that the 
“Picture is an independent object with a reality of its own.”? 
Early in the century, the doctrine of artistic isolation from the 
mainstream had been propounded by a number of progressivist 
critics, and it is significant that for much of his life Davis’ role 
in the enfolding drama of American painting was indeed that 
of a loner, rejecting the simplistic theories of the regionalist 
painting that prevailed in the ‘30s and early ‘40s, questioning 
the validity of Mondrian’s pure plasticism and reacting sensi- 
tively, if critically, to the Abstract Expressionism that dominated 
the ‘50s. Throughout, Davis maintained his personal identity, 
insisting to the end that he was both a modernist and a realist. 

Davis was only about sixteen years old when he quit high 
school to study in Henri’s New York school. In 1912 he left 
Henri to establish a studio with another ex-student, H.C. Glin- 
tenkamp, and he began to work as an illustrator for the socialist 
magazine The Masses. Actively pursuing the urban realism 
advocated by his teacher, Davis tramped the streets of China- 
town and the Bowery, following Henri’s admonition to “Place 
the origins of art in life” rather than in academic formulae or 
studio composition. He also frequented Negro bars and dance 
halls (Fig. 1), where he developed a lifelong addiction to jazz. 
«In later reminiscences about the Henri experience and its 
impact on him, Davis perceptively criticized his teacher for 
unduly stressing subject matter, claiming that this “prevented 
an objective appraisal of the dynamics of the actual color/space 
relations on the canvas.”? He also complained that the celebra- 
tion of freedom from academic practice too often resulted in 
compositional anarchy. His excitement at recognizing in the 
work of the European moderns exhibited in the Armory Show 
“broad generalization of form and non-imitative use of color” 
and of perceiving “an objective order lacking in his own work’ 
subsequently led to a lengthy and intensive process of self- 
education that involved the establishment and clarification of 


aesthetic and ethical principles—principles that were tested, 
X 
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amplified, refined, and reiterated over the course of his pro- 
ductive career. In his catalog essay for the 1978 Brooklyn 
Museum exhibition of Davis’ work, John Lane demonstrated 
how Davis’ writings, usually meant only for himself—but often 
suggesting the presence of a younger colleague or student— 
functioned as an extended dialectic that was fundamental to 
the process of painting. Certainly one recurrent and crucial 
theme, nature or reality versus abstraction, reflected his own 
effort to reconcile Henri’s commitment to direct, spontaneous 
observation of the vital American scene to the recording of 
Americanness with the discipline of an essentially foreign art 
language. Like the writings of a significant group of artists and 
critics of his generation, Davis’ were implicitly pragmatic in 
their insistence on the connection between theory and practice, 
in their belief in the accountability, so to speak, of art, in their 
demand for a recognition that “the medium itself must have its 
own logic” and, finally, in the assumption that the “progres- 
siveness” of modern art was or could be a socially desirable 
force comparable to that of modern science or technology. 
Any attempt to trace the evolution of Davis’ ideas must 
acknowledge the contributions of Denman Ross, whose Theory 
of Pure Design (1907), stressing pattern, abstract design, and 
rhythm based on mathematical relations, was recommended 
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Fig. 1. Stuart Davis, Negro Dance Hall, ca. 1912. 
Crayon and watercolor, 15 x 11”. Collection Mrs. 
Stuart Davis. 
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reading for Henri’s students, and of Jay Hambidge, whose 
Dynamic Symmetry (1919), a text of similarly scientific bent 
proclaiming a mathematical system of composition based on 
the Golden Section, was illustrated, as were Davis’ notes and 
daybooks, with drawings and diagrams. By 1918, in lines written. 
while he was painting in Gloucester,? Davis addressed “the 
difference between tradition and ultra-modern expressionism,” 
pinpointing issues that were to occupy him for nearly 50 years. 
Observing that “tradition takes physical reality for granted” 
while “ultra modern expression takes the whole scope of many 
consciousnesses as its field,” he saw “Cubism as the bridge 
from percept to concept” and argued that his own era required 
a “plastic expression of a mental scope.” Multiple Views (Fig. 
2), done that year, documents Davis’ search for a visual system 
that would accommodate Cubist simultaneity without forsak- 
ing representation, while abstractions such as Breakfast Table 
or The President (Fig. 3) superficially experiment with the 
faceting and color/line relationships of Analytic Cubism. 
Within a few years, Davis had begun to make collages and 
paintings such as Sweet Caporal, Bull Durham, and Lucky Strike —= 
(Fig. 4), which demonstrate both an informed understanding 

of Synthetic Cubism and a fascination with the elements of* 
modern packaging, especially the use of words, that would 

remain one of the principal hallmarks of his style. Davis clearly 

employed letters to emphasize the two-dimensionality of his 

painting consistent with his evolving concept of the physical 

reality of the picture. It should be remembered that he utilized 

Fig. 2. Stuart Davis, Multiple Views, 1918. Oil, 47 x 35”. Collection words exclusively in a large-scale composition, his first mural 

Mrs. Stuart Davis. (Fig. 5), proclaiming the delights of Banana Royal and Nut 

Sundaes in a Newark candy store in 1921. This highly unusual 
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_ LUCKY STRIKE 


Fig. 3. Stuart Davis, The President, 1917. Oil, 36 x 264". 
Collection Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, New York. 


Fig. 4. Stuart Davis, Lucky Strike, 1921. Oil, 
33% x 18”. Collection The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. Gift of the American Tobacco 
Company, Inc. 


í 
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Fig. 5. Stuart Davis, mural in Gar Sparks’ Candy Store, Newark, N. J., ca. 
_1921. Photo courtesy Mrs. Stuart Davis. 





Fig. 6. Stuart Davis, Super Table, 1925. Oil, 48 % x 34”. Collection Mrs. 
Stuart Davis. 


work, which looks ahead to paintings of the ’50s and ‘60s, is 
characterized by an unorthodox handling of the letter/space 
sequences, with words and letters as color/shapes alternately 
overlapping or cancelling one another out to produce lively 
abstract patterns. From 1922 Davis began to write with greater 
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Fig. 7. Stuart Davis, Notebook sketch, 1926. 


frequency, and in the mid-’20s he painted a group of pictures 
that gave concrete form to the principles enunciated in his 
writings: “a generalization of form in which the subject was 
conceived as a series of planes and the planes as geometrical 
shapes—a valid view of the structure of any subject—these 
geometrical planes were arranged in direct relationship to the 
canvas as a flat surface.” In Odol (1924) the identity of the 
bottle is preserved though its configurations are drastically 
simplified. Super Table (Fig. 6), painted the following year, also 
reflects Davis’ preoccupation with planar organization of space 
as it does his absorption of pictorial devices utilized by Picasso, 
Braque, and Leger. In both cases, Davis eschews the icons of 
French Cubism in favor of a distinctly American approach— 
choosing the bathroom and the kitchen, even now the heart 
and soul of commercial advertising. Turning again to the note- 
books, a page from 1926 (Fig. 7) contains one of many drawings 
of fragmented New York street views (he would use these with 
great effect upon his return from Paris) in which the artist 
similarly explores planar relations. Often a small diagram ac- 
companies such drawings, providing a visual shorthand of what 
the artist called its “construction planes.” 

The climax of Davis’ auto-didacticism came in 1927-28, when 
he nailed an eggbeater to a table and painted it repeatedly for 
one year. Lane suggests that a probable inspiration for the 
Eggbeater series (Fig. 8) was provided by a 1918 Man Ray 
photograph of an eggbeater entitled L’Homme, and indeed 
Davis’ Eggbeater V (Fig. 9) of 1930 closely reproduces the 
position of the object in that photo. Also, Picabia’s 391 included 
common household objects such as a light bulb titled Ameri- 
cain in june, 1919. In a conversation with James Johnson 
Sweeney in 1945 about the Eggbeaters, Davis maintained “Their 
subject [was] an invented series of planes... they were a bit on 
the severe side, but the ideas involved in their construction 
have continued to serve... | got away from naturalistic forms... 
My aim was not to establish a self-sufficient system to take the 
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Fig. 8. Stuart Davis, Eggbeater Number 1, 1927. Oil, 27 x 38%". 
The Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C. 





Fig. 9. Stuart Davis, Eggbeater V, 1930. Oil, 50% x 32%”. Collec- 
tion The Museum of Modern Art, New York. Abby Aldrich Rocke- 
feller Fund. 


place of the immediate and accidental, but to... strip a subject 
down to the real physical source of its stimulus, so you may say 
that everything | have done since has been based on the 
eggbeater idea.”” In the Eggbeaters and in subsequent analyses 
of percolators and matchbooks, he further reiterated his devel- 
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Fig. 10. Stuart Davis, Percolator, 1927. Oil, 36 x 29”. Collec- 
tion The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Arthur H. 
Hearn Fund, 1956. 





Fig. 11. Stuart Davis, Owh! in San Pao, 1951. Oil, 52% x 41%". Collection 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 


oping concept of “space-color logic,” one of the recurrent 
themes in his notebook observations of the early 30s. Evolving 
what he called “formula pictures,” Davis stipulated that “the 
formula could only be arrived at through wholesale observation 
of Nature and intellectual selection of the common denomi- 
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nator of varieties... which could be rationalized and used over 
and over again with success”? (he would repeat the Percolator 
(Fig. 10) in later paintings of the “50s, Owh! in San Pao (Fig. 11), 
Eggbeater, and Hot Stillscape ). In a letter to his dealer, Edith 
Halpert, Davis explained the intention of these works, charac- 
teristically insisting on their realism and noting that the shared 
interest of other painters in this type of form was an indication 
that it had ‘greater contemporary aesthetic utility than the 
other types.” 

In his catalog essay, assessing the impact of Marxist aesthetic 
thecries on Davis’ work, Lane refers to “his earlier, perhaps 
uncenscious lessons in Pragmatism.’”? He maintains that it was 
the social rather than the aesthetic implications of Pragmatism 
that interested Davis, and cites his familiarity with Dewey’s Art 
as Experience in the late ‘30s. While not quarreling with his 
appraisal of the Dewey/Davis connection, | would suggest that 
the broader influence of Pragmatism and its climate of ideas 
should be reconsidered. Certainly the theoretical works of Ross 
and Hambidge, as well as the efforts of Dr. Albert Barnes to 


„dJ develop a scientific methodology for the evaluation of works 


of art, were informed—or misinformed, as the case may be—by 
„an enthusiasm for philosophic Pragmatism, which emphasized 
the efficacy of ideas as intellectual tools, and advocated the 
extension of the experimental techniques of the laboratory 
sciences into all fields of inquiry. The pragmatic maxim for- 
mulated by Charles Sanders Peirce, “Consider what effects, that 
might conceivably have practical bearings, we conceive the 
object of our conception to have. Then, our conception of 
these effects is the whole of our conception of the object,’’"° 
seems to have held considerable appeal for Davis. For Peirce 
and Dewey, meaning was only clarified by the consequences 
of tne idea in operation, another view which clearly emerges 
from Davis’ writings, and one major tendency of Pragmatism, 





its emphasis on continuity of development, is implicit both in 
Davis’ writings and paintings. In Experience and Nature (1925), 
John Dewey stated, ”a future is implicated in a present and the 
reality of the present is the continuous transformation of a past 
into a future.” Speaking in 1941 of his personal development, 
with specific reference to the Eggbeater paintings, Davis de- 
scribed what he called a common denominator in his approach, 
“an urge to unify a reality which would include at all instants, 
the past and a hypothetical future.”"' 

The literature of Pragmatism and of related ontological ma- 
terialism was extensive by the 1920s. Although there is no clear- 
cut evidence that Davis had direct contact with this literature— 
none as specific as his later references to Dewey’s Art as 
Experience '*—it is possible that he selectively assimilated Prag- 
matist Concepts or approaches in the same way he did the ideas 
and attitudes of Henri and Sloan—through discussion and 
example. 

While Davis’ stay in Paris (1928-29) did not provide new 
theoretical insights, it did convince him that American artists 
had no reason to apologize for their work, it reinforced his 
determination to paint his own experience, and it seems to 
have contributed to his sensitivity to topographical and sym- 
bolic concerns that emerged in the early ‘30s and surfaced 
again in the ‘50s. The New York —Paris series of 1930-31 (Fig. 
12) wittily conveys the painter's attempt to concretize visual 
sensations of the past and present into a formally unified whole 
and again illustrates the utilitarian nature of the formula. Writ- 
ing a year after he painted these works, Davis stated, “A series 
of formula pictures carrying a sentimental association would be 
desirable.” Utilizing elements from his Paris drawings and 
paintings, sketches made in 1926, and fresh impressions drawn 
from his summers in Gloucester and Cape Ann, Davis produced 
a body of paintings, gouaches, and a lithograph that also 
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Fig. 12. Stuart Davis, New York—Paris, Number 1, 1931. Oil, 35% x 51%". School of Art Gallery, Uni- 


versity of lowa, lowa City. 
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Fig. 13. Stuart Davis, House and Street, 1931. Oil, 26 x 42%". Collection Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 
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Fig. 14. Stuart Davis, Deuce, 1954. Oil, 26 x 42”. Collection San Francisco Museum of Art. 
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Fig. 15. Stuart Davis, Study for History of Communications, mural in the Hall of Communications, New York World's Fair, 1939 
(destroyed). Ink, 15 x 34”. Photo courtesy Mrs. Stuart Davis. 


function as critiques of past methodology. Reworking the ten- 
tative proto-Cubist fragmentation of Multiple Views, he for- 
mulated a group of sophisticated syntheses, including Garage 
Lights, House and Street (Fig. 13), and Windshield Mirror—the 
last two anticipating such sharply divided, bilingual composi- 
tions of the ‘50s s Deuce (Fig. 14) and Pochade. He also shifted 
his technical emphasis from the discussion of color to pro- 
longed discussicn of the function of drawing, something that 
is evident from the paintings themselves. 

Later in the “30s, and again in the ‘50s, Davis would re- 
examine earlier statements, exercising a pragmatic self-criticism 
that demonstrated that while his aesthetic was open to periodic 
scrutiny, its theeretical underpinnings were strong enough to 
survive the test of time. One such test was the challenge of 
American Scene painting. Assuming the position of principal 
spokesman for abstract painting, Davis insisted that the time 
had come for abstract art in this country and that the indepen- 
dent, material character of the medium had been recognized. 
In the introduction to the catalog of the Whitney Museum 
exhibition Abstract Painting in America in 1935, he insisted on 
studying “the material reality of our medium” and asserted that 
“the approach Fas become scientifically experimental,” while 
in answering the attack of a Marxist critic in Art Front two 
months later, he affirmed the revolutionary character of abstract 
painting relative to the bourgeois academic traditions of past 


and present, including social realism. Davis rejected the notion 


w 


that the abstract artist had not concerned himself with the 
problems of the people and argued that his very objective 
approach to his medium would equip him to identify and to 
give vital expression to those problems. His pragmatic view of 
the place of abstract art in American society found its most 
thoughtful and sustained expression between 1938 and 1940, 
years during which he executed three murals under the WPA/ 
FAP and also pa'nted a mural, the History of Communications 
(Fig. 15), for the World’s Fair, an undertaking which prompted 
a volume of writings that refer to past practices but also utilize 
the specific experience of a large public work to underscore 
the artist's conwiction that painting had absolute, objective 
reality. For Davs “art order” and “real physical order” were 
synonymous. “Tae work of real art expresses nature by analogy 
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Fig. 16. Stuart Davis, notes and diagrams for the mural History of Communi- 
cations, 1939. 


not by similitude.”'? In his working notes and accompanying 
visual diagrams (Fig. 16), he stipulated that ‘The function of 
the mural is concerned only with the aesthetics of the subject— 
In recalling this mural the spectator will not remember dates, 
costumes, correct historical sequence... but he will have a 
stimulating recollection of shape-objects in space in relation to 
each other.” 

The careful accumulation of “data, 


Ad 


the insistence on a 
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scientific “procedure,” the subsequent lengthy discussions of 
physical and philosophical issues, and the constant verification 
of working assumptions in a tangible drawing or diagram, seem 
directly related to what William James termed “the pragmatists’ 
mission of transformation [in this case of art, not philosophy] 
and its methods in the interests of all that is profitable to our 
lives.’"° In speaking of the Federal Art Project’s mural program 
a year earlier, Davis acknowledged this when he claimed “A 
vast education in art is being made available to the American 
people.” Rejecting the overt social didacticism of the vast 
majority of muralists, he chose to raise the consciousness of his 
public through a concerted exposure to the new reality offered 
in modernism. 

In an unpublished article written for Art for the Millions, 
decrying what he termed the “amiable self-satisfaction” of 
domestic naturalism, whether in easel painting or in murals, he 
deplored the lack of real art concerned with “the spirit of 
discovery, of new possibilities, of the dynamism of contempo- 
rary life, of the uniqueness of our time.” He chided sociologists 
for their inability to see art “as an active social force, not only 
acted upon by social categories, but in turn reacting upon 
them,” and claimed that “the best work of the last 75 years was 
great because it is real contemporary art, which expresses in 
the materials of art the new lights, speeds and spaces of our 
epoch. Modern chemistry, physics, electricity... have produced 
a world in which all conceptions of Time and Space have been 
enormously expanded and abstract art both reflects and is an 
active agent in this expansion. Abstract art, in the most broad 
use of the term, is the actual progressive force in the art of our 
epoch. It has brought ideas... that are real things which must 
be learned and applied to the new problems of art, which social 
environment and art itself bring about.” 
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In the last analysis, Davis shared Henri’s belief that “there is 
only one reason for the development of art in America, and 
that is that the people learn the means of expressing themselves 
in their own time and in their own land... and that if art is 
real, it must come to affect every action of our life.”'® The last 
30 years of American art offer the most powerful evidence that 


the pragmatic optimism that informed Davis’ creativity was y 


justified. E 
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City 


and Country in the 1930s: A 


Study of New Deal Murals in New 


York 


MARLENE “ARK 


PON 

The current debaze over Federal funding of the arts and hu- 
manities revolves around a number of issues which are hardly 
new: national versus local control, the autonomy of the Federal 
agencies versus the political control of funds, professionalism 
versus populism, tae Northeastern establishment versus region- 
alism, and one standard of quality versus artistic pluralism. ' 
These issues were first raised in the 1930s, when the Federal 
government became the main patron of the arts. During the 
New Deal the Txeasury Department’s Section of Fine Arts 
maintained the idsals of national control, professionalism, and 
one standard of «uality. The WPA’s Federal Art Project had 
more local contre’ and a more populist and pluralistic spirit. 
_ Although scholars have emphasized the dissimilarities in the 
works of the two projects, a consideration of the works of 
both projects in New York State reveals that a greater distinction 
lies between the works done in the City and the State rather 
than between the works done by one project or the other. 
What emerges is an internationalist vision in the City and a 
local vision in the State. 

Though the Project was national and its head, Holger Cahill, 
operated from Washington, D.C., in each region the program 
varied greatly. Perhaps the most dramatic difference was be- 
tween the functining and nature of the WPA/FAP in New 
York City (the national art capital) and the rest of the state. In 
1936 there were 2.323 WPA/FAP artists in the City and 250 in 
the State. It was-more difficult to get on relief in the State than 
in the City and im addition, the City had until June, 1936, a 
quota of 25 percent for non-relief artists as compared to the 
State's 10 percent. What this meant in effect was that upstate 
J artists were in lower categories and received less pay, approxi- 
mately $75 a morth in comparison to $95 in the City. Because 

there were fewer artists in the State and most of them worked 
in lower categories, there were fewer supervisors.’ 

Audrey McMahon was director of Region II, which included 
parts of Connectivut and New Jersey as well as all of New York 
State. Though she made periodic circuits of the State, she 
administered the Project from the City. In both the City and 
State there were wumerous controversies about both the style 
and content of «he murals and sculptures. On the whole 
McMahon and the WPA/FAP were more successful in the City 
than in the State in overcoming objections by officials and self- 

© appointed critics, The WPA/FAP was subject to greater local 
control in the State, and as a result the work there was more 
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conservative, less varied, and less experimental. Today it is not 
as highly valued by critics.* 

The atmosphere for both art and artists was more sympathetic 
in the City, where the WPA/FAP works were simply more 
visible, there were more classes in every sort of institution, and 
there was much more publicity in the daily press and art 
journals. The enlightened supervisors in the City were also very 
influential and permitted or encouraged experimentation and 
promoted the acceptance of abstract art, satiric art, or Social 
Realism, and their support meant that controversial murals 
were more apt to be approved and to survive criticism. Upstate 
there were no Federal Art Galleries or Community Art Centers, 
there were fewer supervisors, and press reports reached fewer 
people. 

Whereas in the State the artists received their checks in the 
mail, in the City they gathered weekly to wait on line and often 
went to a cafeteria or café together afterward. The concentra- 
tion of artists and the presence of distinguished artists in the 
City had other consequences. Because of the supervision in the 
City the younger artists not only associated with more experi- 
enced or distinguished artists but frequently worked with them 
on murals or in workshops. The artists also found that because 
they had a common employer in the Project, which itself was 
continually threatened with restrictions and cutbacks, they had 
to organize an Artist’s Union to protect their concerns and 
advocate their beliefs. Out of such needs and activities, other 
organizations arose in the City, such as the American Artists 
Congress and the American Abstract Artists. As Joseph Solman 
recalls, “All of a sudden we came out of our holes, our lofts, 
our attics, our garrets, and began to be conscious of the world, 
you know, and maybe it gave us a sense of zip and strength 
and pep, | don’t know what...“ 

More important than the operation of the WPA/FAP in City 
and State is that the works themselves differ in their content. 
Though we can partially account for these variations on the 
WPA/FAP, these differences exist even in the works done for 
other government projects. The other Federal project that pro- 
duced murals and sculptures and operated nationwide between 
1935 and 1943 was the Section of Fine Arts, administered from 
Washington, D.C. Unlike the WPA/FAP, the Section was nota 
relief project but awarded commissions to artists on the basis 
of anonymous competitions. Because of the competition sys- 
tem the artists were often not from the community where the - 
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Fig. 1. Alison Mason Kingsbury, The Onion Fields, 1942, Canastota Post Office, Section of Fine Arts. (Photo: National 


Archives) 


mural was painted. In all the Section of Fine Arts commissioned 
1,116 murals and 301 sculptures, spread more or less evenly 
across the country. In New York State there were 87 commis- 
sions, 13 of which were in the City. Scholars have generally 
thought that the WPA/FAP works were more interesting, more 
radical, and of better quality. But the works of the Section vary 
between City and State in a way comparable to the variation of 
WPA/FAP works. 

The murals in the State emphasize local phenomena, which 
include distinctive landscapes, agricultural activities specific to 
the region, local industries, local heroes, representative family 
groups or people who work together. The historical scenes are 
of local significance, depicting important events in the early 
history of the communities, and usually giving the economic 
reason for the community’s existence. One feels that very 
limited historic forces have been at work in creating the region, 
town, or city. The vision of society that emerges from them is 
essentially a static one that doesn’t lead one to expect changes. 
There appears to be a general contentment with the status quo. 

The murals in the City stress phenomena of national eco- 
nomic importance, industrial and agricultural pursuits that led 
to the growth of the country as a whole, and people of national 
or international prominence or prototypes of all immigrants, 
doctors, workers, or Americans in general. The historical scenes 
are of national or international significance, depicting crucial 
events or periods in world history. One learns that the City is 
product and inheritor of a great tradition and the culmination 
of Western culture and science. In the dynamics of history the 
City is a fulfillment of the past and a promise of the future. The 
vision that emerges from the murals in the City is essentially a 
dynamic one that leads one to expect changes for the better. 
The vision is also very constructive and optimistic and many 
murals show a new society in the process of being built, a 
society that features planning, public housing, community cen- 
ters, public health, and productive leisure. The State, then, is 
the domain of tradition, the City of innovation. 

The difference between the local and national perspectives 
of the works can be demonstrated in specific examples. The 
murals in the state are filled with scenes of local occupations 
like onion growing in Canastota (Fig. 1) and apple picking in 
Clyde and Fredonia.’ In the City Charles Davis had a very 
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Fig. 2. Charles Davis, The Growth of American Industry, 1938, 
Staten Island, Farm Colony, now Seaview Hospital and Home, WPA/ 
FAP. (Photo: Mark Donovan) 
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Fig. 3. Domenico Mortellito, ‘Dock Workers,’ Port Chester Post Office, TRAP. 
(Photo: Ken Golden) 


different conception of economic development. His six mural 
panels for the Farm Colony on Staten Island depicted the basic 
industries of the mation—agriculture, lumbering, mining, rail- 
roads, construction, and steel making (Fig. 2). Davis’ rationale 
for his subjects was that his audience was retired and he 
“hoped to suggest for them a feeling of joy in achievement and 
satisfaction at having taken part in the Progress of American 
Industry.’ 
In the Port Chester Post Office, Domenico Mortellito painted 
a series of panels depicting occupations and industries. The 
occupations are baker, policeman, cabinet maker, fireman, 
postman, cellist, doctor, school teacher, and grocer. Most are 
jobs associated with small towns and are peripheral to major 
“economic forces in America. The industries are the Port Chester 
docks (Fig. 3), the nut and bolt factory, and the Life Saver 
"factory, all sources of local employment. In contrast Ben Shahn 
and Bernarda Bryson painted a series of murals entitled The 
Industrial and Agricultural Resources of America or America at 
Work for the Bronx Central Post Office. In the largest panel 
Walt Whitman speaks to a group of workers and their families 
and the quotation of his poem, written on the blackboard, 
reads in part: “Democracy rests finally/upon us/ (I my brethren 
begin it)/ And our visions/ sweep through eternity.” Reading 
clockwise from that panel, the occupations and industries 
depicted are: coal miner, riveter, engineer (Fig. 4), farmer, textile 
worker (Fig. 5), cotton ginning and bailing, textile mill, me- 
chanical grain harvesting, hydroelectric dam, and steel mill. 
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Fig. 4. Ben Shahn and Bernarda Bryson, The Industrial 
and Agricultural Resources of America, 1939, Bronx Cen- 
tral Post Office, Section of Fine Arts. (Photo: National 
Archives) 


Clearly these were central to the economic growth of the entire 
United States. 

Even in a major city like Buffalo the subject of the murals in 
an industrial high school is the local automotive and aviation 
industry set against the Buffalo skyline (Fig. 6). A pilot stands 
in front of a globe and the products of Buffalo’s industries 
clearly link it to the world. While the pilot may fly to all parts 
of the globe, the workers who make the planes seem oblivious 
of the greater world. In Brooklyn Technical High School Max- 
well Starr’s conception was much grander. The artist wrote that 
the mural “depicts the contribution of all mental activities 
throughout the ages—as mental power; and the findings trans- 
lated into practice—as physical power.’”? The mural consists 
mainly of portraits of great scientists and inventors of the world 
at work (Fig. 7). The examples cited here are not atypical and 
give a clear sense of the differing conceptions of economic 
pursuits in City and State. 

In the murals about traditions or culture the State again 
appears in a more limited context, and the City as part of the 
Western tradition. Carlo Nisita painted a pair of murals for 
Buffalo’s Grosvenor Library, the municipal reference library. A 
Hamilton College professor suggested a 13th-century map for 
the lunette space and Nisita chose Cabot’s map for the other 
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Fig. 5. Ben Shahn and Bernarda Bryson, ‘Textile Industry,” Bronx Central Post Office. (Photo: National 
Archives) 
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Fig. 7. Maxwell B. Starr, History of Mankind In Terms of Mental and Physical Labor, 1941, Brooklyn Technical High School, WPA/FAP. (Photo: National 
Archives) 
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lunette.'° Flanking the round maps were the figures of Dante, 
St. Francis of Asssi, Magellan, and Vasco de Gama. In a City 
library Edward Laning painted four large arched panels and the 
vault for the Pubbc Library on 42nd Street. The artist described 
the panels as follews: 


Our four paness are designed to represent the four great stages 
in the development of the recorded word; first, primitive mark- 
ings engraved ormtablets of clay or stone; second, words inscribed 
on parchment or paper with brush or reed; third, the invention 
of printing with movable types; and fourth, the perfecting of one 
of the “most int»cate and wonderful of all printing inventions,” 
the typesetting machine.'' 


Entitled The Story of the Recorded Word, the panels depict 
Moses, medieval scribes, Gutenberg, and Mergenthaler. The 
vault represents Prometheus bringing fire to mankind. Though 
both mural cycles offer an historic and worldwide perspective, 
the Nisita murals are based on maps preserved in libraries, but 


the Laning murais are based on the whole history of writing, 
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which makes posible the transmittal of an accumulative cul- 
ture. The Nisita murals portray isolated artifacts of history and 
culture, whereas the Laning murals begin with the invention of 
civilization and represent both its continuity and its high points. 

Another comparison can be made between murals about 
music and dance In Buffalo William Rowe painted nine panels 
for Bennett High school. Taken as a whole they encompass the 
native traditions ef American folk songs and dances (Fig. 8) and 
include scenes ot Indian ceremonies, pioneers, cowboys, and 
black religious music. In Brooklyn Seymour Fogel painted two 
large arched panels, Classical Music and Primitive Music, for 


Abraham Lincoln High School. The first panel portrays vocal 
and instrumental music from Gregorian chants to contemporary 
symphonic music. The second (Fig. 9) represents vocal and 
instrumental music in Africa. Again, in the State the murals deal 
with an American tradition and in the City with an international 
tradition. Fogel’s murals would not seem at all controversial 
today, but at the time his work was attacked by a music 
professor who objected to African music being treated equally 
with European music and said the African panel was “obscene 
writing on the wall.”'* Technically, in fact, the murals were very 
different, the first being very academic and the second being 
freely and thickly painted. The Rowe murals were only contro- 
versial because of the distortion of the figures. Even in the City, 
where there was much greater acceptance of a world view, the 
dispute over the subject matter of the Fogel murals indicated 
that there were limits to this acceptance. 

In murals that are about tradition as well as culture the 
differences are just as great. In Hudson, New York, Charles 
Clark painted a mural in the Columbia County Courthouse. 
The scene is of the arrival of Judge Peter Van Ness, 1734-1804, 
the First Judge of the Court of Common Pleas at the Old Court 
House in Claverack in 1787. In the New York County Court- 
house on Foley Square in Manhattan Andrew T. Schwartz 
painted a series of murals of historic scenes. The titles are as 
follows: “In October 1683 the First New York Assembly Estab- 
lished a ‘Charter of Liberties’ providing for Trial by Jury,” 
“Meeting of the First Popular Law Court of New Netherland in 
the City Hall of New Amsterdam,” and “In 1664 the Province 
of New Netherland Passed from the Dutch to the English.” 
Even though both the Clark and the Schwartz murals are about 
Colonial history, the former is about an event of purely local 





Fig. 8. William B. Rowe, Theme of Music, 1934, Buffalo, Bennett High School, PWAP. (Photo: 


Mark Donovan) 
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Fig. 9. Seymour Fogel, Primitive Music, 1937, Brooklyn, Abraham Lincoln High 
School, WPA/FAP. (Photo: National Archives) 


significance, the latter about the tradition of liberty in New 
York. Another mural in the New York County Courthouse, done 
by Attilio Pusterla, also provides a dramatic contrast to the 
Clark mural. Pusterla also took as his theme Law Through the 
Ages. The mural encompasses the Egyptian, Mosaic, Chinese, 
Celtic, Greek and Roman, Justinian and Canon Law, Napo- 
leonic, and American periods and contributions in law. This 
kind of grand scheme, including both written and unwritten 
law on a worldwide scale, appears nowhere in the State. 

In Rochester Carl W. Peters painted eight panels for the 
auditorium of Charlotte High School. The history of the Lake 
Erie shore begins with Algonquin (Fig. 10) and Iroquois Indians, 
the French missionaries and explorers, and then chronicles the 
pioneer settlements, the 18th-century English colonists, 19th- 
century agriculture and transportation, and the triumph of the 
American ideal at the outbreak of World War II. Though the 
high school is now in the city of Rochester, the murals do not 
deal with the city or the tremendous industrial development 
there. 

In Manhattan Geoffrey Norman painted ten panels in the 
auditorium of what was then Straubenmuller Textile High 
School, now called Charles Evans Hughes High School. The 
eight side panels were “devoted to a marked period in history. 
Thus we have: . .. Egypt, Assyria, Asia, Greece . . . Rome, 
Byzantium, Middle Ages, 20th Century.” The end panels “un- 
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Fig. 10. Carl W. Peters, sketch for ‘Algonquin Fishermen," 
1942, Rochester, Charlotte High School, WPA/FAP. (Photo: 
Mark Donovan) 


fold a panorama of the world’s truly great leaders in the arts of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and literature.” One of 
the inscriptions reads: “Man has left his record down the ages 
and posterity finds in it, rich inspiration and incentive to 
contribute worthily its own chapter in the vast epic of civiliza- 
tion "s 

An even more striking contrast can be made between murals 
at Proctor High School in Utica and at De Witt Clinton High 
School in the Bronx. Egbert N. Clark painted six murals depicting 
18th- and 19th-century history in the Mohawk Valley. The 
scenes are very specific ones and emphasize pre-industrial 


development and values. The industries of the region are rep- ~M 


resented by the Wetmore Grist Mill (Fig. 11), a water-powered 
mill. Education is represented by the little one-room school 
house set in a distant past; transportation is represented by 
canals, which were the important trade routes before the rail- 
road. In these murals the time is before the Civil War and what 
is represented is seen as scenic and pastoral. There is very little 
sense of achievement or growth. 

In the Bronx Alfred Floegel and Fosden Ransom painted a 
frieze entitled The History of the World. Whereas Clark’s murals 
began in the Colonial period, this frieze begins with the first 
appearance of man in the prehistoric period. The mural is very 
ambitious and alludes to a surprising number of historical 
moments: Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages and the first recorded 
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Fig. 11. Egbert N. Clark, ‘Grist Mills Run by Water-Power Were the First Industries in the Mohawk Valley,” 1936, Utica, Thomas R. 


Proctor High School, WPA/FAP. (Photo: Mark Donovan) 





Fig. 12. James Michael Newell, The Evolution of Western Civilization, 1938, Bronx, Evander Childs High School, WPA/FAP. (Photo: National Archives) 


history, classical and Christian history and the Renaissance, and 
_the discovery of the new world. The artists described the final 
section as follows: 


After a hint of the teachings of Buddha and the gods of India, 
the design turns to the Americas. The Mayan civilization and life 
of the North American Indian is shown, the coming of Dutch 
and English traders, and the early settlers. Their descendants 
move to the west through the peril of Indian attack, the United 
States fights through its various wars and enters the modern 
period of invention and progress. '* 


The backdrop of the modern period is the great industrial and 
commercial city and even includes a reference to the activities 
of the WPA. 

Murals of local history appear in both the City and the State, 
but such grandiose epics of civilization appear in the City, and 
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then only rarely.'° One of the best examples is The Evolution 
of Western Civilization by James Michael Newell in Evander 
Childs High School in the Bronx. It begins with the cave men, 
treats the middle ages, the Renaissance, America in the 19th 
century, and concludes with the modern city as based on law 
and science (Fig. 12). The WPA/FAP so valued the mural that 
they allowed Newell to paint it in true fresco and made a film 
about the technique. 

In the State the historical murals concentrate on local history 
and are overwhelmingly about American roots in the Colonial 
or pre-industrial periods. They rarely come up to the present 
time, even in great industrial centers. It is difficult to understand 
the relationship of the past and present if one conceives of 
history in the way the State murals do. Time seems to have 
stopped and the future is almost nonexistent. The grandiose 
City murals have a much broader, more complex and universal 
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Fig. 13. Marion Greenwood, Planned Community Life, 1940, Brooklyn, Red Hook Houses, WPA/FAP (since destroyed). 


(Photo: National Archives) 


view of history, beginning with the foundations of Western 
civilization and portraying its achievements. They represent a 
whole historical process by means of which one not only 
achieves the present but looks forward to the future and to 
even greater accomplishments. The view of history is a con- 
structive, creative, and dynamic one that should inspire the 
youth to take their place among the great leaders, inventors, 
artists, and scientists of the world. 

A distinct vision of a new society emerges in the City murals, 
as opposed to the essentially static vision of the State murals. 
The context of this new vision is specifically the work done for 
public housing, which was at the time a new Federal initiative. 
Again the contrast between the State and the City Is marked. 
Two New York City sculptors, Robert Cronbach and Harold 
Ambellan, went to Buffalo to do reliefs for Willert Park Courts. 
They consulted community leaders and produced designs that 
were acceptable to the residents. Their small reliefs symbolize 
home life, education, industry, and agriculture. The larger reliefs 
represent fleeing slaves, black soldiers returning South during 
the Civil War, flour milling, children, family, and learning. 
These subjects relate mostly to the daily lives of the black 
residents. Taken together, they give no vision of black society 
and no hope for a better future. The murals in City housing 
projects are very different. Phillip Guston painted a mural 
entitled Cultural and Recreational Activities of a Community 
Center for the Queensbridge Houses in Queens. In the mural 
he stressed constructive recreation for children and cultural 
activities for adults, community health, and the construction of 
adequate housing. In Brooklyn Marion Greenwood had a gran- 
der scheme in her mural Planned Community Life for the Red 
Hook housing project. Her overall theme was “a call for space, 
light, beauty and collective order, an environment in which the 
varied needs of the individual are effectively reconciled with 
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social needs.” The theme of the three panels is to point the 
way to a better future. The panel on regional development and 
housing opens a new life to “the future generations.” The panel 
on housing construction enables families to look forward “with 
a new optimism to a better community life.” The panel on the 
healthful environment of the planned community shows the 
“cultural activities that come out of the new leisure produced 
by a higher social order” (Fig. 13)."° 

The vision of society that emerges in the murals in the State 
is traditional and family-oriented, but that in City murals is 
work-oriented and presents women in more varied roles. In 
Rochester Carl W. Peters painted for Madison High School two 
panels, Life of Contemplation (Fig. 14) and Life of Action (Fig. 
15). Boys and girls learn in the first panel, but only men create 
the world in the second panel. Although the sex roles are often 
traditional in the City murals too, there does seem to be a 
slightly greater range of activity open to girls. In Ruth Reeves’ 
mural in Andrew Jackson High School in Queens the girls 
participate actively and equally with boys (Fig. 16), and in 
Michael Loew’s murals in Charles Evans Hughes High School, 
one woman takes her place alongside men in the textile indus- 
try (Fig. 17). 

We have already described the sculptures, the only works 
dealing with black life and culture in the State, for the black 
community in Buffalo. In the City there are several murals that 
deal with black history, culture, and hopes for the future. Vertis 
Hayes’ mural The Pursuit of Happiness in Harlem Hospital 
treats of the black experience in Africa, the American South, 
and the urban and industrial North (Fig. 18). The linking of the 
African background to the American experience emphasizes 
the tradition of black culture in the past and the hopes for its 
fulfillment in the future. 

There is another phenomenon that distinguishes City murals. 
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Fig. 1%. Carl W. Peters, Life of Contemplation, Roch- 
ester, “Madison High School, WPA/FAP. (Photo: Mark 
Donoven) 


There were no abstract murals in the State but a number in the 
City—in schools, in housing projects, and in the municipal 
radio station. The rationale for abstract murals was essentially 
that they were restful. In the radio station the WPA/FAP artists 
painted four murals that, the WPA press release explained, 
would create a proper environment. They were designed to 
soothe rather than distract the observer “through the proper 
use of form and color.” The rhythms and harmonies were 
compared to music.'’ In one high school they were also asso- 
ciated with music. In the housing project they were placed in 
the social rooms to stimulate relaxation and to harmonize with 
the architecture. ™ 

The grand and futuristic vision of a planned society in the 
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Fig. 15. Carl W. Peters, Life of Action, Rochester, 
Madison High School. (Photo: Mark Donovan) 


City stands in sharp contrast to the more limited view in the 
State. The localism of the State, however, was purposeful and 
reflected positive values. One was the importance of public 
support for public patronage and its products. The Section’s 
position was that “a work of art carries more meaning for the 
people for whom it is intended when it deals with familiar 
subject matter and reflects their local interest, aspirations, and 
activities.’ Another was the traditional American belief in the 
virtues of the small town and rural communities in the devel- 
opment and maintenance of democracy. Many people felt that 
small communities represented an ideal of citizens working 
and living together harmoniously—values that are very appar- 
ent in the murals of the State. 
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a 
Fig. 16. Ruth Reeves, Student Activities in School, 1941, Queens, Andrew Jackson High School, WPA/FAP. (Photo: 
National Archives) 
+ 
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Fig. 17. Michael Loew, Industrial Chronology in Textile Manufacturing, 1935, Manhattan, Charles Evans Hughes High School, ERB (partly destroyed). 
(Photo: National Archives) 
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Fig. 18. Vertis Hayes, Pursuit of Happiness, 1937, Manhattan, Harlem Hospital, WPA/FAP. (Photo: 


National Archives) 


The present day discussion about Federal patronage would 
lead us to expect that the results of patronage should depend 


-upon the administration and the ideology of the funding 


agency. In the 1930s and since, many people have argued that 
there was indeed that difference between the work of the 
WPA/FAP and the Section. What we are suggesting is that the 
differences in the organization of the projects does not seem 
to have been as important as was the place for which the work 
was intended, at least in New York State. For instance, the 
national control and professionalism of the Section should have 
produced works with a national focus but in fact produced 
works with a local orientation in the State and a national one 
in the City. Despite the fact that the WPA championed local 
control and artistic pluralism, it produced works that were 
comparable to those of the Section in both the State and the 
City. These phemomena suggest that the terms of the current 
debate may not be the only relevant ones in deciding the future 


and outcome of public patronage of the arts. E 


1. See, for instance, the account of a recent debate, ` ‘Elitism’ in Arts and 
Humanities Units Is Debated,'’ The New York Times, April 27, 1978, p. C- 
18. 

2. The main works that study the differences in the projects and emphasize 
their dissimilarities are: Francis V. O'Connor, Federal Support for the Visual 
Arts: The New Deal and Now, Greenwich, Conn., 1971, and Richard D. 
McKinzie, The New Deal for Artists, Princeton, N.J., 1973. 

3. Marlene Park and Gerald E. Markowitz, New Deal for Art, Hamilton, N.Y., 
1977, Chapter Z. 

4. Audrey McMahoa, “A General View of the WPA Federal Art Project in New 
York City and State,” in Francis V. O'Connor, ed., The New Deal Art 
Projects: An Anthology of Memoirs, Washington, D.C., 1972, pp. 51-76. 

5. Quoted in Park and Markowitz, op. cit., p. 63. See also Solman’s memoir in 
O'Connor, ed., Fhe New Deal Art Projects, op. cit., pp. 115-32. 
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6. See O'Connor, Federal Support, op. cit., pp. 35, 54. Although the WPA/ 
FAP and the Section were the largest and most long-lived of the Federal 
projects, we will also consider in this essay works produced by other 
government art projects, including the Public Works of Art Project (PWAP), 
the first Federal project that operated for only seven months in 1933-34, 
and the Treasury Relief Art Project (TRAP), that operated between 1935- 
39 and commissioned murals and sculpture in Federal buildings. The first 
initiative in relief for artists was actually taken by the College Art Association, 
which with private and city funds created the Emergency Work (later Relief) 
Bureau (EWB/ERB), 1932-35. 

7. All the works, with one exception, are cited and reproduced in Park and 
Markowitz. The Clyde Post Office mural was painted by Thomas Donnelly in 
1941 for the Section; the Fredonia Post Office mural was painted by Arnold 
Blanch in 1937 for the Section. 

8. Davis, ‘Progress of American Industry,’ New York City Art Commission 
Archives, 279 DC. 

9. Starr, ‘‘Mural—The History of Power," Art Commission Archives, 1634 AX. 

10. A map used by John Cabot's son, Sebastian, in his lectures on the New 
World. The Grosvenor Library Bulletin, XX, March 1938, p. 51. The murals 
have since been destroyed. 

11. The Mural Paintings by Edward Laning in the New York Public Library, New 
York, 1963. 

12. Undated letter from Fogel in 1976 about the reaction to his mural. 

13. Art Commission Archives, 1553 AR. 

14. Art Commission Archives, 1380 AN. 

15. The main exception is the mural by B. James Thornley in the Peekskill 
Middle School, some 50 miles from New York City. 

16. Art Commission Archives, 2319 A-E. The two side panels have been de- 
stroyed. 

17. WPA press release, July 28, 1939, National Archives, RG 69, Box 76. 

18. Burgoyne Diller, “Abstract Murals,” in Francis O'Connor, ed., Art for the 
Millions, Greenwich, Conn., 1973, pp. 69-71. 

19. Section of Fine Arts, “Exhibition of Preliminary Sketches for Murals,” n.d., 
National Archives, RG 121/122. 


Marlene Park is Associate Professor of Art History at John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice (CUNY), New York and acting Chairperson of the Public Art 
Preservation Committee, New York. 
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Hans Namuth’s Photographs of 
Jackson Pollock as Art Historical 


Documentation 


FRANCIS V. O'CONNOR 


Hans Namuth’s photographs and films of Jackson Pollock doc- 
ument the physical environment and painting technique of one 
of America’s most famous and controversial artists at the peak 
of his career: 1950 to 1956. Just as Daguerre’s famous 1839 view 
of a boulevard in Paris documents facts about early 19th- 
century chimney pots, roof carpentry, and shoeshine boys 
before it assumes its status as a turning point in Western visual 
culture, Namuth’s images of Pollock are visual records before 
they are works of art. What a photograph says in itself and what 
others can say about it produces a subtle triangulation between 
1) the physical record of what light etched at a given moment 
on a given chemical emulsion, 2) the meaning of that data 
relative to an art historian’s inevitably selective and usually 
subjective purpose, and 3) the role of the image as a cultural 
“icon,” It is a tribute to the strength of Namuth’s technical and 
visual sensibility that his images of Jackson Pollock not only 
record the artist at work but, in certain instances, have come to 
symbolize the aesthetic roots of an entire school of American 
painting. 

Namuth made two films and approximately 500 still photo- 
graphs of Pollock between 1950 and the end of the artist’s life. 
Both films, and the great majority of the still photographs, show 
the artist in the act of painting. The remaining stills record the 
studio at East Hampton, several of Pollock’s most important 
exhibitions, and his changing appearance during the last years 
of his life. 

About Pollock’s studio, the photographs tell us that it was a 
converted barn with numerous chinks between the wall boards. 
This primitive construction reduced painting, for Pollock, to a 
seasonal occupation, though he occasionally worked in winter, 
using dangerous kerosene stoves for heat. Only in the very last 
years of his life could he afford to insulate his studio for year- 
round work. Fortunately, at East Hampton the weather is rela- 
tively mild into the early winter and spring can be early. But 
painting was, for Pollock, in many ways determined by the 
cycle of nature. 

The photographs also reveal that Pollock was constantly 
surrounded by his earlier work. As with insulation, there was 
no “stack” space built into the studio until late in his life. His 
life’s work lined the walls of the studio and was kept face up 
so he could engage in a constant visual dialogue with his 
origins and achievements. 
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Other photographs of 1951 show how many of his famous 
“black and white” paintings of that year were painted on long 
strips of canvas “in series’”—to be cut apart and stretched later. 
These photographs will prove invaluable when someone comes 
to study Pollock’s “iconography” in terms of the juxtaposition 
of images revealed. The positioning of human heads next to 
less “representational” configurations will shed light on the 
meaning of such major works as Portrait and a Dream of 1953. 
One can also find in these photographs at least one “under- 
painting’—that for Number 1, 1952. 

But above all else, Namuth’s photographs and films make 
explicit Pollock’s famous and seriously misunderstood painting 
technique. First of all, they reveal that when a very large 
painting was in process, its area reduced Pollock's work space» 
to just a few feet around its edge. The flat plane of the canvas— 
a literal re-creation of the uninhabited plain of Tanguy or Dali, 
or the empty plane of Mir6—had to be reached without enter- 
ing. The painting process therefore became an ongoing tension 
between the edges and the center of the canvas and Pollock’s 
gestures of bending, kneeling, stretching, and straddling corners 
constituted an intense and awkward struggle against relentless, 
self-imposed limits. After the very early stages of laying in the 
initial design, he could not step into the canvas; he was re- 
manded to the periphery of the four sides of the canvas, 
painting toward the center in an intense, mandalic dance which 
is most dramatically revealed in the films. 

The films also help to redefine what is commonly, and 
imprecisely, described as Pollock’s “drip” technique. He began a 
to utilize this method in earnest in 1947 and developed endless ~ 
variations on it over the years. While Pollock himself once,y 
spoke of preferring “dripping fluid paint,” and of how it is 
possible “to control the flow of the paint,” he never specifically 
characterized his technique. Unfortunately, the English lan- 
guage does not contain one word which comprehensively 
describes the full complexity of his famous method. 

“To drip,” according to the Oxford English Dictionary, means 
“to let fa liquid] fall in drops” and is totally unsuited to describe 
a process of painting which was intended to produce a predom- 
inantly linear effect. “To flow” is essentially an intransitive verb 
which attributes too much agency to the medium itself and 
implies a flooding, planar effect foreign to Pollock’s work. 
Other verbs, such as “to splatter,” “to splash,” “to dribble,” aos 
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trickle,” etc. connote a capriciousness of intention similar to 

the implications of “to drip.” The one word which comes 

closest to describing accurately both the artistic results and the 
_ kinetic realities of Pollock’s technique is the transitive verb “to 
“pour.” The OED defines “to pour” as “to emit in a stream; to 
“xause or allow fa )quid or granular substance] to flow out of 
-a vessel or receptaele; to discharge or shed copiously.” 

Pollock’s methoc ought, therefore, to be called the “pouring 
technique.” It must, however, be further defined in terms of 
the varied physical situations encountered in actually painting 
a picture—situations for which Namuth’s films constitute pri- 
mary evidence. 

In general, the f lms show liquid paint propelled across flat 
canvases of varying size. As the paint traverses the air it enters 
trajectories that are recorded instantly and accurately when the 
paint lands on the surface. Thus the paint, forming itself in 
space as it travels in time over a predetermined area, sets down 
an accurate pictuse of the force—either gentle or violent— 
which initially impelled it. As can be seen in Namuth’s color 

„film of Pollock painting, the speed and rhythm of this process 
were functions of the size of the work and the complexity of its 
execution. Number 29, 1950, filmed from below as it was 
painted on glass, was slowly and carefully poured over collage 
elements. The other painting created on the ground in the color 
film (on canvas—and later destroyed by the artist), was poured 
out with a quicker weaving, tossing, rhythmic gesture required 
by its larger scale. The short black-and-white film, which reveals 
Pollock’s technique more explicitly than the color film, shows 
the artist beginning with a studied pouring out of an elegant 
black “drawing” ever the entire surface of a long, narrow 
ground. He then proceeds to develop this initial drawing, 
carefully countering its formal elements (some of which are 
suggestive of figures) with an ever more dense and complex 

- interweaving of strands of paint. In doing so he picks up speed, 
entering into the momentum of the process until he is working 
furiously around the four sides of the painting. Thus, by speed- 
ing up or slowing Cown the pouring process, and by employing 
different kinesthetic gestures—a thrust of the arm, a flick of the 
wrist—varied effects are obtained: elegant delicacy, complex 
linearity, feathery calligraphy, intricate density. None of these 
dynamic effects are adequately described by the idea of “drip- 
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ping”; all find either literal or figurative definition in the human 
process of “pouring out” which Namuth’s films so dramatically 
document. 

Namuth’s photographs also record two of Pollock’s most 
important exhibitions—his 1950 and 1951 shows at the Betty 
Parsons Gallery. The photographs of the former help us to re- 
experience the overwhelming visual ambiance created by the 
juxtaposition of masterpieces such as One, Autumn Rhythm, 
Lavender Mist and the black-and-white Number 32, at the time 
they were first exposed to the American public. 

Finally, there is one photograph of Pollock painting which 
stands out among all these informative images as Namuth’s 
masterpiece (cover). It shows Pollock straddling the upper left 
corner of the unfinished Autumn Rhythm. Behind him hangs 
One. He is in motion, his right arm a blur, totally engaged in 
the painting process. Namuth has caught him in a beam of 
sunlight whose angle accentuates his movement. The sun’s 
glare and his own momentum cast his face into an uncanny 
resemblance to that of Charles Baudelaire as abstracted by 
Raymond Duchamp-Villon in his 1911 bronze bust of the poet- 
critic. The high brow, the deep-set eyes, the compressed lips— 
are all the same, and, for an instant, suggest an apt historical 
and cultural analogy. For the great French writer and the great 
American painter both understood the essential link between 
artistic and natural processes. That Pollock could assert prag- 
matically that “I am nature” places him at the conclusion of a 
“romantic” tradition which Baudelaire began by articulating 
the role of the artist as intermediary between the inner and 
outer worlds. Thus this powerful photograph, by means of the 
uncanny alchemy of light, identifies Pollock and his extraordi- 
narily natural technique with one of his truly kindred prede- 
cessors. It leaves us to contemplate those correspondances of 
fact, fate and chance which transcend lenses, chemistry, history 
and scholarship to reaffirm the unity at the root of all authentic 


art. BE 


This essay was first published in French in Hans Namuth, L'atelier de Jackson 
Pollock, Paris, 1978, pp. 11-15. The English edition of this book will be published 
early in 1980 under the title Pollock Painting. 


Francis V. O'Connor is co-editor of Jackson Pollock: A Catalogue Raisonneé of 
Paintings, Drawings, and Other Works, and is currently working on a history of 
the American mural. 
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The Scull Auction and the Scull Film ” 


BARUCH D. KIRSCHENBAUM 


On the evening of October 18, 1973, at Sotheby Parke Bernet, 
taxi-fleet owner Robert C. Scull sold 50 works from his well- 
known collection of contemporary American painting and 
sculpture. The sale brought record prices for works by living 
artists and earned a total of $2,242,900. Jasper Johns’ Double 
White Map, which Scull bought around 1965 for $10,200, 
brought the highest price of the evening, $240,000 from dealer 
Ben Heller, who that summer had sold Jackson Pollock’s Blue 
Poles to the Australian National Gallery for $2,000,000. The 
auction raised issues of substance about the practice and ex- 
change of art, and brought demonstrators and street theater to 
the entrance of Sotheby Parke Bernet. Outraged by the impli- 
cations of the sale, Barbara Rose titled her stinging report of 
the auction in New York Magazine “Profit Without Honor.” 

The auction itself, the pre-sale activities and preparations, 
and the protests and confrontations are all documented in a 
remarkable film originated and produced by E.J. Vaughn in 
collaboration with John Schott. The identification of this film, 
America’s Pop Collector: Robert C. Scull —-Contemporary Art at 
Auction, as an important, indeed irreplaceable art historical 
document is the direct subject of this paper. 

The film does more than simply document the sale. It offers 
an idea of the broader social, cultural, and economic context in 
which the events of that evening took place. In doing so it 
suggests the complex interconnections of the “art world,” 
which reach far beyond the making and even the exchange of 
art itself. It also integrates within the action a series of cinematic 
portraits of the principals involved, particularly Robert and 
Ethel Scull. The study of the individuals raises the question of 
personal motivation and introduces a psychological dimension 
to the description of what took place. 

In short, the film offers a synoptic view of a significant event 
of our time involving the exchange of art. In studying past art 
the retrieval of such information is an arduous task. Connec- 
tions between apparently disparate elements of social/cultural/ 
political/economic and artistic activities must often be made 
speculatively rather than as certainly documented. With a view 
to future history, then, and certainly for our own understanding, 
it is worthwhile to identify contemporary documents which in 
themselves establish such cultural interconnections. The Scull 
film is such a document. 

The film was conceived and directed by E.J. Vaughn and John 
Schott and filmed by Susan and Alan Raymond along with Ron 
Dorfman.” It was edited by John Schott and Leah Siegal. The 
cinematic philosophy followed by the group has been called 
“direct cinema” and sometimes referred to as “reality filmmak- 
ing.” It is based on the ideas of Richard Leacock, who with 
others in the late ‘50s and early ‘60s pioneered the use of 
portable, hand-held and synchronous sound equipment in the 
making of documentaries. The central idea, which has tempted 
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filmmakers from the very beginning, is that with the right 
equipment it would be possible to document an event as it 
unfolds in reality. The cameraman, in a sense, becomes an 
unseen presence within the action; and ideally the film, even 
as edited, allows the viewer to become a participant in the 
event rather than an observer of a restructured reality. Whether 


the film accomplishes that purpose in regard to the Scull - 


auction will be discussed below. Whether it does or not, it 
most certainly represents the events of that evening and places 


them within the context of New York art dealing in which they” 


took place. 

Edited from hours of footage, the 72-minute film starts with 
pre-title shots of the cocktail party opening the exhibition of 
the sale pieces at the showing rooms at Sotheby Parke Bernet. 
As the camera pans the exhibited works, a voice-over network 
news (CBS) narration is heard reporting the actual auction and 
the events immediately surrounding it. There is a cut toa TV 
monitor (black-and-white) showing scenes from the auction 
along with continued narration. The emphasis of the report is 
on protesters blocking the entrance of Sotheby Parke Bernet, 
and on the record prices brought for individual pieces. With a 


cut back to the pre-auction party, Robert and Ethel Scull are 7 


seen talking with each other in front of and completely sur- 
rounded by the white diagonal stripes of Stella’s deep blue 
Sabine Pass. Amidst the activity of the party Scull is followed 
singly as he talks to various people including dealer Leo Castelli, 
and explains to a woman acquaintance that he thinks the sale 
is the right thing at the right moment and will benefit the 
artists. He is clearly pleased with the way the works icok 
together. It was his intention to curate the sale like an exhibition 
through the selection of particular pieces to be included. 

The juxtaposition of the pre-sale activities with the network’s 
report of the auction as it took place creates a dramatic tension 
in the film between an already accomplished event and its 
unfolding in the film. The present in the film is seen against 
the background of what we know from the broadcast actually 
happened. This knowledge intensifies for the viewer all the 


behind-the-scenes preparations at Sotheby Parke Bernet: the . 


seating arrangement (the Japanese are next to the Italians), 
instructions to the staff (be forceful without being rude), and 
finally the removal of the works from the exhibition rooms to 
the storage area of the main auction theater. Women take care 
of the protocol; black men, mostly, supplied with white cotton 
gloves, take care of the moving. The viewing rooms are panned 
again empty of people and emptied of the works. 

The preparations, which are seen in multiple cuts and fade- 
outs from place to place and scene to scene, lead to the climax 
of both the film and the event. On the evening of the auction, 
as witnessed on the screen, the entrance to Sotheby Parke 
Bernet is blocked by chanting demonstrators. Rank-and-file 
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cabbies accuse Scull of profiteering at their expense. They Carry 
signs reading “Robbing Cabbies is his Living Buying Artists is 
his Game” and “Never Trust a Rich Hippie.” Art Worker Coa- 


\Jition members stage a street theater event—mock beautiful 
R exploiting mock artists. Women artists protest that work 


/ 
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‘by only one woman, Lee Bontecou, is included in the sale. The 
night-time scenes outside Sotheby Parke Bernet are shot with 
a camera confusion reminiscent of the filmic reporting of the 
anti-war protests o the late ‘60s. Demonstrators are contrasted 
markedly and pointedly with ticket holders pushing by them to 
get in. Robert and Ethel Scull arrive in a chauffeur-driven 
Checker limousine They are ushered in the back way, and up 
in the freight elevator. Ethel wears a long black jersey sheath 
emblazoned with ‘he emblem of the Scull’s Angels taxi fleet. 

The auction itse f is remarkable and dramatic in its filming. 
John Marion, president of Sotheby Parke Bernet and auctioneer 
for the sale, knocks down each piece emphatically. The camera 
pans the audience like the auctioneer searching for bids. It 
follows the intense round of bidding on de Kooning’s Police 
Gazette ($180,00@) and on Johns’ Double White Map 
($240,000). Intercu’ between the shots of bids being made, and 
âs prices rise rapid'y in $5,000 increments, the Sculls are shown 
reacting. He cranes his neck to see from where the bids are 
coming, while Ethel, less curious, contemplates the event with 
an almost sad intrespection. 
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Robert and Ethel Scull at the auction. 


At the conclusion of the sale, which comes perhaps a little 


Fico rapidly in the film, confrontation breaks out within the 


house itself. After making a statement in favor of artists’ royal- 
ties and after kissing Ethel, Robert Rauschenberg engages Scull 
for the camera and accuses him of profiteering at his and other 
artists’ expense. A combined collage and painting of his, 
Double Feature, bought by Scull for $2500 in 1959, was sold for 
$90,000.) Drunk, Dut quite aware of his purpose, he shoves 
Scull rudely—“l’v2 been working my ass off for you to make 
that profit.” He wants Scull to buy his next piece—‘‘at these 
prices.” Scull coneedes that he will look at it anyway. Both men 
are obviously conscious of the media presences and therefore 
the public nature of their pronouncements. Scull maintains 
that he’s done only good for the artists by raising their prices— 
“I’ve been working for you too. We work for each other.” Their 
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Robert Rauschenberg and Scull. 


points are made and the confrontation ends in a stand-off 
between them. Scull, however, is clearly angered when a young, 
unknown man (perhaps a reporter) challenges him on the same 
issue of exploitation and profiteering. A yelling match takes 
place—‘who the hell do you think you’re talking to?” 

It’s over. Just before the Sculls leave they are told that Ben 
Heller had taken Johns’ Double White Map. Ethel is saddened 
by the news—“it’s a shame; it should have gone to a museum.” 
Robert comforts her—“it will eventually. It will.” A certain 
tension between them is evident. The Sculls leave, and the 
camera in a Classical movie ending follows the tail lights of 
their limousine down Madison Avenue. The closing titles are 
followed (somewhat awkwardly for the edgy viewer) by a brief 
coda in which workers (again mostly black) are shown packing 
the pieces—most obviously Johns’ bronze Ale Cans ($90,000) — 
for shipment. A worker avoids removing an awkwardly placed 
sticker from the bronze base of the cans—“if the patina comes 
off, | don’t want to know about it.” The finished crates, stacked 
against one another, are stenciled: 


“Keep Dry” 
“Work of Art” 
“PRAGILE” 


From the point of view of the film the auction is seen not 
simply as self-contained historical occurrence, but as a media 
event. The film opens, as already described, with a network 
report on the auction as seen on a television monitor. In 
another sequence before the auction Scull is shown on a 
television talk show which we witness on the bank of monitors 
in the studio control room. There, in answer to a question 
about his cabs, he says that his cabs will pick you up anywhere 
and take you to your door—“you don’t have to walk any- 
where.” That remark ironically and unwittingly sets Scull’s own 
privileged situation against the larger reality of the city and its 
common fears. 

In other sequences before the auction we witness interviews 
with the Sculls at their apartment, where Alfred Leslie’s giant 
portrait of Scull and Warhol’s multiple photo-booth portrait of 
a younger and more spirited Ethel are incorporated as part of 
their domestic environment. In these scenes the camera focuses 
primarily on the Sculls and their interviewers, but also opens 
the frame to include the media equipment and personnel. Brief 
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interviews take place at Sotheby Parke Bernet as well, and 
careful watching of the scenes there reveals the continual 
presences of reporters, photographers, and film crews. The 
action is occasionally punctuated by the whiteouts of flash 
bulbs. 

The media presence as externally documented (and one here 
could discover a kind of infinite regress of filmers filming 
filmers) creates a disturbing reciprocity between the event as it 
actually unfolds, and as it will be seen on the 11 o’clock news 
or reported in the press. The message is clear: news taking 
continually mediates reality for us. That mediation becomes an 
active and manipulatory presence in the event itself. To record 
history requires the recording of that media presence and of 
the potential effects of its products on our consciousness. By 
incorporating the media so insistently the filmmakers seek not 
to establish their own omniscience, but to offer a compounded 
view of the event as it took place and as it was otherwise 
recorded and used. Somewhere all wrapped up here is the 
complex question of the relationship between image and real- 
ity. When taken in context of an auction of works of art, that 
question leads to a different kind of regress: images within 
images within images. | 

Through the media and with Scull’s cooperation, the auction 
became a public entertainment. All the elements were present 
for a good show: irate artists, angry proletariat, incomprehen- 
sible art, high profits, prominent persons, international connec- 
tions, etc. Auctions are like stage events anyway. And this one 
with its crowded (SRO) main theater, auxiliary television rooms, 
and ushered audience was clearly like an opening-night spec- 
tacular.? In the film Scull himself seems caught up, or at least 
seems to feel that he should be caught up, in the entertainment. 
As he and Ethel leave their apartment for the auction, he 
counters the rather somber mood by saying, “If you can’t enjoy 
it, why bother?” The answer seems somehow obvious. 

The multi-leveled cinematic portrait that emerges from the 
various views of Robert Scull—in interviews with the press, in 
personal exchange, at Sotheby Parke Bernet, at his office at the 
taxi garage—is that of cultural innocent surprised by what has 
happened and genuinely upset by the accusations against him. 
Compared to Rauschenberg, who came to the auction with a 
complaint and staged a confrontation to make it public, Scull 
remains somehow out of touch with the seriousness of the 
issues, He is taken aback by the heat of the attack. He leaves 
the impression of a rather gentle, unaffected man who wishes 
to hurt nobody, and who simply wants people to like him. 
Above all, as he says in a dark interview filmed in the interior 
of his car as it negotiates New York traffic and the light streets 
flash by outside, he doesn’t want to make an idiot of himself. 

Nowhere in the film is to be found even a recollection of 
Tom Wolfe's aggressive pleasure-and-status seekers, “Bob and 
Spike,” as he described the Sculls of the ‘60s in The Pump 
House Gang .* The titles of two of de Kooning’s paintings sold 
at the auction, Spike’s Folly | (1959) and Spike’s Folly Il (1960), 
are the only reminders of that old identity. Despite the excite- 
ment of the sale, there is the sense of something having passed. 
“The Sculls,” Rauschenberg says in a moment of reflection, 
“were miracles, and there will be others.” They were miracles 
not only because they bought courageously, but because they 
advocated the type of art they bought and the artists who made 
it. 

When it comes to art and what might be called art behavior, 
Scull is surprisingly without sophistication and without pre- 
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tense. Self-made with his wife’s help, and off the streets, he 
seems to repeat stock opinions about art almost as if rehearsed. 
His answer to the continual questions about his motive in 
selling is that he is liberating these works for the world at larg 


now that they have reached maturity through his attention 


Europeans, he is sure, will buy; and they did. The sale, he is 
convinced, will establish contemporary American art at the 
proper level of its power, vitality, and value. The artists will 
benefit through recognition and higher prices. Scull, one is 
convinced, believes in the truth of these assertions and in the 
honesty of his own motivation, which is not to say that he is 
unaware of the benefits to himself either in profits or in 
reputation. 

Superimposed on Scull’s rather simple directness is the style 
of the "60s. Balding, but still full-bearded, Scull emerges as the 
well-dressed but aging hippie art freak locked into a particular 
vocabulary and manner. At home he wears a white flower- 
decorated shirt open to mid-chest. Acquisition and ownership 
for him constitute an intimate involvement in the lives of artists. 
“Art,” he tells a Wall Street Journal reporter, “is a different kind 
of a high.” He describes how Larry Poons’ Wildcat Arrival 
knocks him out, and to demonstrators he calls “hi’ya boys, right 
on” even though he is visibly annoyed by their presence. 

One of the best sequences in the film takes place at the 
Scull’s Angels garage in the South Bronx. There another but still 
affable aspect of Scull is revealed. He is the boss, not the 
executive boss but the kind intimately involved in the opera- 
tions of his own business. He works daily with types whose 
only relation to Madison Avenue is to cruise it for fares. The 
filmed contrast is intentional and striking—working engine 
blocks and automobile parts rather than John Chamberlain’s 
auto-part sculpture, which was seen in his studio earlier in the 
film. Scull is seen at his desk talking on the phone and doing 
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paper work. In voice-over he talks about the upcoming sale | 


and the business of art, while the camera follows the various 
activities of the garage. 


Art is supposed to be such a fine, toney, cultured thing, y'know, 
and suddenly people are bidding wildly like it was a commodity 
just like any other, And | think at Parke Bernet, that’s art without 
the floss of culture. Over there it is hard, cold money and 
business and, man, over there you've gotta write a check out 
(on the screen woman cashier receiving and counting money 
turned in by drivers). There’s no fooling around and talking 
about the aesthetics of art. There they just talk about the money 
of art. 


In this perhaps more natural habitat, Scull appears at ease as 
the urban realist in a tough business. His comments are not at 


all cynical, but simply direct in their estimation of the way 
things are—status and wealth through ownership. His inno-. 


cence does not lie in lack of knowledge about the world, but 
in his lack of snobbishness. Scull comes off as a man without 
guile, but also without deep sensitivity or cultivation. Yet he 
buys art. He is an anomaly, and though audience reaction to 
Scull is sometimes very negative, the film in no way vilifies him. 

In conversations with and between dealers Ivan Karp and 
Leo Castelli at Karp’s O.K. Harris Gallery in SoHo, the film 
presents the professionals’ view of Scull as amateur, parvenu 
collector. It’s the sellers talking about the buyer. Castelli char- 
acterizes Scull as a voracious and compulsive buyer (anality is 
implied) who wanted to collect everything—works, artists, gal- 
leries, even dealers—at very low prices. “You know that Scull 
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never had much money, really, he didn’t have much money.” 
Karp opposes the sale (pictures will go abroad) and finds Scull’s 
intended presence at the auction a breach of both sensitivity 


eyand decorum. Castelli, who doesn’t mind pictures going abroad, 
“finds Scull’s motive in collecting not the cultivation of art, but 





< the gaining of netoriety and attention. He sees the sale as 
Scull’s “final gramd gesture to get an incredible amount of 
attention.” The imoression left is that Castelli in particular finds 
Scull ill-motivatee in his collecting and something of a social 
and cultural climber. 

Between the cc lector and the dealers, of course, stand the 
works of art themselves. All the commotion is about these 
objects, and yet im the film they are sadly diminished. Panning 
reduces the exhibited pieces to background objects distorted 
through the motien of the camera. Even in the still shots the 
works appear palid and uncompelling, more as objects of 
curiosity than as important artistic statements. In short, as seen 
in the film, withir the context of the auction house the works 
,.. become merchaniise displayed for sale. The intention of the 
- filmmakers was net to advocate particular styles or particular 
artists, but to show how art is traded. The attitude toward the 
pieces, they maintain, emerges not from an editorial position 
as regards aesthezc quality, but from the nature of the event 
itself. 

Despite the prefessed intention of the filmmakers to docu- 
ment the event as it unfolded in actuality without editorial 
comment, a partcular point of view does emerge, and it 
emerges largely trom the treatment of the works of art. In 
choosing to empaasize the diminished artistic importance of 
the works within žhe context of the sale, the filmmakers invite 
the audience to take a superior position in regard to the activity 
played out before them, to question the taste, judgment, and 
motives of Scull and the potential buyers. The viewer does not 
“achieve the position of participant in the event, is never placed 
within history itself, but is forced into critical judgment as 
observer. If the ae is questioned, then the whole event can be 
seen as sham, ana those involved either as glamorous oppor- 
tunists or simply fools. In either case, the film stresses the 
denial of the images in favor of the play of personalities and 
the drama of everts. That may well be the essential truth of the 
whole affair and therefore the most important realization one 
can gain from it s regards the exchange of art in the contem- 
porary world, butczhe film determinedly reinforces that position. 
In a particularly wnfortunate inclusion, from the point of view 
of objectivity, the camera cuts to a close-up of a dollar sign in 
one of Scull’s pietures at his home. Its meaning is clear and 
explicit: in the upper reaches of our society art functions as a 
„medium of exchenge, and as a successful form of high invest- 
lment. 
7 In showing the works being moved from place to place by 
employees and ir closing with the packing of the objects for 
shipment, the film enforces a consideration of the distinction 
between the objects for sale as material things—say, six yards 
of canvas covered with pigment and stretched on a wooden 
frame—and as weorks of art. In light of the social swirl, the 
intense bidding, and the prices brought, that distinction must 
be seen as intertionally ironic. During preparation for the 
auction, employees hanging Poons’ large (116 X 190”) Wildcat 
Arrival drop the-canvas and one corner hits the floor with a 
thud. The sequence is accompanied by a voice-over explanation 
. by John Marion of bidding procedures and price estimates. 
sr the Poons:slips, or when Jasper Johns’ bronze Ale Cans 
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slide off their pedestal with a clank into the lap of one of the 
movers, one simply cannot avoid considering the great differ- 
ence in intrinsic value as opposed to the market value of these 
objects. 

In raising the issue of value so directly and consciously 
through documentation, the film reveals the way in which 
contemporary object-art functions as inflated commodity stuff 
to be traded by the wealthy for their own potential profit and 
status. By extension, the question of the artist’s contribution to 
the monetary value of an object and what should be his or her 
share of the profits is also suggested. These were volatile issues 
in New York in 1973, and were brought to a head by the 
auction, because of the 26 artists represented, all but two 
(Barnett Newman and Franz Kline) were alive to see their 
pictures sold to Scull’s considerable benefit. His argument that 
the sale is to the benefit of the artists because it will raise prices 
on their future work, while true, is simply not satisfying. The 
confrontation between Scull and Rauschenberg at the conclu- 
sion of the sale and the latter’s call for federal legislation to 
establish artists’ royalties on subsequent sales of their work 
made these issues part of the auction as an historical event.® 

In choosing an attitude that raises questions about the whole 
practice of the commodity exchange of art, the filmmakers align 
themselves, however gently, with certain radical positions of 
the late “60s and early ‘70s. At that time many artists, in reaction 
to the gallery scene, advocated the making of art which, be- 
cause it was without direct material manifestation, would have 
no applicability to the marketplace. It would thereby be free of 
the taint of profit taking and capitalism. The film, however, is 
not a defense of Conceptualism or related movements, or in 
any way a political propaganda effort against the association of 
art and wealth. It does not debunk or attempt to rip away the 
mask of falsehood and hypocrisy by revealing the horrors of 
capitalist exploitation of art and artists. Its intention, as sug- 
gested by Vaughn, is to be descriptive rather than polemical, to 
be dialectic rather than didactic. But out of that dialectic (at 
least for this viewer) emerges an image of art-trading which 
invites challenge. 

With these considerations in mind, thinking about the film 
as a historical document immediately raises a major question: 
is it a primary document, like the sales catalog published by 
Sotheby Parke Bernet, or is it a secondary description, like an 
extended news report with editorial overtones? Clearly it is 
both. Even as edited, there is no better document of what really 
happened, say, between Rauschenberg and Scull. The film even 
reveals the way the encounter was staged for, or at least 
conditioned by the presence of, the news media and film crew. 
That simply is unavailable elsewhere, except perhaps in indi- 
vidual memory. But the film is just as clearly an encapsulated 
description, and there can be no description without judgment. 
The dialectic is rooted not in the event itself, but in a point of 
view. Every inclusion, every sequence, every juxtaposition re- 
sults first from a shooting and then from an editing decision. 

Yet despite the ambiguity between primary and secondary 
source, and perhaps because of that very ambiguity, the film 
offers a composite view of history. In viewing it, we witness the 
way in which any historical occurrence is an amalgam of 
interrelated motives and necessities. In the film, the auction is 
documented not as an isolated phenomenon existing in its own 
restricted time and place, and according to its own limited 
definition of importance, but as a point of confluence of social, 
cultural, and economic forces. If, for instance, the film forces a 
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comparison between John Chamberlain’s auto-part sculpture 
and the operation of Scull’s taxi garage, that comparison, or 
more accurately that connection, is established in actuality by 
the insignia of Scull’s Angels on Ethel Scull’s dress. New York 
taxicabs and New York art somewhere occupy a common 
ground. The ordinary life of the city, the hassle, the paranoia 
(“you don’t have to walk anywhere”), the caste system (it’s 
blacks who move the pieces), the disenfranchised of the art 
world, interact with international exchange and cultivated taste. 
In bringing all these elements together, and in directing our 
awareness to their connection, the Scull film, as suggested, 
offers a synoptic view of one particularly significant event in 
contemporary art. The film thus becomes immediately valuable 
not only as a document of what happened at the auction, but 
also as a source for what has been called contextual art history. 
The contextual approach offers a form of history in which the 
study of the interrelation between historical circumstances, the 
practice of image-making, and the use of images takes prece- 
dent over the study of individual objects, and even over the 
development of style as an independent phenomenon.’ In- 
deed, within the film, works of art are seen not in their singu- 
larity, but as objects of exchange, inextricably bound up with 
personal motives and with the operation of ownership and 
status. To introduce such considerations into the study of art 
may sully the spiritual purity of artistic endeavor, and by 
extension of art history itself; to ignore them, however, means 
to accept a view of art historical reality and practice which is 
too narrowly circumscribed and which supports the myth of its 
own innocence.® In forcing consideration of these issues, 
whether it does so intentionally or not, the Scull film serves not 
only as an important art historical document, but as an equally 
important statement on the nature of art historical studies. 
And yet there are problems. To view works of art from a too 
strictly contextual point of view always creates the danger of 
losing the art for the history or the context. Works of art seen 
simply as objects like any others, connected with a particular 
historical or cultural situation, easily degenerate in use into 
illustrations or simply props of those situations. Distinctions of 
quality and importance are thereby threatened. Something of 
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that kind happens in the Scull film, with an effect that has 
already been discussed. In the use of the film, that potentially 
damaging effect must be corrected, while at the same time not 
losing what it tells us so brilliantly about one particular ex- 
change of art in our time.? i 


t. New York Magazine, November 5, 1973, p. 80 ff. See also J.E. Patterson, 
“Facts, Figures, Questions about the Scull Sale, Art News, December, 
1973, pp. 78-80; S. Spector, “Sotheby-Parke-Bernet: The Scull Collection,” 
Art in America, September, 1973, pp. 25-26; Katherine Kuh, “New Art and 
its Collectors,’ Saturday Review/ World, December 4, 1973, pp. 38-40; 
John Tancock, `The Robert C. Scull Auction,” Art at Auction: The Year at 
Sotheby Parke Bernet, 1973, p. 138 ff. 

2. The Raymonds were responsible earlier for the series “An American Family,’ 
which introduced the Louds to television audiences via NET. 

3. That even scholarly exhibitions have recently taken on the quality of theatrical 
entertainments can be seen in the ad run by The Museum of Modern Art for 
its exhibition of the late works of Cézanne. Critics are quoted in the ad as if 
reviewing a movie or play. The implicit promise in the ad is of cultural 
fulfillment, but the form connects it, however discreetly, with the hoopla of the 
entertainment industry: don't miss this one. 

4, Tom Wolfe, The Pump House Gang, New York, 1968, pp. 139-60. 

| am indebted to my friend and colleague Robert Horvitz for this observation. 

6. In 1976 California passed the Resale Royalties Act, to be effective January 1, 
1977. The first such state law, it calls for 5 percent royalty to be paid artists 
by owners who sell their work for a profit and above a base price of $1,000. 
The law, which requires artists to sue owners if they do not receive royalty 
payment, has proved impossible to enforce and is unpopular with dealers and 
collectors as well as with some younger artists, who fear it can injure their 
careers by inhibiting both primary and secondary sales. Despite the problems 
with the California law and intended challenges to it in the courts, a number 
of other states are considering pending legislation, and there are plans for 
the introduction of federal legislation as well. In the battle over the passage 
of the California Resale Royalties Act the Scull film was used by those 
advocating its passage. 

7. For a discussion of contextual art history see Svetlana Alpers, “Is Art His- 
tory?, Daedalus, Summer, 1977, pp. 1-13. 

8. Art history, as Albert Elsen has recently pointed out and as many have 
privately known, is not so academically pure. it has always had a connection 
with the market in art and antiquities both legitimate and illegitimate. See 
"Bomb the Church? What We Don't Tell Our Students in Art L” Art Journal, 
Fait, 1977, p. 28 ff. 

9. The film is available through Cinema Five in New York. 
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Review: Jackson Pollock: A 
Catalogue Raisonné of Paintings, 
Drawings, and Other Works, 1978. 


SUSI BLOCH 


jackson Pollock has been dead for 23 years (he died August 11, 
1956). His importance in the history of post-World War II 
modernism is established, although the nature of his achieve- 
ment has been leng debated and continues to be debated. 
Here and there, something of significance in the way of critical 
analysis has beer written—not very much and not recently. 
Critically, something of the nature and magnitude of Pollock’s 
achievement emerges in the fact that always, in the more 
ambitious essays, there exists the attempt to identify in the 
mature Pollock the crisis of abstraction as experienced in the 
late ‘40s and early ‘50s and to see in Pollock, uniquely, the 
resolution of that-crisis. Yet recourse, systematic or incidental, 
to Pollock’s work itself, other than in reproduction, remains 
. extremely limited. As Francis V. O'Connor pointed out in his 
‘brief essay accorapanying the small Pollock exhibition that 
opened at the Yale University Art Gallery in conjunction with 
the publication ef the Catalogue Raisonné, of the known 
Pollocks, only 12.5 percent are in public collections—and not 
always on view; 31.5 percent remain in the Estate in storage; 50 
percent are in private collections. Thus the publication of a 
catalogue raisonné,’ especially one whose emphasis is on the 
functionalism ane comprehensiveness, rather than tokenism, 
of its plates cannot but provide an important and timely re- 
source for Pollock studies. It should be noted immediately that 
these four large volumes depart appreciably from the format 
and endeavor of the traditional catalogue raisonné precisely 
through the editors’ decision that every work should be pho- 
tographically documented (including sheets that simply retain, 
without further reworking, stains that had bled through from 
a work in progress), and that the plates should provide as fully 
as possible, in teens of scale and impression, an “instructive” 
“sense of the original. Visually, then, the catalogue is meant 
analytically and cialectically to project the particularity of in- 
dividual works amd the complex particularity of Pollock’s de- 
velopment. On tae whole, and in the face of some probable 
dispute over categorical (by medium) decisions and divisions, 
the catalogue is valuable in this respect, as well as, of course, 
in its chronology and documentation of the individual works. 
Within the practice of art history it is unusual for a catalogue 
raisonné to be undertaken and published shortly after an artist’s 
death. When taken, the advantages of such a precipitous de- 
_ Cision are clear: closeness in point of time (and space) to when 
“(and where) the works were made. There is the relatively 
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contained dispersement of the work itself and pertinent records 
and documents. There is the accessibility, always diminished 
even after a short time, of persons personally and/or profes- 
sionally related to the artist: here, most immediately, Pollock's 
widow, the painter Lee Krasner, who initiated the project of 
the catalogue raisonné and was in many respects instrumental 
in its realization. There are Pollock’s three dealers, sequentially, 
Peggy Guggenheim, Betty Parsons, and Sidney Janis; all are 
alive, and each one in a different fashion and with different 
impact played a role, sometimes significant, in the advance- 
ment of a “theory” of painting, the polemic of modernism. 
Equally important, and again diminished in number, are family, 
friends, artists, and critics acquainted, circumstantially and/or 
consequentially, with the man and his work. Understanding of 
Pollock’s development as a painter cannot proceed without 
taking into account the complex circumstance of persons and 
debate in New York during the ‘40s and ‘50s. Yet any descriptive 
acknowledgement of this circumstance is, seemingly system- 
atically and seemingly by editorial policy, omitted from the 
catalogue’s documentation; only the impact of Benton, Siquei- 
ros, and Orozco are indicated. It is an omission which seriously 
diminishes the worth of Thaw’s introductory essay to the 
colorplates, which stands as a summary discussion of Pollock’s 
development and the pictorial issues that Pollock’s work en- 
gaged. It is an omission of biographical and professional history 
that seriously compromises O’Connor’s appendix, “The Life of 
Jackson Pollock 1912-1956: A Documentary Chronology.” It is 
an omission that cannot be argued away on the grounds that 
O’Connor’s monograph of 1967, an extensively annotated 
“Chronology” which served as the text of The Museum of 
Modern Art's Pollock retrospective, incorporates a great deal of 
critical literature and exhibition data that does contribute some 
sense, and some particulars, of historical moment. 

O'Connor has been active in Pollock studies over a consid- 
erable period of time (since 1962), and his primary focus has 
always been the early Pollock, Pollock of the ‘30s. O’Connor’s 
understanding and practice of scholarship has always been 
precisely defined and circumscribed; he categorically estab- 
lishes a difference between the purely “analytic” operation of 
securing and ordering the data that compose the record of an 
artist's oeuvre and the “critical” operation of interpreting that 
data. Thus in the general introduction, O’Connor and Thaw 
project this catalogue as a compendium of facts, “a clear, 
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objective, and documented description of each work made by 
the artist.” The editors’ intention here is to “inform theory, not 
to promulgate theory.” This position on face value is perfectly 
reasonable and acceptable. Yet such a position would not have 
been violated by an attempt in the general introduction or in 
an appendix analytically to summarize the arguments of Pollock 
literature, in some way to suggest the state and problems of 
Pollock studies. For it can and should be argued that the history 
and vagaries of Pollock writing (the “text” that a work or body 
of work accrues) becomes a very real extension of the work, a 
manifestation of the work that is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to separate from the “primary” fact of the object itself. Certainly 
this catalogue does not stand outside of that “text” (that history 
of discussion and perception), for the recognition of its neces- 
sity (usefulness) and further, its “analytic” decisions (its order- 
ing and unfolding of the work), the way in which it, unavoid- 
ably, reflects back against and onto the work itself, and the way 
in which it projects itself forward in terms of furthering and 
clarifying that understanding, situates the catalogue, despite its 
claim of being merely a record, as part of an ongoing discourse. 
As discourse, then, this catalogue would have been importantly 
served by an attempt to summarize the course of Pollock 
studies and literature. Instead we do have the implication, 
stated, of the inadvertent wrongheadedness and misguidedness 
of much Pollock writing because of the unavailability of com- 
plete and accurate evidence. Be that as it may, on the basis of 
this record alone, without the interjection of any suggestion of 
what the amplification and correction of data might provide in 
relation to the existing discussion and interpretation of Pollock, 
it is difficult to project from any particular point of new evi- 
dence supplied, the catalyst for a significant revision or re- 
evaluation of interpretation. It is not that the catalogue ts able 
totally to avoid the rhetoric or interpretations of Pollock writing. 
For instance, O’Connor does, in the introduction to Volume 2, 
propose that a better understanding of Pollock’s mature tech- 
nique is facilitated by a simple and effective decision of ter- 
minology: the substitution of the term “pour” for “drip.” And 
basically the catalogue’s introductions, headnotes, and chron- 
ological and categorical divisions seem to adjust to and rein- 
force existing critical distinctions. The run of 45 colorplates at 
the beginning of Volume 1, a selection of chronologically 
arranged works not previously known or reproduced tn color, 
meant to indicate the course of Pollock’s development, maps 
out an already established (interpreted) progression without, 
however, supplying (repetitiously or not) a few of those well- 
known works which more fully project Pollock’s accomplish- 
ment. 

Ultimately none of the preceding qualifications diminish the 
intelligence or strength of the visual document that the cata- 
logue provides. There is also the efficiency of its organization. 
All information pertaining to each work is appended directly to 
the photographic record (O’Connor has adjusted some of the 
documentation of his 1967 monograph). The division of the 
catalogue into four large volumes does facilitate necessary 
cross-referencing of the material, arranged chronologically ac- 
cording to medium. Of the categorical divisions the separation 
of “collage” works seems to me almost the only really ques- 
tionable decision, especially since these are included, without 
adequate discussion, in a volume whose introduction describes 
its content as consisting of essentially “minor works.” Also 
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open to serious question is the editors’ decision to institute 
titles for untitled paintings, especially since the catalogue num- 
ber (all works are numbered consecutively from Volume 1 
through Volume 4 without interruption) would provide an 
adequate means of future identification and standardization of 


reference. The use of the word “Composition” in a majority of ø 


these instituted titles, for early as well as later works, is partic- y 
ularly problematical, especially in conjunction with the later 
paintings, since the term is in many ways at odds with the 
process and ambition of those works. 

In a will dating from 1951 Pollock requested of his executor 
that the body of work remaining in hand at the time of his 
death be kept intact as far as possible. There is nothing 
unique—usually only something uniquely unrealizable—about 
such a request. After all, the value—critical, dialectical, and 
visual—of an intact body of work was something appreciated 
even by Duchamp, who carefully contrived, despite the myth 
of his indifference, just such a comprehensiveness of holdings 
through the Arensbergs (Arensberg Collection, the Philadelphia 


Museum), and was possibly experienced by Pollock himself in 


the Kandinsky collection (over 100 paintings, drawings, and 
watercolors) amassed by the Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 
ing (now The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum). However, in” 
1951, two months before drawing up his will, Pollock saw a 
large Gorky exhibition and noted in a letter to Alfonso Ossorio 
how “impressive and wonderful to see an artist’s development 
in one big show” and that he had not known 90 percent of this 
work. it was probably, then, simply the Gorky exhibition that 
motivated the request for keeping the work intact. For Krasner, 
Pollock's sole executrix, a catalogue raisonné was the most 
practical and thorough way of honoring Pollock’s request. For 
O’Connor and Thaw it was a way of establishing and preserving 
the integrity of the work in the interest of scholarship and 
providing the market with a reliable reference. Given Pollock’s 
request and the catalogue as practical response to that request, 
it is to be hoped that in the future a policy of informed, 
intelligent acquisition might be promoted, especially on the 
institutional level. The catalogue provenance entries give the 
impression that, except for the already seriously diminished 
coherence of the Estate holdings, no such policy, no ambition 
to achieve coherence, seems to exist. One may suggest, in fact, 
that a peculiar inversion increasingly takes place: museums, 
especially museums of modern art, have taken on all the worst 
characteristics of the “museum without walls” (the arbitrarily, 
willfully illustrated book, the survey text), while the monograph 
is left to put together, economically and resourcefully,; a collec- 
tion. The small traveling exhibition of Pollocks that opened in 
New Haven in conjunction with the catalogue publication, 
including mostly works not previously or only rarely seen and 


largely taken from the Pollock Estate, brilliantly demonstrated © 


in the intelligence of its selection (without, interestingly ; 
enough, recourse to large-scale works) the unique testimony 
that only the works themselves, as a coherent group, can 
provide. I 


1. Francis Valentine O'Connor and Eugene Victor Thaw (eds.), Jackson Pollock: 
A Catalogue Raisonneé of Paintings, Drawings, and Other Works, New Haven, 
Conn., Yale University Press, 1978. 1075 pages, 4 vols., 1240 black-and- 
white ills., 45 colorplates. $250.00. 


Susi Bloch is Assistant Professor of Art History at Empire State College (SUNY). 
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Sculpture conservation. A welcome boost in 
this important area ñas come from two recent 
NEH grants. At Princeton, a $12,000 matching 
grant will go towarc conservation of the John 
B. Putnam Jr. Memorial Collection of contem- 
porary sculpture. There are 20 works in the 
collection, most of them monumental pieces 
located outdoors. Calder, Gabo, Lipchitz, 
Moore, Noguchi, ard Picasso are represented, 
as is Nevelson, whese large Atmosphere and 

Environment X has already been returned to 
the foundry for tre=ment to retard the corro- 
sion that has taken place during the seven years 
it has stood on the campus. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts’ 
significant collection of American sculpture has 
been little shown ef late, largely because of 
inadequate professDnal conservation. Begin- 
ning in 1978, limited Academy funds were set 
aside to retain a scuspture conservator, and ten 
works were restored and returned to the galler- 
ies, among them Themas Eakins’ bronzes Knit- 
ting and Spinning; Shobal Clevenger’s Wash- 
ington Allston and Joseph Hopkinson (the lat- 

ter of particular interest because a signature 
was discovered under five layers of paint). Now 
the Academy has received a $10,000 NEH 
matching grant tha: should make possible the 
restoration of 39 aeditional works in 1979-80. 
In all, about 95 of the 300-odd works in the 
collection require same sort of treatment. 


Education Handbook. The Herbert F. John- 
son Museum of Art has compiled a 53-page 
handbook of its Maseum in the Schools pro- 
gram, designed to assist art educators and mu- 
seum educators in @tting up collaborative pro- 
grams between schools and cultural institu- 
tions. Included are descriptions of the program 
format, logistics, e amples of workshops, dy- 
“namics, specific actrvities, materials, communi- 
cations with teachess, evaluation, ramifications, 


* funding, and a list of subject areas covered in 


the program, statisaics, and sources of supplies 
and information. Tle handbook is available for 
$3.00 prepaid frora: Education Department, 
Herbert F. Johnson Museum of Art, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 14853. 


Bowdoin Museum Accredited. Katharine J. 
Watson, director of the Bowdoin College Mu- 
seums, has announeed that Bowdoin’s Museum 
of Art and its subsadiary, the Peary-MacMillan 
Arctic Museum, have received accredited status 
from the American Association of Museums. 
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The accrediting process, begun under the direc- 
torship of Richard V. West in 1973, was post- 
poned until completion of renovations to the 
Walker Art Building, designed by McKim, 
Mead and White and erected in 1892-94, and 
the subsequent reinstallation of the collections 
in expanded exhibition and storage facilities. 


100 Artists—100 Years. The Art Institute of 
Chicago opened 100 years ago, on May 24, and 
in celebration will mount an exhibition of works 
by alumni of the School of the Institute begin- 
ning November 24 and running through Janu- 
ary 20. Katherine Kuh will be guest curator. 
Among notable alumni represented: Ivan Al- 
bright, Arthur B. Davies, Georgia O’Keeffe, 
Claes Oldenburg, Paul Sarkesian, H. C. Wester- 
mann, and Grant Wood. Other special Centen- 
nial exhibitions, shown exclusively at the Insti- 
tute, are a retrospective of approximately 120 
paintings and gouaches by Toulouse-Lautrec 
(Oct. 4-Dec. 2) and Roman Drawings of the 
Sixteenth Century from the Louvre (Oct. 4-Jan. 
6). The Roman drawings exhibition marks the 


fulfillment of a reciprocal exchange agreement 
with the Louvre; from October, 1976, until Jan- 
uary, 1977, 82 French drawings from the Insti- 
tute’s collection were shown in Paris. 


Other Birthdays. In Washington, D.C., the 
Museum of African Art marked its 15th anni- 
versary with the most comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of traditional art from the Upper Volta 
ever held in the United States (closed Septem- 
ber 10). Since its establishment, this unique 
facility has mounted 50 exhibitions, welcomed 
more than a million people to its galleries and 
extension programs, held special orientation 
sessions on African culture for 15,000 groups of 
visitors, and published numerous catalogs and 
audio-visual materials. In 1978 Congress over- 
whelmingly passed legislation, signed by the 
President in October, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion of the Museum by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. The official merger is expected to take 
place within the next few months. 

An even younger institution, Loyola Univer- 
sity’s Martin D’Arcy Gallery, is celebrating its 





Agony in the Garden, Dutch, early 16th-century painted glass, d. 26 cm., 
part of the exhibition The First Ten Years at The Martin D'Arcy Gallery, Loyola 


University of Chicago. 
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tenth anniversary with a special exhibition, The 
First Ten Years (through December 31), and 
the publication of a handsome catalog of the 
same title. Both catalog and exhibition feature 
131 notable acquisitions in Medieval, Renais- 
sance, and Baroque art covering a wide range 
of mediums. The D’Arcy Gallery collection, 
spanning the period from 1200 to 1700 and 
comprised largely though not exclusively of re- 
ligious art, was founded on the premise that a 
religious community in the 20th century could 
benefit from, and might indeed require, these 
tangible reminders of past devotion and past 
belief. The catalog (text, introduction, and bib- 
liography by Donald F. Rowe, S.J.; foreword by 
John Pope-Hennessy; 186 pp., 157 ills., $15.00) 
is available from The Martin D’Arcy Gallery, 
6225 North Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 60626. 


Singles Liberation. Most of us know by now 
that not everyone is white, Anglo-Saxon, un- 
handicapped, and male. From the Memorial 
Gallery of the University of Rochester comes 
the welcome recognition that neither is every- 
one married. What used to be known as Annual 
Membership has been renamed Family/Dual 
Membership and a new category called Single 
Membership, at a $5.00 reduction in rates, has 
been introduced. The change was made, says 
the announcement, “in response to numerous 
requests from potential members.” 


Dinner Party Canceled. Also from the Mem- 
orial Gallery, notice of the cancellation of the 
exhibition of Judy Chicago’s The Dinner Party, 
originally scheduled for showing this fall and 
winter. Reasons given are a dramatic increase 
in projected costs over the initial estimate and 


two conditions set by the artist: the first con- 
cerning the use of the exhibition as a fund- 
raising vehicle in the community for her own 
corporation, Through the Flower, and the sec- 
ond requiring the Gallery to share with her and 
her publisher the ultimate determination of the 
public programming to accompany the exhibi- 
tion. Both conditions, says the Gallery, are con- 
trary to established policy of internal control of 
programs and their funding. 

Reached for comment, Diane Gelon, project 
administrator of The Dinner Party and 
Through the Flower, said that the show’s or- 
ganizers were “shocked and appalled.” Her spe- 
cific counter-allegations: costs were up by only 
$2,200 for shipping, as against $8,000 in the 
original budget; the fund-raising tentatively 
planned was to be held outside the Gallery; and 
allowing the artist whose works are being shown 
to have some voice in programming and public 
relations is hardly unheard of. 


exhibitions 


Chillida and de Kooning. The Second Pitts- 
burgh International Series at the Carnegie In- 
stitute Museum of Art will be split between the 
largest Chillida exhibition to date (70 sculp- 
tures, supplemented by approximately 60 draw- 
ings and collages) and the first de Kooning 
retrospective in a decade (approximately 65 
paintings from 1938 to the present, 25 sculp- 
tures—his complete oeuvre in that medium— 


and 42 drawings). Exhibition dates are Oct. 26 
through Jan. 6. There will be separate major 
catalogs for each artist: Eduardo Chillida, text 
by Octavio Paz, with comments by Chillida and 
photographs of all sculptures to 1979; and Wil- 
lem de Kooning, with four articles by the artist, 
originally published 1949-63, and an ie a 
with Harold Rosenberg that first appeared in 
Art News in September, 1972. Neither prices 
nor more detailed information are available at 
present. 

The Pittsburgh International Series is son of 
the Pittsburgh International Exhibitions of 
Contemporary Art, established in 1896 to pro- 
vide Pittsburgh with an overview of the inter- 
national art scene. That series was discontinued 
in 1970 because of the soaring costs of such 
enormous shows. The new series is a biennial 
that began in 1977. The artist or artists selected 
for the exhibition are awarded the Andrew W. 
Mellon Prize of $50,000, which is shared if there 


is more than one winner. The selection com- ~~ 


mittee for 1979 consisted of E. L. L. de Wilde, 
Director of the Stedelijk Museum in Amster- 
dam; Jean Leymarie, Director of the French 
Academy in Rome and until recently Conser- 
vateur en Chef of Le Musée d’Art Moderne in 
Paris, and Gerald Nordland, Director of the 
Milwaukee Art Center. 


Recurring Regionalism: The Western Rim. 
Another new biennial, the Western States Ex- 
hibition, has already been seen at the Denver 
Art Museum and the National Collection of 
Fine Arts and will travel to the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art (Oct. 26-Dec. 9), the 
University of Hawaii at Manoa (Feb. 16-March 
21), the Seattle Art Museum (May 29-July 13), 





Eduardo Chillida, Constuccion heterodoxa |, 1979, alabaster, 14 x 10 x 12”. Collection Galerie 
Maeght, Paris. Currently being shown in the Second Pittsburgh International Series at the Carnegie 


Institute Museum of Art. 
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Willem de Kooning, Seated Woman on a Bench, 1972. Bronze, 


ing. 


h. 38”. Courtesy of Xavier Fourcade. Part of the Second Pitts- 
burgh International Series, Eduardo Chillida/ Willem de Koon- 
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and the Center fer the Visual Arts Gallery, 
Illinois State University, Normal (Aug. 26-Oct. 
5). Organized by the Western States Arts Foun- 
dation, the show vas comprised of 63 works by 
28 artists in 13 staes that ranged in scale from 
a 6-inch porcelain =o a 22-foot fiberglass sculp- 
ture and in style fom trompe-l'oeil realism to 
classic abstraction What held it together? “The 
significance of regon for present day art does 
not derive necessezily from what the country- 
side looks like, from local legend or history, or 
cherished colloquislisms but from what the art- 
ists in the area axe producing,” wrote NCFA 
Director Joshua C Taylor in the introduction 
to the exhibition p ablication. “In a way, it is the 
artist who creates the artistic definition of a 
region, not the regson that places its character- 
istic stamp on the «ttist.... The interchange of 
ideas among artists and eventually, supporters 
[makes] the diffeænce.” A nice added touch: 
three works from t ae exhibition were purchased 
through contribut ons from the Ford Founda- 
tion and from exhi «ition sponsors Dayton Hud- 
son Foundation ani Philip Morris Inc. and were 
presented to NCEA. The works, selected by 
Joshua Taylor anc NCFA’s 20th-century cura- 
tor Harry Rand, ae Casa de las Lulebras, an 
acrylic painting =y Frank Anthony Smith, 
Utah; Toroweap S=ndstone, an acrylic painting 
by Merrill Mahaffey, Arizona; and Man on Fire, 
a fiberglass and epoxy construction by Luis 
Jimenez, Jr., New Mexico. 


Tut Rebuttals. Faving just passed a woman 
wearing a T-shir emblazoned with “Don’t 
Touch My Tutties ’ we are happy to be able to 





report on two considerably more intelligent re- 
sponses to guess-what-show. 

Tut-Tut, at the Stanford University Museum 
(closed Aug. 15), was a commentary on the 
commercial success of King Tut in America, 
complete with Tut tote bags, Tut tie clips, and 
in all probability our favorite T-shirt. Lest lev- 
ity prevail, it was all placed in historical per- 
spective with examples of monuments inspired 
by 19th-century Egyptomania in America (New 
York City’s House of Detention, otherwise 
known as the “Tombs,” for example) and selec- 
tions from 18th- and 19th-century European 
artists inspired by Egyptian art. 

The Great Pyramid Show, which opened at 
the Wright State University Gallery (through 
Sept. 6) is a serious attempt to explore this 
ancient motif. Curated by New York sculptor 
Peter Berg, it consists of works by 13 contem- 
porary artists concerned with various concep- 
tual, formal, and phenomenological aspects of 
the pyramid. Two aspects of this exhibition are 
of particular interest. First: although the show 
is contemporary (participating artists are Fran- 
sesc Torres, Angeles Ribe, Fina Miralles, Rita 
Myers, Saul Ostrow, Piotr Kowalski, Benni Ef- 
rat, Agnes Dennes, Terry Berkowitz, Peter 
Berg, Leland Johnson, Jud Nelson, and Neill 
Fearnley), the catalog will include essays cov- 
ering art of a wide geographical and historical 
range: by Christine Lilyquist, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (Egyptian); Richard Brilliant, Co- 
lumbia University (Classical); Harry Bober, In- 
stitute of Fine Arts (Medieval); Arthur Miller, 
University of Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
(Mesoamerican); John Paoletti, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Renaissance) and Robert Rosenblum, 
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Luis A. Jimenez, Jr., Man on Fire, 1972. Fiberglass and epoxy, 7'5” 
x 5' X 19”. National Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, D.C. In the 
first Western Sates Biennial Exhibition. 
ee 
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Institute of Fine Arts (Modern). Second: The 
Great Pyramid Show is currently scheduled to 
travel to four additional museums: The Mid- 
west Museum of American Art, Albright Col- 
lege, Wesleyan University, and the University 
of Hartford School of Art, at the end of which 
run the show should just about have met ex- 
penses. After that it’s up for additional rentals, 
proceeds to be shared equally and solely among 
participating artists and catalog authors. For 
additional information: Peter Berg, 89 West 
Third Street, New York City 10012. 


Different Mediums, Same Time. Well, al- 
most. Two survey shows of American art, cov- 
ering almost the same period but one devoted 
entirely to sculpture and the other to painting, 
are being shown this fall, one in the United 
States and one in Europe. Vanguard American 
Sculpture: 1913-1939, a large-scale survey of 
the impact and development of modernist 
trends, will include about 50 artists. It is being 
organized by the Rutgers University Art Gal- 
lery, where it will be shown Sept. 16-Nov. 4, 
before starting a nine-month tour to university 
museums at Chapel Hill, Omaha, and Oakland. 
The exhibition and catalog will be jointly pro- 
duced by Joan M. Marter, Douglass College, 
Rutgers University; Roberta K. Tarbell, NCFA: 
and Jeffrey Wechsler, Rutgers University Art 
Gallery. 

American Modern Painting Between the 
Two World Wars, the’ first comprehensive ex- 
hibition of modern American painting during 
that period to be shown in Europe, was orga- 
nized by the Stadtische Kunsthalle, Dusseldorf, 
where it was seen June 8-August 5. It then 
traveled to the Kunsthaus, Zurich (through Oct. 
21), and will close at the Palais des Beaux-Arts 





Davidealuk Alasua Amittu, Inuk Delousing Male Spirit, ca. 1952. 
Collection M.F. Feheley. A Canadian Eskimo work in the SITES 
exhibition Inuit Sculpture. 
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in Brussels (Nov. 15-Dec. 30). Approximately 
ten works by each of 17 painters are included. 
Selection was made by Peter Selz, University 
of California, Berkeley. There will be a catalog, 
written by Selz with an essay by Dore Ashton. 


SITES Sculpture Shows. The Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition Service 
(SITES) has two new sculpture exhibitions on 
the road, each to last for one year. Inuit Sculp- 
ture consists of 80 works in bone, ivory, and 
stone created during the 1950s and 1960s, a 
period considered as the height of Canadian 
Eskimo (Inuit) creativity. The exhibition was 
selected from the extensive private collections 
of Canadian art consultant M. F. Feheley. 
Twentieth Century Sculptors and Their Draw- 
ings: Selections from the Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, is comprised of 25 
sculptures and 25 drawings and includes works 
by Moore, Hepworth, Ernst, Calder, Giacom- 
etti, Lachaise, Lipchitz, Matisse, and Marini. 
There’s a catalog for the 20th-century exhibi- 
tion: Washington, D.C., Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Press, 64 pp., 50 ills., $6.00 plus 60¢ postage 
and handling, paper. 


Look, It’s a Lady! Female itinerant painters 
were rare in the 19th century, and an exhibition 
of the work of one such rarity—Susan C. Wa- 
ters—will be seen at the Bedford Gallery of 
Longwood College in Farmville, Va., Oct. 19- 
Nov. 19. Waters painted at least 25 portraits 
between 1843 and 1845, then switched to the 
newfangled camera, which was proving too 
much competition. She returned to painting in 
1866, turning out still lifes, animal pictures, 


Susan C. Waters, Portrait of Mary E. Kingman, 1845. 
Oil on canvas, 42 x 29”. Private collection. On exhi- 
bition at the Bedford Gallery, Longwood College, 
Farmville, Va. 
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landscapes, etc. until nearly the end of her life 
in 1900. She was an extremely interesting 
woman (among other things, she seems to have 
been sole support of a sick husband); much of 
the information about her and her paintings is 
the result of research by Colleen Heslip for her 
master’s thesis at SUNY. 


exhibition checklist 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, ART 
MUSEUM, Color Transformations: Photo- 
graphs by Jo Ann Callis and John Divola, 
through Oct. 21; Japanese Painting from the 
Collection, through October; Wallace Ber- 
man Retrospective, Sept. 12-Nov. 11; The 
Face of China as Seen by Photographers 
and Travelers from 1860 to 1912, Nov. 28- 
Feb. 10; Franz Marc: Pioneer of Spiritual 
Abstraction, Dec. 5-Feb. 3. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, 
WIGHT ART GALLERY, Dowries from Kutch: A 
Women’s Folk Art Tradition in India, Oct. 
9-Dec. 2, catalog by Vickie C. Elson. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, MUSEUM OF ART, Print- 
making in Europe: 1600-1700, Sept. 27-Jan. 
31; Pittsburgh International Series: Chillida 
and de Kooning, Oct. 26-Jan. 6; Karen 
Stoller: Works in Fiber, Jan. 17-March 16; 
Luke Swank, Photographs, Jan. 24-March 9. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Paintings by Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Oct. 4—Dec. 2; Roman Draw- 
ings of the Sixteenth Century from the 
Louvre, Oct. 4-Jan. 6; 100 Artists—100 Years 
(alumni of the School of the Art Institute), 
Nov. 24-Jan. 20. 

CLEMSON UNIVERSITY, America’s Architec- 
tural Heritage (SITES), Sept. 29-Oct. 28. 
CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART, New York, New 

York (paintings by Robert Bidner and Eli- 
nore Schnurr-Colflesh), Sept. 16-Oct. 3; 
Form and Fiber: Toshiko Takaezu and Leo- 

nore Tawney, Oct. 14-Nov. 2. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA MUSEUM OF ART, 
Charles Burchfield: The Charles Rand 
Penny Collection (SITES), Oct. 13-Nov. 18. 

HARTNELL COLLEGE ART GALLERY, America’s 
Architectural Heritage (SITES), Sept. 29- 
Oct. 28. 

HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS, Chanoyu: Jap- 
anese Tea Ceremony, Sept. 22-Nov. 11; The 
Art of Yoshitoshi Mori, Oct. 4-Nov. 8; Artists 
of Hawaii, 1979, Dec. 15-Jan. 13. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, KRANNERT ART MU- 
SEUM, American Painting of the 70s, Nov. 4- 
Dec. 16. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY ART MUSEUM, BLOOMING- 
TON, Contemporary Glass Invitational, Nov. 
4-Dec. 22. 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY, BRUNNIER GALLERY, 
Close Observation: The Oil Sketches by 
Frederic E. Church (SITES), Sept. 22-Nov. 
4. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Adam and Eve: Their 
Portrayal (SITES), Sept. 7-Oct. 21. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE AT MACHIAS, Marin 
Print Collection, October; Therese d’Amour, 
December. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY ART MUSEUM, Pre-Colum- 
bian Art, through Oct. 29; Bronzes and Mar- 
bles (19th century), through Oct. 22. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, LOWE ART MUSEUM, 
William Ward Sculpture and Erte at the 
Bal Tabairin, both through Sept. 30; OAS 
Exhibition (selected from Museum of Mod- 
ern Art of Latin America) and The Art of 
Opinion: Don Wright and the Polemic Tra- 
dition, both Oct. 11-Nov. 25; Arms and Ar- 
mor and Morris Hirshfield Paintings (ret- 
rospective), Dec. 6-Jan. 13. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, KELSEY MUSEUM OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY, Faces of Immortality: Egyp- 
tian Mummy Masks, Painted Portraits, and 
Canopic Jars in the Kelsey Museum of Ar- 
chaeology, Sept. 20-Feb. 17. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN MUSEUM OF ART, Im- 
age and Life: 50,000 Years of Japanese Pre- _»& 
history, Sept. 1-Nov. 4; The Inuit Print and 
Inuit Sculpture from the Power Collection, 
both Sept. 16-Oct. 14; The Crisis of Impres-~ 
sionism, 1878-1882, Nov. 2-Jan. 6. 

MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, KIRKLAND GALLERY, Af- 
rican Artists in America (SITES), Oct. 6- 
Nov. 4. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Court House: A 
Photographic Document (AFA), Sept. 23- 
Oct. 21. 

SUNY, NEW PALTZ, Polish Posters (SITES) and 
Greek Terracotta Figures from Hudson Val- 
ley Collections, both Sept. 9-Oct. 7; CAPS 
Graphics Exhibition and German Expres- 
sionism, both Nov. 4-21. 

SUNY, PURCHASE, NEUBERGER MUSEUM, Ten 
Artists/Artists Space (Laurie Anderson, Jon- 
athan Borofsky, Scott Burton, Lois Lane, Ree 
Morton, Judy Pfall, Thomas Schmidt, 
Charles Simonds, Barbara Schwartz, John 
Torreano), Sept. 9-Oct. 15, catalog by Helene 
Winer, Irving Sandler, and Suzanne Dele- 
hanty; The Art of Tibet, A Lost World, Nov. 
4-Feb. 24, catalog with essay by Valrae Rey- 
nolds; Will Barnet: Twenty Years, Nov. 4- 
Jan. 13. 

NIAGARA COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Art as 
Language (SITES), Sept. 22-Oct, 21. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL, 
ACKLAND ART CENTER, Cut on Wood 
(SITES) and. Winslow Homer’s Book Illus- 
trations and Wood Engravings, both Oct. 6- 
Nov. 4; Vanguard American Sculpture, 
1913-1939, Dec. 9-Jan. 20. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Court House: ” 
A Photographic Document (AFA), Sept. 9- 
Oct. 7. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Seven on the Figure (Jack Beal, William 
Beckman, Joan Brown, John de Andrea, Wil- 
lem de Kooning, Stephen Destaebler, Ben 
Kamihira), Sept. 21-Dec. 16, catalog; Cyn- 
thia Carlson, Sept. 14-Oct. 28; Isaiah Zagar, 
Nov. 9-Dec. 30; Joseph Grossman, Sept. 12- 
Nov. 1. 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, Vanguard 
American Sculpture: 1913-1939, Sept. 16- ` 
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Nov. 4, traveling exhibition catalog by Joan 
M. Marter, Robert K. Tarbell, and Jeffrey 
Wechsler. 

ST. OLAF COLLEGE ART GALLERY, Benny Motz- 

“y feldt: Norwegian Glass Pioneer (SITES), 

~ Sept. 22-Oect. 21. 

“NIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI ART 
GALLERY, Paper as Medium (SITES), Sept. 
1-30. 

SOUTHWESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Photo- 
graphing the Frentier (SITES), Oct. 6-Nov. 
4, 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY MUSEUM OF ART, In Cel- 
ebration of Paul Klee, Sept. 26~Nov. 4, Men- 
delowitz Retrospective: Paintings and 
Drawings, Sept. 25-Nov. 18; G. D. Tiepolo, 
the Punlhinello Drawings, Nov. 13-Dec. 30. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN, Vuillard, 
Drawings 1885-?930 (AFA), Sept. 9-Oct. 21; 
New American Monotypes (SITES), Sept. 
22-Oct. 21. 

“TOWSON STATE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, The 
World of Haitian Painting (SITES), Sept. 

à & Oct. 7; Know What You See: An Examt- 
nation and Treatment of Paintings (SITES), 
Oct. 13-Nov. 11. 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Shaker 
Built (SITES), Oct. 6-Nov. 4. 

YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, Gavarni’s 
Carnival Lithographs, Sept. 19-Nov. 18; 
Mondrian and Neo-Plasticism in America, 
Sept. 18-Dec. 2; Anne Ryan Collages, Nov. 
28—Jan. 27. 

YALE UNIVERSITY CENTER FOR BRITISH ART, 
The Fuseli Circle in Rome: Early Romantic 
Art of the 1770s, Sept. 12~Nov. 11, catalog by 
Nancy L. Pressly. Country Houses in Great 

Britain, Oct. 10~Jan. 13; English Portrat. 
ture: Drawings and Miniatures from the 
Permanent Collection, Dec. 5-Feb. 17, cata- 
log. 





catalogs received 


Exhibition catalogs should be sent to CAA, 16 
East 52 Street, New York City 10022. Please 
include complete price information. 


- ftidividual Exhibitions 


™ 

Carl Andre: Sculpture 1959-1977. Text by 
David Bourdon, fereword by Barbara Rose. 
Traveling exhibition. New York, Jaap Riet- 
man, 1978. 88 pp., ills. $9.00 paper. 

Louis M. Eushemaes: Selections from the 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden. 
Paul J. Karlstrom. Washington, D.C., Smith- 
sonian Institution Press for the Hirshhorn 
Museum, 1978. 10% pp., ills. $14.00 paper. 

Ferren: A Retrospective. Text by Craig Bailey. 
New York, The Graduate Center, CUNY, 
1979. 23 pp., 20 ills. $3.00 paper. 


seum of Fine Arts, 1978. English and French. 
239 pp., ills. $7.25 Canadian, paper. 

Murals without Walis: Arshile Gorky’s Avia- 
tion Murals Rediscovered. Ruth Bowman. 
Newark, New Jersey, Newark Art Museum. 
96 pp., Hls. $7.95 paper. 

George Grosz: The Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden Collection. Frank Get- 
tings. Washington, D.C., Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Press for the Hirshhorn Museum, 
1978. 48 pp., 37 ills. $2.50 paper. 

Frances Benjamin Johnson: Women of Class 
and Station. Constance W. Glenn and Leland 
Rice. Long Beach, California, The Art Mu- 
seum and Galleries, California State Univer- 
sity, Long Beach, 1979. 96 pp., 33 ills. 

A Pictorial Heritage: The Photographs of Ger- 
trude Kasebier. William Innes Homer, with 
contributions by students in the Department 
of Art History at the University of Delaware. 
Wilmington, Delaware Art Museum, 1979. 63 
pp., ills. $7.00 plus 50¢ postage and handling, 
paper. 

John F. Kensett Drawings. John Paul Driscoll. 
University, Pennsylvania, Museum of Art, 
The Pennsylvania State University, 1978. 91 
pp., 79 ills. $3.00 paper. 

Franz Kline: The Color Abstractions. Harry F. 
Gaugh. Washington, D.C., The Phillips Col- 
lection, 1979. 80 pp., 54 colorplates. $12.00 
plus $2.50 postage and handling, paper. 

Kathe Kollwitz 1867-1945: Prints, Drawings, 
Sculpture. Francoise Forster-Hahn, with con- 
tributions by graduate students in the M.A. 
program of the Department of Art History at 
the University of California, Riverside. Uni- 
versity Art Galleries, UCR. 72 pp., 30 ills. 
$4.00 paper. 

Collages by Irwin Kremen. Interview by Janet 
Flint. Smithsonian Institution Press for Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, 1978. 48 pp., 53 
ills. 

Edward Moran (1829-1901): American Marine 
and Landscape Painter. Essay by Paul D. 
Schweizer. Wilmington, Delaware, Delaware 
Art Museum, 1979. 71 pp., 39 ills. $5.00 paper. 

The Lithegraphs and Etchings of Philip 
Pearlstein. Essay by Richard S. Field. 
Springfield, Mass., Springfield Art Museum, 
1978. 166 pp., 78 ills. $12.95 paper. 

Walter J. Phillips: A Selection of His Works 
and Thoughts. Michael J. Gribbon. Ottawa, 
National Gallery of Canada, 1978. English 
and French. 88 pp., 54 ilis. $8.95 paper. 

Walter Sickert as Printmaker. Aimee Troyen. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale Center for British 
Art, 1979. 90 pp., 188 ills. $10.00 plus $1.50 
postage and handling, paper. 

Rufino Tamayo: Fifty Years of Hts Painting. 
Introduction by James B. Lynch, Jr. Wash- 
ington, D.C., The Phillips Collection, 1978. 89 
pp., 67 ills. $7.50 paper, $12.50 cloth. 

Cy Twombly: Paintings and Drawings 1954- 
1977. Essay by Roland Barthes. New York, 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 1979. 188 
pp., 85 ills. $12.50 plus $1.50 postage, paper. 
illiam Allen Wall: An Artist of New Bed- 
ford. New Bedford, Massachusetts, Whaling 


H. C. Westermann. Barbara Haskell. New 
York, Whitney Museum of American Art, 
1978. 112 pp., 84 ills. $8.00 paper. 


Group Exhibitions 


American Impressionist and Realist Paintings 
and Drawings from the William Marshall 
‘uller Collection. Carol Clark. Fort Worth, 
Texas, Amon Carter Museum of Western Art, 
1978. 56 pp., 81 ills. $6.95 paper. 

The Art of Connoisseurship. Introduction by 
Myra Nan Rosenfeld. Montreal, Museum of 
Fine Arts, 1978. French and English. 143 pp., 
ills. $10.00 paper. 

The Art of Norway 1750-1941. Introduction by 
Marion Nelson. Minneapolis, Institute of 
Arts, 1978. 223 pp., 204 ills. $18.00 cloth. 

Atelier 17: A 50th Anniversary Retrospective 
Exhibition. Joann Moser. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, Elvehjem Art Center, 1977. 88 pp., 46 ills. 
$11.00 paper. 

Franklin D. Murphy Sculpture Garden: An 
Annotated Catalog of the Collection. Pho- 
tographs by Frank J. Thomas. Los Angeles, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1978. 
80 pp., 69 ills. $3.50 plus $1.50 postage and 
handling, paper. 

French Drawings, Watercolors, and Pastels, 
1800-1950: A Catalogue Ratsonne of the Col- 
lection. Kristin L. Spangenberg. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Cincinnati Art Museum, 1978. 127 pp., 
120 ills. $17.50 plus 50¢ postage and handling, 
paper. 

American Art Pottery 1875-1930. Kirsten Hov- 
ing Keen. Wilmington, Delaware, Delaware 
Art Museum, 1978. 84 pp, 178 ills. $7.00 
paper. 

The Guggenheim Museum Justin K. Thann- 
hauser Collection. Vivian Endicott Barnett. 
New York, The Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, 1978. 216 pp., 74 ills. 

Masterpieces of the Peabody Museum. Intro- 
duction by C. C. Lamberg-Karlovsky. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Peabody Museum, 
1978. 98 pp., ills. $3.50 paper. 

Modern Painting in Canada. Essays by Terry 
Fenton and Karen Wilkin. Edmonton, Art 
yallery, 1978. 136 pp., 53 ills. $14.95 paper. 

New Image Painting. Richard Marshall. New 
York, Whitney Museum of American Art, 
1978. 96 pp., ills. $8.00 paper. 

Origins of Chinese Ceramics. Clarence P. 
Shangraw. New York, China Institute of 
America, Inec., 1978. 104 pp.. 45 ills. $11.00 
paper. 

Portraits at Dartmouth. Arthur R. Blumen- 
thal. Hanover, New Hampshire, Dartmouth 
College Museum and Galleries, 1978. 137 pp., 
52 ills. 

Portuguese Art since 1910. Hellmut Wohl. Lon- 
don: Royal Academy of Arts, 1978. 178 pp., 
162 ills. £2.00 plus £ postage and handling to 
U.S., paper. 

Quintessence. Susan Zurcher, ed. Catalog of the 


Museum, 1978. 72 pp., 75 ills. $7.50 paper. Alternative Spaces Residency Program, 
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Wright State University. Participants: Alice 
Aycock, Jody Pinto, George Trakas, Siah Ar- 
majani, Charles Simonds. Dayton, Ohio, City 
Beautiful Council, 1978. 64 pp., ills. $6.00 
paper. 

Selections from the Frederick Weisman Com- 
pany Collection of California Art. Constance 
W. Glenn and students of the 1978 Museum 
Studies Program, Center for Southern Cali- 
fornia Studies in the Visual Arts. Long Beach, 
California, Art Museum and Galleries, Cali- 
fornia State University, Long Beach, 1978. 63 
pp., ills. $8.00 paper. 

20th-Century American Drawings: Five Years 
of Acquisitions. Paul Cummings. New York, 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 1978. 64 
pp., 52 ills. $5.00 paper. 


acquisitions 


Mimbres Altar. One of the most important 
groups of ancient North American art ever dis- 
covered, ten objects dating from about 1150 





Charles Burchfield, Early December Snow, purchased for the Tweed Mu- 
seum, University of Minnesota, Duluth. 





Mimbres culture (New Mexico), altar group of ten objects, ca. 1270 A.D., recently acquired by the 


Art Institute of Chicago. 


A.D. that formed a sacred altar used by the 
Mimbres culture, has been acquired by the Art 
Institute of Chicago through its Major Acqui- 
sitions Centennial Fund. The group will be on 
permanent display in the McKinlock Court Gal- 
leries. The importance of this altar group, ac- 
cording to the Institute’s primitive art curator 
Evan Maurer, is due to the high aesthetic qual- 
ity of the sculptured objects, their remarkably 
fine state of preservation, and the role this altar 
can serve as prototype for Southwestern Indian 
art. Although a precise symbolic interpretation 
of the individual objects is difficult to arrive at, 
it is believed that the female figure, painted 
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yellow suggesting corn and pollen, refers to the 
sustenance and fertility of the Earth and that 
the male figure, painted with lightning bolts 
and wearing a necklace of bird feathers, refers 
to the Sky. 


Burchfield Painting. The first major pur- 
chase for the Tweed Museum (University of 
Minnesota, Duluth) from the $1 million Sax 
Purchase Fund was Charles Burchfield’s Early 
December Snow. The Burchfield (the first in 
the Tweed’s collection) was bought not only 
because of its aesthetic quality, but also because 
in 1949 Burchfield was the first UMD summer 





Anne Ryan, No. 452. Collage, 17 X 13 cm. A gift to 
Yale Art Gallery. 


guest artist in a long series of advanced painting 
workshops. The Sax Fund advisory committee 
hopes to secure a work from all the workshop 
artists for the Tweed’s permanent collection; it 
now has works from all but four of them. 


Anne Ryan Collages. Thirty collages inspired 
by Schwitters and executed by Anne Ryan 
(1889-1954) between 1948 and 1954 were given 
to the Yale Art Gallery by Ms. Ryan’s daughter, 
Elizabeth McFadden. The collages will be on 
display November 28-January 27. Similar gifts 
have been made to the Walker Art Center, The 
Museum of Modern Art, and The Museum of 


¥ 


Fine Arts, Houston. r 
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è 
An early proof of the first state of Giovanni Battista Tiepolo's etching 
The Adoration øf the Magi, a gift of the Committee for Art at Stanford 
University in honor of their 25th anniversary. 
sl 
~ oa Fe : se 
ý Rembrandt: £ 1633 
Rembrandt van Rijn, Adam and Eve, 1638. Etching, 5 x 7”. Recently 
` acquired by Johnson Gallery, Middlebury College. 
it 
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"Snakes, maguey fiber mat designed by Alexander Calder, recently 
acquired by the Museum of the University of Texas, Austin. 


Etchings. For obvious reasons, prints of var- 
ious types are frequently among the more in- 
teresting acquisitions of university art mu- 
seums. Recently, two old-master etchings were 
acquired: an early proof of the first state of G. 
B. Tiepolo’s The Adoration of the Magi by the 
Stanford University Museum and Rembrandt’s 
Adam and Eve of 1638 by Middlebury College’s 
Johnson Gallery. 


Videotape Gift. An extensive collection of in- 
terviews from the WNYC-TV program “In and 
Out of Focus” has been donated to the Video- 
tape Library of the Center for Creative Photog- 
raphy at the University of Arizona, Tucson, by 
the program’s host, Casey Allen. The 56 half- 
hour tapes, from eight years of the program, 
cover a broad cross-section of photographers, 
their lives, and contemporary photography. In- 
cluded among many others are tapes of Duane 
Michals, Ralph Gibson (2), Jay Maisel, Ernst 
Haas (2), Alfred Eisenstaedt, Andre Kertesz (2), 
Arnold Newman, and Richard Beattie. Allen 
expects to add 30 tapes each year to the collec- 
tion at the Center. 


Calder Mats. Toward the end of his life Alex- 
ander Calder designed decorations for a wide 
range of utilitarian objects—hammocks, mats, 
even an airplane. Now ten of his mats, each 
measuring 6 X 8’, have been donated to the 
Museum of the University of Texas, Austin, by 
Stephen Felchner of New York City. The mats, 
made of maguey fibers, were woven by the 
Indians of Guatemala. 

r.r.w. 


All museum news should be sent to: Charles C. 
Eldredge, Director, Helen Foresman Spencer 
Museum of Art, 1301 Mississippi Ave., Law- 
rence, Kansas 66045. 
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other museum news and comments 


Starting with the next issue, Art Journal will 
undergo some editorial changes, including the 
combination of “College Museum News” and 
“Other Museum News” under a rubric not yet 
determined. This seems to be a good time to 
mention in gratitude the names of past museum 
editors. In 1959, Ellen Johnson, Oberlin, began 
our first College Art Museum Notes. During 
the following 20 years they were prepared, in 
successive order, by Patrick Kelleher, Prince- 
ton; Norman Geske, University of Nebraska; 
Patricia Elsen, Stanford, and for the last several 
years, Eugenia Robbins. In 1969, I added the 
Public Art Museum Notes, since an art museum 
is an art museum, whether at a university or 
elsewhere. 

Beginning with the Fall issue of 1973, Diane 
Kelder, Chairman of the Art Department at the 
College of Staten Island (CUNY) and author of 
many articles and catalogs on contemporary 
art, took over the editorship of Art Journal. 
With this author, readers will agree that she 
brought in new ideas, new design, and excellent 
articles, maintaining high standards during her 
six years on the job. 


Europe 


Madrid. For years and years, we have had to 
time our visits to the Prado according to the 
weather. If the sky is heavy and overcast, stay 
at home. If there is light rain or a gray sky, go, 
but pretend you're wearing dark glasses. If the 
sun is shining, visit the galleries on the east side 
in the morning and the west in the afternoon. 
Trust to luck. 

Not anymore. In the course of installing air 
conditioning (still in progress) several galleries 
have been given overhead lighting—fluorescent 
but not cold blue. The combined effect of nat- 
ural and artificial light upon the paintings is an 
unbelievable improvement. Not only for El 
Greco, Velazquez, Zurbaran and the rest of the 
Spanish schools, but the Venetians and the 
Flemish! Ail the Goyas have been brought to- 
gether downstairs. The smallish galleries are 
inadequate for them, but there is the advantage 
of seeing the great collection as a unit. One day, 
perhaps, Picasso’s Guernica will come to the 
Prado. 


Paris. Speaking of Picasso, we asked at the 
opening of the Centre Pompidou (Beaubourg) 
when the projected new Musée Picasso would 
be ready. Remodeling of a fine 17th-century 
hotel (townhouse) in the Marais, nearby, was 
already in progress. “Two years,” they told us. 
Two years had gone by last spring, so we asked 
again. “At least four more years,” said the con- 
servateur, raising eyebrows and rolling eyes in 
a typical Gallic gesture of resignation. Some- 
thing to live for! 


Lisbon. Kenneth Clark, writing about the Gul- 
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benkian Collection in his autobiography, says 
that “the great pictures and furniture of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century look very 
unhappy in this bleak modern setting.” Not 
many museum visitors today would object to 
seeing Rubens and Rembrandt in this sort of 
setting, for that, more or less, is the way they 
are displayed in most museums—give or take a 
velvet or brocade or two. But the installation of 
Calouste Gulbenkian’s great 18th-century fur- 
niture collection on low platforms against blank 
walls raises a question (for which I do not have 
a ready answer). Lord Clark suggests that the 
architect of the modern building might have 
“swallowed his pride and bought some eight- 
eenth century rooms with fine boiseries to give 
these sumptuous objects an equally sumptuous 
setting.” Which brings to mind the Wrightsman 
rooms at the Metropolitan Museum and nu- 
merous others in America. I have often felt that 
the sumptuous setting tends to detract a little 
from sumptuous objects, making the whole 
seem greater than the parts. The rare and splen- 
did pieces at Lisbon stand out like sculpture 
and paintings in their own absolute beauty. But 
one can’t deny that the setting is bleak, almost 
as if they were being seen in an auction sales 
room. Comment of my companion, “I prefer the 
Wallace Collection.” 


exhibitions 


Greek Art from the Aegean Islands at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
(mid-Oct.-mid-Feb.} is made up of objects from 
the islands of Thasos in the north to Rhodes in 
the south, and ranging from 3000 B.C. to the 
fifth century B.C. Marble, bronze, and terra- 
cotta sculpture, vases, wall paintings, and jew- 
elry are all part of the exhibition, which was 
organized by the Louvre in collaboration with 
the Greek government and shown last spring 
and summer at the Louvre. It is an exciting and 
beautiful show, particularly for the marble kore 
and kouros figures. Crete only lent a few of its 
treasures, Also, there is very little from the 
large Mycenean find on the island of Santorin. 
Many areas were supplemented by loans from 
the rich collections of the Louvre. The French 
catalog is a model of precise description and 
archaeological information. One assumes it will 
have been published in translation for the New 
York showing. 

A film of related material, Ancient Moderns: 
Greek Island Art and Culture, 3000-2000 B.C. 
was premiered at the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. on the occasion of the recent 
exhibition there of Cycladic Art from the Gou- 
landris Collection. The Hellenic Heritage 
Foundation, New York, made the film; Alexis 


Ladis was executive producer and Global Cong” 


cepts, producer. 


Chardin: 1699-1779 at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston (to Nov. 19) is the second and 
final American showing of this important exhi- 
bition, the first major retrospective of Chardin’s 
work ever assembled. Of the approximately 90 
paintings, including still lifes, portraits, domes- 
tic scenes, and decorative allegories, 53 are from 
France (13 of them from the Louvre), the rest 
from American and Canadian collections. For 
admirers of Chardin who were unable to see the 
exhibition, there is a 428-page catalog with an 
essay by Pierre Rosenberg, who organized the 
exhibition, and 300 black-and-white illustra- 


tions and 24 colorplates. hi 


The exclusive showing of The Golden Century 
of Venetian Painting at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art (Oct. 30-Jan. 27) had 
been postponed for a year because of financial 
problems, now under control. We have been 
assured that the exhibit will definitely be held 
on schedule. The first major exhibition of Vene- 
tian Renaissance painting ever held in this 
country, it consists of some 55 works gathered 
from 21 American and European museums and 
private collections. Masterpieces by Giovanni 
Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, Bassano, 
Cima da Conegliano, Palma Vecchio, Il Porden- 
one, Paris Bordone and Schiavone are included. 


Guest curator Terisio Pignatti, director emeri-... 


tus of the city museums of Venice and professor 
of art history at Padua, organized the show and 
wrote the 168-page catalog. 


Treasures from Chatsworth: The Devonshire 
Inheritance, a lavish exhibition including paint- 
ings, drawings, prints, manuscripts, books, sil- 
ver, jewelry, porcelain, and furniture, began its 
American tour at the Virginia Museum, Rich- 
mond in September. The International Exhibi- 
tions Foundation is circulating Treasures from 
Chatsworth to Fort Worth, Toledo, San Anto- 
nio, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 


Modern European Sculpture: 1918-1945 at the | 


San Francisco Museum of Modern Art? 





(Oct. 5-Nov. 18) includes some 60 sculptures by 
Picasso (Man with a Sheep), Brancusi, Calder s 


Arp, Giacometti, Matisse, Hepworth, Laurens, 
Gabo, Pevsner, and others, selected by Steven 
A. Nash, chief curator at the Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, with the cooperation of Albert 
E. Elsen, Stanford University, who wrote the 
essay in the 192-page catalog. After opening at 
Buffalo, the show went to the Minneapohs In- 
stitute of Arts before traveling to San Francisco. 


We mention for the record an important exhi- 
bition, George Segal: Sculpture, shown this 


past summer at the Whitney Museum of 4 
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THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 
PRESENTS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF BYZANTINE 

AND EARLY 
CHRISTIAN ART 


The Photograph and Slide Library of The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is offering to scholars and 
universities a special set of photographs devoted 
to the Museum’s collections of art from the Byzan- 
tine and Early Christian eras. 


This set of 441 black and white glossy photographs 
includes both 4 x 5” and 8 x 10” prints. The photo- 
graphs must be ordered in groups according to 
media: ceramics, coins, enamels, glass, mosaics, 
ivories, lapidary work, textiles, bronze, copper, 
gold, silver, and sculpture. The prices include a 
20% discount over the cost of individually 
ordered photographs. 


Payment is required before your order can be 
accepted. The deadline date for placing orders 
is December 15, 1979, and delivery can be 
expected in the spring of 1980. 


Name 





Organization 





Street 
City and State Zip 


Country 








Leonardo da Vinci, Leda and the Swan, pen and ink over black chalk, 
ca. 1504, in the Treasures from Chatsworth exhibition at the Virginia 


Museum, Richmond. 


American Art, New York. The show, com- 
prised of 50 sculptures done between 1962 and 
1978, was organized by and first shown at the 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. The catalog is 
by Martin Friedman and Graham Beal of the 
Walker Art Center. 100 pages, 112 illustrations, 
14 in color. 


The Estate of Morris Louis has recently re- 
leased 55 drawings dating from the 1930s to 
1953, which are being shown for the first time 
in The Drawings of Morris Louis at the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, Washington, 
D.C. (to Dec. 2). Louis ceased producing draw- 
ings in 1953, and his reputation has been based 
on his later paintings. Diane Headley of Har- 
vard University wrote the catalog, which has 60 
black-and-white illustrations. 


Jewelry—Ancient to Modern at the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore (Oct. 11-Jan. 20) in- 
cluded 1,000 pieces selected from the perma- 
nent collection, covering a period of 6,000 years. 


Patrick Henry Bruce: American Modernist, 
shown at The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, this fall, was organized by the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Houston, and exhibited there last 


summer. It concentrated on mature works, 
1916-1936. 


acquisitions 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, has received a gift of two major 17th- 
century paintings from Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
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Wrightsman. El Greco’s The Miracle of Christ 
Healing the Blind is an early work still showing 
strong Venetian characteristics, probably 
painted soon after he came to Spain in 1577. 
Georges de la Tour’s The Penitent Magdalen 
is a candlelight scene, like his paintings of the 
same subject at the Louvre, Los Angeles, and 
Washington, D.C. The Wrightsman picture is 
different from these in that it shows the Mag- 
dalen at the moment of her conversion, still 
dressed in silver-trimmed crimson. 

The Museum commissioned Michael 
Heizer’s large sculpture Guenette, in pink gran- 
ite and weighing 46 tons, which is currently 
being exhibited on the plaza of the Seagram 
Building. The commission was originated by 
the late Thomas B. Hess, who was Consultative 
Chairman of the Department of 20th-Century 
Art at the Museum. 


The National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. has acquired three paintings and three 
drawings by Arshile Gorky. The paintings are 
titled Portrait of the Artist and his Mother, 
One Year the Milkweed, and Organization; the 
drawings are Sketch for Portrait of the Artist 
and his Mother, Untitled, Squared Study for 
the Plow and the Song, and Nighttime, 
Enigma, and Nostalgia. 


The Greenville County Museum of Art, 
Greenville, South Carolina, has received 26 
paintings by Andrew Wyeth as a gift from Ar- 
thur Magill, a local manufacturer who pur- 
chased the collection from the movie magnate 
Joseph E. Levine, long an admirer of Wyeth. 
The museum has agreed to exhibit the collec- 
tion permanently and to build an educational 
program on Wyeth. 


The Virginia Museum, Richmond, has ac- 
quired a large oil painting by Walt Kuhn, Sa- 
lute, dated 1934, depicting a showgirl in pseudo- 
military costume. Which reminds me of a visit 
to Kuhn’s New York studio in 1946. We were 
buying one of his very handsome apple still lifes 
for the John Herron Art Museum, Indianapolis. 
He urged us to consider a painting very like the 
Richmond acquisition, but I told him I didn’t 
care for it. “It’s too advanced for you,” he said, 
“but you'll grow to like it someday.” “Non- 
sense!,”’ I thought to myself—but he was right. 
I wish now that Indianapolis had the picture. 
We could have bought it for a fraction of what 
the Virginia Museum paid. 


miscellaneous 
SP EEE ELD LILLE LLL ED, 


Not many years ago, art museums were quiet 
places, often half empty, seldom crowded. That 
condition has gradually been changing, and in 
the last few years there has been a worldwide 
increase in museum attendance. From time to 
time we have listed astronomical admission fig- 
ures at special exhibitions, and mentioned 
block-long lines of people waiting to enter. 
There have even been angry letters in the news- 
papers about admission policies. There is the 
same crowding in most European museums, 
often aggravated by hundreds of group tours. 

Serious visitors—students, artists, scholars, 
connoisseurs, or dilettantes—accustomed to 
studying works of art in relative isolation and 
quiet, today must hunt for offbeat hours when 
the crowds are elsewhere. 

Now that art has gone public, other problems 
arise. No one pays any attention to the Prado’s 
claim that the Arnolfini Marriage was looted 
from the Spanish royal collections, still less to 
Greek opinions about the Elgin marbles. But 
the current exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, Greek Art from the Aegean Islands, 
suffered because the loans from Crete, ap- 
proved by the officials, raised such a furor in 
Candia that most of them were canceled. 

In the United States, the proposed sale of 
the Stuart portraits of George and Martha 
Washington, which the Boston Atheneum 
wanted to sell (for $5 million) and the National 
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Portrait Gallery, Washington, wanted to buy, | 


caused such a storm of protest in Boston, 
backed by Mayor White and Senator Kennedy, 
that the sale was suspended. There is a fair 
chance that Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts will 
be able to raise the money to buy them. 


“Art, the Artist and the Consequences of 
Rothko” was the title of a seminar held at the 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, while the 
Rothko exhibition (organized last year by the 
Guggenheim Museum) was shown in Minne- 
apolis. Co-sponsored by the National Practice 
Institute of Continuing Legal Education, it ex- 
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Handsomely illustrated, authoritatively written... 


The Sculptures of the Parthenon 


Metopes, Frieze, Pediments, Cult Statue 


By FRANK BROMMER, with a Foreword by John Boardman. Certain to 
be ansinvaluable aid to all scholars and students of classical Greek art, 
this handsome work illustrates (in their correct sequence, as far as can 
be aseertained) in a single volume all the sculptures that have survived 
and are in a reasonably good state of preservation. 144 plates, 33 
figures/$65.00 





Duccio 


Tuscan Art and the Medieval Workshop 


By JOHN WHITE. Presenting Duccio in relation to the art and artists of 
his time, this handsomely illustrated volume contains, for the first 
time, the complete translations of all the Latin documents related to 
his works and an illustrated catalogue of his complete works. This is a 
comprehensive and penetrating analysis of the first truly great Sienese 
painter. 191 illustrations, 4 in color/$37.50 


Pompeii 

By RICHARD SEAFORD. Recreating Pompeian life as an organic 
whole. the author explores its economy and society, its political and 
public life, its villas and its paintings, its religion and, finally, its de- 
struction. The beautifully descriptive paintings reproduced here pro- 
vide am invaluable addition to the picture of ancient society given by 
the classical texts. 85 4-color illustrations/$9.95 paperback 


Yantra 


The fantric Symbol of Cosmic Unity 


By MADHU KHANNA, with a Foreword by Ajit Mookerjee. Yantra 
symbols are the primordial imprints of consciousness — shapes of 
conception that cut across all cultural barriers and are the heritage of 
all mamkind. They are found in the crystalline patterns of Islamic art, in 
the sand paintings of the Navajo Indian, in Celtic motifs, and in 
circular dance forms of the Sufi order. This first comprehensive study 
illustrates and discusses every aspect of the yantra and its application 
to visual arts. 181 illustrations, 38 in color, 86 line drawings/$27.50 


Joseph Beuys 

By CAROLINE TISDALL. For Beuys, art is a kind of “social sculpture; 
which should encompass thinking, talking, performing, teaching, and 
above all, living. Through a discussion of the works assembled for the 
major retrospective that she has organized for the Guggenheim 
Museum (opening October 1979), the author attempts a critical 
assessment of Beuys’ work to date. 480 illustrations/$40.00 
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plored the legal ramifications of the Rothko 
Estate case as they pertain to artists, dealers, 
and administrators. The seminar was taped and 
presumably will be published. At this writing 
there are still matters of taxes and lawyers’ fees 
to be settled in this interminable case. 


The National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C., has announced plans for its Center for 
Advanced Studies in the Visual Arts and has 
appointed Henry Millon as the first scholar to 
head it. Millon, who is Professor of History and 
Architecture at M.LT., was director of the 
American Academy in Rome from 1974 to 1977. 
This vear he is a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies in Princeton. 

The Center, long under active study at the 
gallery, will bring together its first group of 
scholars in October 1980. Participants in the 
program will be principally visiting U.S. and 
foreign scholars. Research facilities in addition 
to the art collection will include a major art 
reference library, photographic archive, com- 


books in review 


Octavio Paz, Marcel Duchamp: Appearance 
Stripped Bare, trans. by Rachel Phillips and 
Donald Gardner, The Viking Press, 1978. 211 
pp. $10.95. 


Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy wrote at the be- 
ginning of his text The Great Chain of Being 
that “the seeming novelty of many a system is 
due solely to the novelty of the application or 
arrangement of the old elements which enter 
into it.” This statement might serve as an in- 
dictment of some of the interpretations of Mar- 
cel Duchamp’s oeuvre. There are art historians 
who have fostered elaborate methodologies to 
explain Duchamp’s work, either by relying on 
an exotic iconology which resembles their own 
interpretation of the work, or by asseverating 
Duchamp as the innovator of post-formalist art. 
Generally, they exclude an acknowledgment of 
salient and fundamental themes from western 
traditions that are a part of the work as a whole. 
Octavio Paz avoids that kind of scholarship in 
his recent book Marcel Duchamp: Appearance 
Stripped Bare. 

Paz’ book contains his two earlier essays, 
“The Castle of Purity” and “*Water Writes 
Always in *Plural,” which have been revised 
and enlarged for this publication. These elabo- 
rations verify the thesis of the original essays. 
Paz has concluded that while a large segment 
of Duchamp’s work announces criticism as a 
central theme in modern art, much of it consti- 
tutes a variation of the conventional themes of 
love and knowledge. To reach this conclusion, 
Paz has been able to draw significant relation- 
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puterized bibliography, offices, carrels, and 
seminar rooms. Senior scholars will be funded 
during their absence from salaried teaching. 
Young professionals at post-doctoral level will 
be given opportunities for further scholarly 
work. The program has been planned for years, 
and not only on paper. Since 1965 the gallery 
has had an annual professor-in-residence post, 
occupied by a series of distinguished scholars, 
and sponsors each year several pre-doctoral 
candidates. 


“Collecting and Art History” was the subject of 
a recent lecture by Julius S. Held, professor 
emeritus at Barnard College, on the occasion of 
the exhibition at the Sterling and Francine 
Clark Art Institute, Williamstown, Mass. of 
Master Drawings from the Ingrid and Julius 
S. Held Collection. The exhibition was co-spon- 
sored by the Williams College Graduate Pro- 
gram, where Professor Held is currently teach- 
ing. His most recent book, The Oul Sketches of 
Peter Paul Rubens, was published this vear. 


ships between the iconology of The Bride 
Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors, Even and 
Etant donnes: 1° la chute d’eau, 2° le gaz 
d’eclairage (Door of Given: 1. The Waterfall, 2. 
The Illuminating Gas). He illustrates parallels 
between these two works and various artistic 
themes and traditions, most notably literary. 
This literary bias is both understandable and 
appropriate given the fact that this is a poet 
writing about an artist who is as verbal as he is 
visual. Although the majority of the work is 
devoted to the Large Glass and Etant donnes: 
1° la chute d’eau, 2° le gaz d’eclairage or the 
Assemblage, Paz does not neglect to inquire 
into the nature of the Readymades. In fact, the 
segment on the Readymades constitutes one of 
the more interesting discussions of the book. 
In the first essay Paz identifies criticism as 
the acute neoteric quality of the Readymades. 
He writes, “The Readymades stand as criticism 
not of the art of the past, but of works of art, 
ancient or modern, insofar as thev are consid- 
ered as objects.” In Paz’ view, the critical attack 
on art carried off by the Readymades occurs on 
two flanks. First, there is the criticism of taste. 
The Readymades, the author observes, neu- 
tralize the notion of good or bad taste, which 
Duchamp clearly felt was the affectation of 
dilettantism. To this end, Paz continues, the 
Readymades denounced manual art and its 
sense of craft which is symptomatic of “retinal” 
art. Not only does such criticism question the 
sensuousness of art, but it acts to topple the 
social implications of taste. This first estimation 
of art that overlaps taste engages the second 


The National Gallery of Canada, which re- 
cently received a gift of Indian and Nepalese 
sculpture from Max Tannenbaum, exhibited 
the collection at Ottawa last summer. It is cur- 
rently assembled in a traveling exhibition to be 


shown in several Canadian cities. The sculp- e" 


tures came from the renowned collection of 
Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck. Other parts of 
their collection are now owned by museums at 
Los Angeles, Richmond, and Boston. 


The Amon Carter Museum, Fort Worth, and 
the Worcester (Mass.) Art Museum have ar- 
ranged to exchange large parts of their respec- 
tive collections of American art for temporary 
exhibitions at each other’s galleries, 

h.r.h. 


All museum news should be sent to Charles C. 
Eldredge, Director, Helen Foresman Spencer 
Museum of Art, 1301 Mississippi Avenue, Law- 
rence, Kansas 66045. 


critical prong of the Readymades. Here Paz 
concludes that the Readymades reveal the in- 
consequential content of “retinal” art through 
their own neutrality or indifference. Although 
the author's review of the Readymades may 
only turn up recollections of previously estab- 
lished ideas, his methodology for decoding them 
has an interesting quality. His analysis assesses 
itself in the sense that it leads back to the 
source of the Readymades or what Duchamp 
had called the “beauty of indifference.” 

The remainder of the first essay and all of 
the second is devoted to a discussion of the 
iconography and iconology of the Large Glass 
and the Assemblage. Following an elaborate 
iconological description of the Large Glass, 
which includes a lucid explanation of the Du- 
champian interpretation of the Neoplatonic 
fourth dimension, Paz states his central thesis 
about its iconography. He has determined that 
the Large Glass is a modern version of the 
fundamental theme surrounding Virgin, God- 
dess and Mother images. In order to demon- 
strate the credibility of such a thesis, Paz veri- 
fies the universality of the theme by referring 
to its existence in Hindu Tantric imagery. In 
doing so, he draws parallels between the Tan- 
tric images that combine sexuality, spiritual 
contemplation, and propagation and the Large 
Glass. It is not his purpose to imply a direct 
relationship between the Large Glass and Tan- 
tric art, but to present convincing evidence for 
his proposition. Paz elaborates, “They are two 
distinct and independent versions of the same 


idea—perhaps of a myth that refers to the cyclic _ 
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University of tennessee 





This brief, versatile introduction to art offers a clear and 

sclid presentation of the formal elements of art, followed 
by a concise, “ronological survey of the history of art in 

Western culture. 


The Third Editon features an extensive illustration 
program, with 32 full-color and more than 480 black- 
and-white piccures. A completely new chapter on 
photography aad film covers the principles and history of 
these twentieth-century art forms. The most recent 
developments n contemporary art are also considered, 
among them cenceptual art, photo-realism, body art, and 
earth works. “This is one of the most magnificent art 
history books | have ever seen.” 

CHARLES A. AHG, LeMoyne College 


“A sound, basie text for the historical-development 
approach to ar appreciation. Extremely up to date 
and thorough ” 

C. RICHARD OLSON, Saint Francis College 


“An excellent introductory text. | am particularly 
impressed with Part I, which establishes a meaningful 
context for examining the art covered in Part II.” 

M. H. STUCKHARODT, Miami University 
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Second Edition 
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Illinois State University 


Art in Context is a brief, lively introduction to the visual 
arts for the beginning student. Organized topically rather 
than chronologically, the book comprises three parts. 
Part |, Perceptual Context, explains how the perception 
and interpretation of art are affected by culture, form, 
and medium. Part Il, Human Context, identifies some of 
the fundamental themes in art and shows how they have 
been treated by different artists in different times and 
cultures. Part Ill, Historical Context, is a survey of the 
major developments in art since Manet launched the 
modern era in 1863. Examples are taken from 
non-Western as well as Western art and from 
nontraditional as well as traditional media. 


The chapters on perception and media in Part I have 
been expanded and strengthened, and photography 
and video are now included in the media chapter. A 
new chapter in Part Il, “Four Artists,” focuses on the 
problems of artistic creation as reflected in the lives and 
works of Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Van Gogh, and 
Pollack. Artists new to the Second Edition are 
Dottie Attie, Alice Aycock, Mary Cassatt, Barbara 
Hepworth, Paula Modersohn-Becker, Sylvia Sleigh, Robert 
S. Duncanson, Richard Hunt, Jacob Lawrence, Colo, 

Luis Jimenez, Diego Rivera, and Antonio Tapies. 


The illustration program offers 232 black-and-white 
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Paperbound. 336 pages (probable) 
Publication: January 1980 
Prepublication examination copies available November 1979 
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character of time. Of course, neither Hindu 
tradition nor Duchamp was necessarily aware 
of this myth; the two versions are responses to 
the traditional images that both civilizations 
have made the phenomenon of creation and 
destruction, woman and reality.” It is clear that 
no single source will accommodate the Large 
Glass, but its imagery appears to refer to the 
heritage the author has called to our attention. 

It is not only the genealogy of the Large 
Glass that Paz explores in the first essay. He 
also elucidates the role of the previously men- 
tioned theme of criticism within the Large 
Glass. The author points out that the critical 
apparatus of the Large Glass is double-edged 
in the sense that it is a critical appraisal of a 
modern or positivist love myth as well as of 
modern technology. Duchamp effected this by 
reducing the spiritual and sexual myth of the 
bride/virgin to an image of mechanization while 
simultaneously translating technology into 
myth. Furthermore, the source of this criticism 
lies within the Duchampian sense of meta- 
irony. Paz writes: “His version of the myth is 
not metaphysical or negative, but ironic, it is 
criticism.” It is this very quality of meta-irony 
that lends strong credibility to his interpreta- 
tion, Duchamp made it very clear in his inter- 
views with Pierre Cabanne and others that 
irony was an intrinsic part of his art. So, in his 
first essay, Paz demonstrates Duchamp’s desire 
to produce art criticism through his sense of 
meta-irony. This in turn fostered the “critical 
myth” iconography of the Large Glass. While 
acknowledging the thematic tradition that the 
work recapitulates, Paz reveals the innovative 
theme of modern criticism. 

In the second essay, Paz’ desire is to illustrate 
that the Large Glass is the thematic precursor 
to Etant donnes: I° la chute d’eau, 2° le gaz 
d@’eclatrage by pointing out the traditional icon- 
ography that they simultaneously resemble. 
For example, the author draws parallels be- 
tween the division of the Large Glass, where 
the Bride is above the Bachelors, and the lady 
and troubadour in the 12th- and 13th-century 
literary tradition of courtly love. Paz suggests 
that the elevation of the Bride in the Large 
Glass recalls the traditional arrangement of the 
female figure in courtly love, who appears above 
her lover in a spiritual and social sense. More- 
over, like the Bachelors, the troubadour plays 
the role of the voyeur to the object of his love; 
he can never consummate the sexual act. Like- 
wise, the viewer of the Assemblage is physically 
separated from the virginal bride but spies on 
her through the doors as a voyeur. 

Equally as intriguing as this view of the 
Large Glass is the comparison between the 
circular relationship of Diana and Actaeon in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and the logic of this 
same work and the Assemblage. Like Actaeon, 
who is transformed into a deer and thus a part 
of Diana’s personification of nature, Duchamp's 
Bachelors and the spectator peering through 
the holes in the doors of the Assemblage be- 
come elements within the artist's critical myth. 
In each instance the viewer completes the cir- 
cular relationship between the Bride and the 
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voyeur. Although Paz is cautious not to imply 
that the similarities of these two works are the 
result of any direct influence, he does mention 
one striking similarity. He notes the appearance 
in the fourth dialogue of Part Two in Bruno’s 
Eroict Furot of nine blind men, who represent 
Actaeon’s physical and psychological limita- 
tions. One cannot overlook the fact that there 
are nine malic molds among the imagery of the 
Large Glass that represent the Bachelors. Paz’ 
delicate analysis attributes this resemblance to 
the significance of the number three to the 
Indo-European culture. There is no reasonable 
evidence to suggest a direct influence in this 
case. Nevertheless, the example serves to 
strengthen his thesis that the Large Glass and 
the Assemblage may rightfully take their place 
as modern versions of an established icono- 
graphical tradition. 

If Paz’ book is unsatisfying in any way, it is 
because it fails to recognize that Duchamp’s 
infusion of criticism into modern art resulted in 
a collapsing distinction between artist and 
critic. However, this is an incidental disappoint- 
ment. His statement that “Duchamp’s work is 
appreciably more traditional than is commonly 
thought” is an authentic one that lends author- 
ity to the iconographical consanguinity of Du- 
champ’s oeuvre. For that reason, Paz cannot be 
accused of novelty, but of sagacity. 

RONALD JONES 
University of the South 


Theda Shapira, Painters and Politics, The 
European Avant-Garde and Society 1900- 
1925, New York, Elsevier-North Holland, 
1976. 341 pp., 56 ills. 


This is an important and rather overwhelming 
book that should be used thoroughly and with 
critical care by anyone concerned with modern 
art. Although it extends only through the first 
quarter of the 20th century, it is fundamental 
to the understanding of avant-gardism and the 
interaction of politics and art down to our own 
day. The work of a professor of literature, it 
represents a basic direction art history must 
take at this point. 

Painters and Politics is big and massively 
researched, with a prodigious quantity of infor- 
mation on the behavior and opinions of over 80 
painters major and minor, culled from the most 
recondite and least accessible printed and un- 
printed sources in various European languages; 
appendices tabling the participation of the 
avant-garde in the Paris Salons and Interna- 
tional Exhibitions 1903-20; biographical 
sketches of the principal avant-garde painters; 
copious footnotes and a vast bibliography in- 
cluding many exceedingly rare periodicals. 

The fact that the author does not use any 
recognizable theoretical political framework or 
filter, beyond that of conventional liberal hu- 
manism, may be to the advantage of the book 
in terms of sheer extent of documentation. The 
volume is like one of the more complicated Pre- 
Raphaelite paintings, aiming at a complete na- 
turalistic rendition of truth-to-(social, art-his- 


torical) appearances: highly wrought, breath- 
less, sharply focused, with inadequate perspec- 
tive, indigestibly and indiscriminately rich in its 
horror vacui of accumulated detail; confusing 
and contradictory in composition, with brilliant 
and jarring contrasts of political color. 
Without admitting to any political parti-pris, 
the author nevertheless adopts certain moral 
stances which come off as contradictory in 
themselves. (1 am nonplussed by the occa- 
sional lapse such as “Grosz and his cronies” 
[i.e John Heartfield and Wieland Herzfelde], 
a highly tendentious term explicable only as the 
residue of disappointment that the great anti- 
militarist also attacked the “nascent democ- 
racy” [sic] of the Weimar Republic. These “cro- 
nies” were in fact Communist comrades.) She 
seems to approve the firm political commitment 
of certain artists to the Left. She is for Grosz, 
on the whole, and against the Fascist Marinetti. 
She seems to regret the weakening of political 


enthusiasm on the part of the avant-garde © 


around 1906-7, and the more or less complete 


abandonment of political activism and with- p 


drawal into aesthetic individualism of most Eu- 
ropean painters (with the notable exception of 
some Germans) by the time of “European pac- 
ification” in 1925. Given this progressive, “ac- 
tivist” stance, the conclusion comes as some- 
thing of a surprise, regressive, orthodox, and 
banal in its prescriptive assertion of the artist’s 
ongoing “right” to be above or beyond political 
action: 


“In our society, the avant-garde will, as 
before, be most truly political not when its 
members man the barricades, literally or in 
their art, but rather when they get on with 
their historic task of trying the untried, 
questioning the unquestioned, and refusing 
the accepted order of things.” 


This definition of the “historic task” presup- 
poses artists in a permanent rather than tem- 
porary state of alienation from the “accepted 
order of things,” and excludes them from iden- 
tifying with or even learning from societies 
where the “order of things” accepted by a ma- 
jority and/or a government working in the in- 
terests of a majority represents real progress 
and has therefore to be defended against reac- 
tion. One thinks of Cuba since the Revolution, 
or Chile 1970-73, where most artists, with an 
array of vanguard styles, support(ed) the gov- 


ernment and work(ed) artistically for its pro- | 


grams. 

The limitation to the inevitably somewhat 
arbitrarily defined “avant-garde” in a period of 
great stylistic lability both within the avant- 
garde itself and the more orthodox traditions, 
prevents a conspectus of the function of art as 
a whole at this time. There must have been 
conservative artists who were political radicals 
(like David d'Angers in 1848), just as there were 
stylistically progressive painters who were po- 
litically conservative or fascistic (Nolde, Mari- 
netti). (In a footnote Shapira hints at a cover- 
up of the reputations of some famous French 
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Ralph Mayer 
THE PAINTER’S CRAFT 
Third Edition 

Now available in paperback for the 
first time, this acclaimed manual 
covering all the essential techniques of 
painting, is an mdispensable tool for 
both beginners and professionals. 
0-14-046369-0 200 pp. $7.95 


Dore Ashton 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL: 

A Cultural Reckoning 

From the WPA program to the 
international recognition of American 
painting in the 1950s, a prominent art 
critic traces the development of the 
New York school of painting and 
explores its cultural, political, and 
intellectual context. 
0-14-005263-1 246 pp. $5.95 
Nikolaus Pevsner 

THE ENGLISHNESS OF 
ENGLISH ART 

Acclaimed art critic Sir Nikolaus 
Pevsner discusses the national 
characteristics of English visual and 
functional art. Ilustrated throughout 
with photographs and plans. 
0-14-055035-6 232 pp. $5.95 
Margaret Walters 

THE NUDE MALE 

Offering a provecative and entirely new 
perspective on the history of Western 
art, The Nude Male relates the artistic 
depiction of men’s bodies through the 
ages to our social and sexual traditions. 
Includes an introduction, notes, 
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Fohn Beckwith 
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Available in paperback for the first 
time. With 304 black-and-white 
illustrations. 
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110 drawings. 
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Axel Boethius 
ETRUSCAN AND EARLY ROMAN 
ARCHITECTURE 

Revised by Dr. Roger Ling and Dr. 
Tom Rasmussen. Previously published 
as the first section of the classic 
Etruscan and Roman Architecture. With 
186 black-and-white photographs and 
drawings. 
0-14-056144-7 
0-670-29875-1 


264 pp. 
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vanguardists—Derain, Van Dongen, Dunoyer 
de Segonzac, Friesz, and Vlaminck—all of 
whom accepted an official invitation to Berlin 
in 1941. One wonders what other forms their 
collaboration took.) One can forgive the com- 
plete omission of the arriére-garde even as a 
point of reference or comparison. More regret- 
table is the omission of the dimension which art 
historians all too often ignore: the consumer. 
Apart from occasional references to individual, 
generally wealthy dealers and patrons, the book 
fails to analyze just what kinds of people with 
what kind of connections in high places were 
seeing, reacting to, and buying the paintings. 
The hostile criticism of the big press is pre- 
sented in a rather generalized way. The ques- 
tion of reception is, admittedly, a tricky one, for 
in so many cases we simply do not know how 
an audience was constituted, and we are left 
with the overall impression that it was limited 
to a very tiny cultural elite. The artists them- 
selves admit, and deplore as much; their ulti- 
mate rejection of the idea of “art for the people” 
results from their feeling of having been re- 
jected by the people. But what do we mean by 
“rejection”? Is it just a matter of the art, despite 
its increased visibility since the highly restricted 
Impressionist shows, not being accessible to the 
majority, who are even less likely to visit gal- 
leries than in the 19th century? “Ignorance” 
seems the more appropriate term here. In West- 
ern Europe outright rejection came from so- 
cialists speaking on behalf of the masses, rather 
than from the masses themselves, unlike the 
situation in the Soviet Union, where very public 
sculptural programs inaugurated under Lenin 
gave the people a chance to make conscious 
stylistic choices. Few painters in the West rec- 
ognized the kernel of the problem, illuminated 
by Shapira in a rare statement which should 
have been developed here and applied else- 
where: “[The Bauhaus] sought to re-establish 
the intimate relation between artist and mate- 
rials—-at a time when few in Germany had 
enough to eat, let alone spare change [sic] for 
the purchase of beautiful objects.” 

This book demonstrates, if any further dem- 
onstration is needed, the extent to which avant- 
gardism is a thoroughly bourgeois or petit bour- 
geois phenomenon. Its economic base is exclu- 
sively bourgeois, with some truly impoverished 
Bohemian artists (in the early 1900s, as in the 
1830s) in the role of lumpen-bourgeois. The 
myth which still enshrouds the literature on all 
avant-gardes from the 19th century down to 
our own, that they have always been and still 
are in the forefront of human liberation, should 
now be laid to rest. Yet having driven nail upon 
nail into the coffin of that myth, the author still 
flirts with the idea that spiritual liberation can 
precede or, worse, substitute for material liber- 
ation, that is liberation in terms of social and 
economic relations, This is both the most per- 
nicious and the most functional of bourgeois 
myths, the highly successful ideological instru- 
ment of that class’ social domination. Art in the 
heart replaces bread in the belly. Pie in the sky: 
no longer the religious pie, but the artistic one, 
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and the pie has been cut in a thousand ways. 

The First World War was the great catalyst 
of a sharper human, if not political conscious- 
ness, and a rude awakening for almost every 
artist (except Picasso, moving early into his role 
as the greatest pieman and pie-d piper of them 
all). The awakening was all the ruder in that 
initially most painters, like most Leftists, sup- 
ported their warring governments. Several were 
killed, more were wounded, and many suffered 
great psychological disturbances, especially in 
Germany. Shapira offers convincing reasons for 
the greater war trauma of the German artists, 
and their profounder and more lasting political 
radicalization. But she makes certain general- 
izations about the effect of the war on art and 
the art market which specialized study, under- 
taken in the proper critical spirit, will be able 
to refute. She states without proper evidence 
that the art market in Germany dwindled in 
the course of the war. The record shows that it 
in fact enjoyed a boom in which the avant- 
garde shared, as a result of the new wealth 
accruing to art-conscious war industrialists. She 
takes at its face value the statement of Klee’s 
wife that her husband hardly earned anything 
from the sale of his work until 1919; careful 
scrutiny of the Klee archive has revealed that 
in fact, during the last two years of the war, 
from the safety of his comfortable job on an 
airfield (artists were treated as privileged and 
not sent to the front after the death of Marc in 
1916), Klee was becoming quite wealthy, often 
making 1000 marks in a week, more than a 
high-level civil servant or university professor, 
selling a single (tiny!) watercolor for as much as 
400-600 marks. This at a time when a miner 
would earn only 80 marks per week. The 
sleight-of-hand by which Klee incorporated 
into drawings of this period highly stylized and 
cryptic allusions to the war and war machinery 
is a study in itself. (I take this information on 
Klee from a paper delivered by O.K. Werck- 
meister at the Klee symposium held at the 
University of California at Los Angeles in April 
1977.) 

Traditional art history has made much of the 
successive “cultural revolutions” and has ele- 
vated them as spiritual substitutes for the nec- 
essary political and economic revolutions. 
Shapira’s book is, more than the author realizes, 
a monument to the illusory nature of this en- 
terprise from the start. The avant-garde of to- 
day, misleadingly and flatteringly described as 
“humanitarian and indeterminately leftist,” 
continues with the prodigious energy of a blind 
Samson to shake at temples of artistic ortho- 
doxy, at which no one worships any more. This 
energy seems more impressive now than before 
only because it is marketed with such ingenuity 
and so globally. Our own avant-garde was much 
less affected by the Vietnam war, where the 
moral lines between the nations in conflict were 
surely much more clearly drawn than in World 
War I, than their predecessors of that era. The 
internalization of social defiance has degener- 
ated into a very profound cynicism; co-optation 
by the ruling class is not so much a matter of 


individual economic survival as it was for the 
earlier avant-gardists, as it is the expected and 
welcome response, and the necessary social con- 
secration. Historically, attacks from the right 
on the avant-garde as subversive have served 
the proponents of bourgeois democracy by cast- 
ing them in the role of champions of artistic 
freedom, and therefore freedom as such. The 
avant-garde in the United States, arrogating 
new artistic “freedoms” from Abstract Expres- 
sionism and Pop Art on, has become a weapon 
in the armory of U.S. cultural imperialism and 
the consumerist export trade. But it is not a 
major weapon any more. In terms of its powers 
of spiritual persuasion, the locus of vanguard- 
ism has moved from Montmartre to Madison 
Avenue, Emil Nolde painted a savage tribe 
under the protection of a gun cocked directly at 
his subject. We no longer need the gun; we have 
the Coca-Cola and Nestlé formula bottle in- 
stead, 

Finally, a postscript to publishers and design- 
ers to deplore the unjustified right-hand mar- 
gins. | am told they give a dynamic air to the 
book. In practice, they are messy and retard 
reading. The cut-off points of the lines seem 
often quite arbitrary and whimsical. 

DAVID KUNZLE 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Yousuf Karsh, Karsh Portraits, Boston, The 
New York Graphic Society, 1976. 203 pp., 48 
ills. $24.95, 

Richard Avedon, Portraits, New York, Far- 
rar, Straus and Giroux, 1976. 74 ills. $25.00. 


It is generally agreed that, in their separate 
ways, Yousuf Karsh and Richard Avedon are 
two of the most important forces in portrait 
photography today. For decades the sigillum 
“Karsh of Ottawa” has been a sign of distinction 
on some of the most outstanding photographs 
of world dignitaries. Karsh’s images of familiar 
writers, artists, and leaders of all kinds have 
been paradigms of formal portraits and scru- 
pulous documents of great personalities. In 
book form, his series Portraits of Greatness, 
begun in 1959, has been extremely popular and 
widely circulated; through these works the fa- 
miliar faces of our generation were made even 
more familiar for a wide audience. Richard 
Avedon has been less publicized in this respect 
and is, therefore, not as well known to the 
public at large as a serious portrait photogra- 
pher. His work has for a long time been recog- 
nized through commercial fashion photographs 
and on occasion through collaborative book 
illustration, such as illustrating material by 
Truman Capote. Nonetheless, the very stature 
of both photographers commands particular at- 
tention in the individual publication of separate 
volumes of their own portraiture. 

Karsh’s photographs in his Portraits are re- 
markably faithful to the original velvety quality 
of his prints, thanks to a sheet-fed gravure 
process that makes the reproductions extremely 
handsome. The introductory text to each of the 
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“These Skira art books are worth their price for the many beautiful 
color reproductions alone, but they have the additional value of an 
authoritative and readable text. Reprinted from earlier editions 
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216 pages. 100 color plates. 92" x 11". LC 76-62896. 
Hardcover: ISBP 0-8478-0094-6. $25.00. Paperback: 
ISBN 0-8478-007"-2. $14.95. 


“These c.assic texts are distinguished by 

impeccable scholarship, lucid prose, and 
excellent design. In fact, these books set 
standards that other publishers of art 
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paperbacks would do well to emulate.” 
Asia, The Asia Society Magazine 
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Paperback: ISBN 0-8478-0132-2. $14.95. 
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Hardcover: ISBN 0-8478-0096-2. $25.00. 
Paperback: ISBN 0-8478-0080-6. $14.95. 
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“Each of these beautiful books, available 
for the first time in paperback, stands on its 
own as an expert presentation of its subject. 
Excellent color plates.” The Wilson Quarterly 
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photographs is largely anecdotal, with brief rec- 
ollections by the photographer of his meetings 
with his subjects and sparse comments on their 
personalities. More often than not this running 
memoir is uninteresting and riddled with 
clichés: we are told that Karsh found Chagall 
to be soft and gentle; Churchill, scowling and 
belligerent; Mauriac, ascetic and despondent; 
Schweitzer, philosophic and tolerant. These 
comments add little and could by and large be 
neglected by the reader. What remains, how- 
ever, are lavish examples of photographic dig- 
nity and clarity. 

Karsh has written that his quest as a photog- 
rapher has been to search for greatness, to 
capture the very essence of it through the faces 
of the great, and to reveal something of this 
essence to the public at large. He hopes that 
the viewer may, as a result of his studies, un- 
derstand more of the makeup of greatness and 
thereby comprehend another facet of its many 
components. Whether Karsh is wholly success- 
ful in this aim is questionable. For this reviewer, 
the problem lies in Karsh’s own method of craft. 
‘ach of the photographs included in this collec- 
tion—indeed almost all of Karsh’s work—has a 
sense of staged poise and cool, crystalline form. 
None of the portraits is spontaneous, natural, 
or relaxed; rather, they appear overly static 
and, in some cases, excessively antiseptic. This 
general quality has been described in another 
context by the photographer Berenice Abbott 
as “pictorialism.” She meant the making of a 
pleasant, prearranged setting in which the sitter 
is flattered in his and our presence. This 
amounts in many of the works to a formal “fine 
art” quality reminiscent of conversation pieces 
of the 17th century or formal painted portraits 
of 19th-century academic painters. This sense 
of pictorialism is most evident in such examples 
as Karsh’s photograph of Pablo Casals, who sits 
with his back to the camera while he plays the 
cello in a stark, prison-like room, or Igor Stra- 
vinsky, who sits as a reserved and unapproach- 
able gentleman of means as he ponders at his 
tidy piano, which appears to have never been 
played. In each case, the pose freezes our re- 
sponse and inner glimpse, and the photograph 
takes on the coolness of a daguerreotype. 

Nevertheless, despite Karsh’s penchant for 
creating an environment or mood in which to 
place his sitters—a situation that frequently 
contradicts his photographic aim—there is an 
irresistible quality to his photographs. One may 
venture to say this exists almost in spite of 
Karsh’s careful labor. For it is truly difficult not 
to be moved by such portraits as Karsh’s rep- 
resentation of Roppeita Kita, a venerable Noh 
actor, who though a nonagenarian when the 
photograph was shot, could still convey in his 
gentle face and hands the incomparable sub- 
tlety and discipline of his art. The pensive pro- 
file of Francois Mauriac, with sharp illumina- 
tions against a dark void, becomes a cameo of 
dramatic simplicity virtually unequaled in 
Karsh’s oeuvre. The delicate pattern created 
between the soft light that frames the outline 
of the profile and the deep background of neg- 
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ative space is beautifully controlled. And the 


justly famous and often reproduced portraits of 


Schweitzer and Sibelius, each figure totally ab- 
sorbed in his own solitude and internal music, 
will remain classic studies of intense thought 
and mood. 

Thus, the most striking feature of Karsh’s 
work is not that his portraits illuminate great- 
ness in his sitters, but that his portraits are 
profound analyses of the effects of light and 
shade on the physiognomic content of the face. 
In every portrait of Karsh’s, from the most 
artificially pictorial to the least, great attention 
is paid to the play and interplay of light, a 
quality Nadar claimed to be a necessary ingre- 
dient that distinguishes pictures of banality 
from products of art. This underlying interest 
of Karsh literally places his work in the top 
ranks of his art and craft. Witness the superb, 
close-up portrait of the painter Augustus John: 
the viewer's eye wanders lovingly over the del- 
icacy of the subject’s hair and silken beard, the 
porous contours of his face, the lines on the side 
of the hand which lead us to the spindly arches 
of the fingers. These details, which we might 
notice in any photograph of John, through 
Karsh’s eye, take on a powerful dramatic effect. 
Such details become more fascinating from a 
photographic point of view than the subject 
itself. There is a keen sense of abstraction here 
that is both studied and breathtaking, as there 
is in the poised patterns created by the move- 
ments in the portraits of Martha Graham and 
Marcel Marceau. 

Richard Avedon is an altogether different 
type of artist whose work exists in an almost 
opposite photographic framework. His portraits 
are often unposed, immediate studies of public 
and private figures, printed in a uniform pat- 
tern. His figures are placed against a harsh 
white background and are virtually free of 
props, movements, or added details. They rep- 
resent clear and simplified insights and invi- 
sions, whereas Karsh’s images strive too much 
for effect and sometimes affectation. Because 
of this controlled simplicity, in Avedon there is 
a directness of thought and art that is all the 
more immense and electrifying. One is imme- 
diately reminded of George Bernard Shaw's 
famous dictum of 1909 that there is an awful 
truthfulness about photography. Avedon seems 
to accentuate this point to a condition of won- 
derment and sometimes pain. There is no com- 
mentary on his subjects, no dust jacket notes 
that might inform us of his artistic philosophy 
or photographic credo; the only written word in 
the book is a short introductory essay by Harold 
Rosenberg, which is more of a meditative pro- 
logue on photography and truth than on Ave- 
don’s aims specifically. The viewer is left there- 
fore with an almost silent book, an awesome 
record of portraits the very nature of which, 
like the works of Diane Arbus, underscores the 
scope of contemporary portraiture. 

Avedon has been criticized in the past for 
being too crafty and superficially tied to glam- 
our photography. The works expertly repro- 
duced in this collection should quickly dispel 


that idea, for in each of the portraits—ranging 
in subject from the famous to the anonymous, 
from large group studies to highly refined close- 
ups—there is an artistic process of distillation | 


that compels us, sometimes uncomfortably, to æ“ 


search for the elemental quality of the sitters’ 
hidden beings. His figures are reminiscent of 
naked actors who courageously appear through 
Avedon’s lens to enrich and enlighten. In this 
light, we can understand Avedon’s procedure if 
we compare his work to the theoretical basis of 
Jerzy Grotowski, the founder and director of 
the Polish Laboratory Theatre and generally 
considered to be one of the most active forces 
in experimental theatre. Grotowski strips away 
the superfluous in order to arrive at the essence; 
he reduces the distance between audience and 
actor, between actor and play, between artifice 
and reality, making thinner the lines of demar- 
cation that have heretofore marked the artifi- 
ciality of performance. Avedon likewise re- 
moves the overlay of portraiture by removing 
the blocks that otherwise prevent us from pierc- à 
ing that awful truthfulness of Shaw’s. We are 
left with a confrontation between sitter and 
viewer in which the sitter often thrusts outward 
from the immobility of photographic image to 
occupy our space and existence. 

This forceful process of distillation is most 
aptly represented in a magnificent triptych of 
Stravinsky, which might be compared to 
Karsh’s staid portrait of the composer to illu- 
minate the different methods of approach. In 
Avedon’s triple portrait, all bust length, there 
is a stunning sameness which alters gradually 
when we move from left to right; the only 
change in image is that the moist downward 
glance of the composer slowly moves upward in 
the right wing to meet the audience directly. 
Like many great portraits of the Renaissance, 
we are in doubt as to which of us is observing 
the other. Who, in fact, has photographed 
whom? Which of us—the real or the image—is 
fixed in time? This magical effect is also trans- 
mitted to us by the stunning starkness of Ave- 
don’s portrait of the poet Jorge Luis Borges, 
who though blind, transcends his darkness to 
awaken a one-to-one confrontation in which he 
sees as we see. 

Compared to Karsh’s fastidious representa- 
tions, many of Avedon's sitters appear to be 
revealed in an unflattering manner. The two 
photographs of Ezra Pound, made in 1958 after 
his release from an asylum, capture with un- 
paralleled immediacy the poetic and imbal- | 
anced duality of his persona. Truman Capote 
appears through Avedon’s camera to be curi- 
ously bloated and drugged—a presence wholly 
removed from his public mask and writing. The 
photograph of Avedon’s wife seems to portray 
a dangerously tattered figure who is more sus- 
picious of the lens than comfortable before it. 
This captured hesitation reminds us of Balzac’s 
expressed fear of photography—that awful 
truthfulness—that each time the shutter 
clicked, yet another layer of the subject’s per- 
sonality is denuded. Even the portrait of .~ 
Groucho Marx appears unfamiliar and discon- > 
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Twelve Centuries of 
Bookbindings 400-1600 


PAUL NEEDHAM. This handsome voiume traces the history of 
bookbinding, from its origins to the end of the sixteenth century, 
through detailed consideration of one hundred important exam- 
ples in the Pierpont Morgan Library. All 100 bindings are illustra- 
ted; included are three essays, a bibliography and extensive in- 
dexes. In his review of an exhibit of these bookbindings earlier 
this year at the Pierpont Morgan Library, John Russell wrote in 
The New York Times: “To this pair of eyes the most arresting group 
of objects now on temporary exhibition in New York... is the 
group of ‘treasure bindings’ at the Morgan Library....It includes 
some of the rarest of all bindings. some of the most sumptuous 
and some of the most evocative....So we shall not forget our first 
sight of those bindings, which in their way are as extraordinary as 
the interior of St. Mark’s in Venice.” 


1979 330 pp; 200 illus.; 7 in color $75.00 


The Mural Painters of 
Tuscany 


From Cimabue to Andrea del Sarto 


EVE BORSOOK. The Mural Painters of Tuscany is an entirely reset 
and much enlarged new edition of a classic work. The book 
considers a series of well-known murals in the context of their 
sites and explores the circumstances of patronage, of business 
practices, and the minutiae of the painter’s techniques. Dr. 
Borsook’'s work on frescoes that have only recently been cleaned 
and restored has provided a wealth of new material for this 
edition. Most of the illustrations have been made specifically for 
this book and record these pictorial schemes in their original sites 
at a time when many are being stripped from their walls and 
transported to alien locations. (Oxford Studies in the History of 
Art and Architecture) 
january 1980 


400 pp.; 22 pp. plates $115.00 
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Counter-Reformation 


Vasari and Duke Cosimoa‘in Sta Maria 
Novella and Sta Croce 1565-1577 


MARCIA B. HALL. This study deals with the renovation of Sta 
Croce and Sta Maria Novella in Florence, carried out at the 
command of Grand-Duke Cosimo and under the direction of 
Giorgio Vasari. The author's exploration of the archives reveals 
how, under the influence of Cosimo and Vasari, patronage was 
transferred from private to official sources and artistic concep- 
tion moved from regard for individual items to a concern for the 
unity of the whole building. (Oxford Warburg Studies) 


1979 280 pp.; 80 pp. plates $53.00 
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English Art 1870-1940 


DENNIS FARR. This comprehensive survey of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and the decorative arts from the second half of 
Victoria’s reign to the new technological age of the 1930's con- 
centrates on the breakdown of the old academic tradition and the 
increasing importance of those innovators who werked outside 
the established art societies. (Oxford History of English Art, 
Volume |i) 


1979 440 pp.; 228 halftones; 4 line-drawings $39.50 


Orphism 
The Evolution of Non-Figurative Painting 
in Paris 1910-1914 


VIRGINIA SPATE. Immediately before the First World War, a 
group of painters christened “Orphists” by the poet Apollinaire 
developed different forms of non-figurative or abstract painting. 
Dr. Spate analyzes the group’s exploration of the nature of 
consciousness with persuasive skill and arguments which are 
developed with full reference to the philosophical thought and 
literary work of the time. (Oxford Studies in the History of Art 
and Architecture) 


1979 432 pp; 245 b&w and 4 pp. color illus. $89.00 
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in Twentieth-Century Art 


HAROLD OSBORNE. The dominant features of art movements 
in the last hundred years have been abstraction, in its many 
modes, and the repudiation of artifice. Harold Osborne explores 
abstract art from Impressionism to the ultimate abolition of the 
art object brought about by the Conceptualists, and expounds 
the major trends of twentieth-century art. 


1979 160 pp.; 16 plates $18.50 
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ANDREW CAUSEY This book analyzes the development of 
Nash's work from its beginnings before the First World War to 
the death of the artist at the age of 57 in 1946. The picture of 
Nash that emerges from the author's exploration of his life and 
works is one of an artist who made a significant contribution to 
the art of his time with pictures that were the direct expression 
of personal feeling and experience. 


December 1979 560 pp.; frontis.; 10 color plates; $98.00 
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The Red-Figured Vases 
of Apulia: Volume I 


A.D. TRENDALL & A. CAMBITOGLOU. The large number of 
red-figured vases made in Greek South Italy and Sicily from the 
mid-fifth century B.C. to the early third are of great importance 
for the history of Greek art, for our knowledge of Greek mythol- 
ogy, and for illustration of lost literature. This is the first of two 
volumes in which more than 5000 vases from Apulia are classified 
and cataloged. 


1978 600 pp.; 160 plates $65.00 
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nected, not because we do not have before us 
the familiar emblemata of his public image, but 
precisely because we have only the comedian’s 
face alone bursting through the printed paper. 
He becomes, like so many of Avedon’s figures, 
actors curiously detached from the stages of 
their own making. 

Perhaps the most poignant and remarkable 
photographs in the collection are the last seven, 
all of Avedon’s father, taken between 1969 and 
1973 when the elder Avedon was dying of ter- 
minal cancer. These images are almost unbear- 
able in their insight—so much so that they defy 
description. Ansel Adams has remarked on the 
futility of writing about photography; should 
any critic doubt the truth of this observation, 
he should try to convey the feelings of waste 
and terror that brutally impose themselves 
upon the viewer’s mind from these photo- 
graphs. Irving Penn, himself a portrait photog- 
rapher of immense talent, was given one of the 
portraits in this series, but could look at it only 
from time to time because its intensity was so 
great. Avedon here frames the truth of great 
photography—that, in the words of Penn, the 
camera can be a razor blade that makes its 
incisions intrinsically more terrifying than any 
other art. form. 

WILLIAM HAUPTMAN 
University of Maryland 


Martin Butlin, William Blake, London, Tate 
Gallery Publications, 1978. 164 pp., 356 ills. 
(17 in color). 

David Bindman, Blake as an Artist, Oxford, 
Phaidon; New York, E. P. Dutton, 1977. 256 
pp., 186 ills. (4 in color). $18.95. 

Morton D. Paley, William Blake, Oxford, 
Phaidon; New York, E. P. Dutton, 1978. 93 
pp., 116 ills. (16 in color). $19.95. 

W. J. T. Mitchell, Blake’s Composite Art: A 
Study of the Illuminated Poetry, Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1978. 232 pp., 112 
ills. $16.50. 


The art of William Blake has posed a particular 
problem for art historians. Blake is, as Martin 
Butlin forcefully claims, “one of the greatest of 
British artists.” The enduring vitality of his 
artistic production les, first and foremost, in 
the exceptional power and vividness of his vis- 
ual images, and secondly, in his ability to com- 
bine thought and technique to invest those 
images with profound meaning. Yet Blake’s 
lifelong effort to communicate an extremely 
complex and revolutionary intellectual system 
through visual as well as poetic means has been 
an obstacle to popular as well as scholarly ap- 
preciation of his work. To understand fully both 
the aesthetic impact and the iconographical 
meaning of Blake’s visual images, one must 
approach his work from two very different di- 
rections. One must be an art historian, fully 
sensitive to the development of Blake’s linear 
style, media, and color effects; to his debt to 
Michelangelo and the international Neoclassi- 
cal movements in England and Europe at the 
end of the 18th century; and to his use of 
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traditional pathos formulae and Christian ico- 
nography. One must also be a literary historian, 
equally sensitive to the political and intellectual 
currents of Blake’s time and to the development 
of his poetic symbolism, prosody, and genres. 
An art historian unaware of Blake’s private 
cosmological system might not recognize that 
Blake is harshly condemning the heroic, seated 
male nude he calls Newton and derives from 
Ghisi’s engraving of Michelangelo’s Abias. But 
a literary critic familiar with the imagery of 
Blake’s contemporary poems, The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell and The Book of Urizen, 
would know that Newton was in Blake’s eyes 
an Antichrist, the embodiment of an abstracting 
and cataloging reason that constricts and finally 
kills the divine imagination. Newton’s webbed 
back muscles and crouched position, his loca- 
tion under water or in a darkened cave, and his 
narrow focus upon a repeated series of triangles 
drawn by a compass or “dividers” (the pun is 
relevant)—-these iconographic details, rein- 
forced by Blake’s poetic references to the sea of 
materialism, the blindness of reason, and the 
oppressive laws of science and mathematics, 
define the meaning of the picture. 

However, a literary critic who attempts to 
analyze Blake’s art, as so many have done in 
the last decade, runs an equal risk. We may be 
able to describe Blake’s iconography accurately 
by relating his visual images to his poetic sym- 
bolism, as for example in his famous color print 
Pity. Blake’s negative conception of pity as a 
self-divisive compassion for the enemy that is 
fostered by an imperceptive feminine sympathy 
is fully explicated only in The Book of Urizen, 
where Blake tells us that “Pity divides the 
soul.” But too often literary critics have merely 
translated Blake’s visual images into narrowly 
restricted verbal meanings, treating each ges- 
ture or object as a single word or idea. David 
Erdman’s exhaustively annotated edition of 
Blake’s illuminated poetry, The Illuminated 
Blake, consistently adopts this simplistically 
allegorical approach. Here, the forest is ob- 
scured by the twigs, and the full aesthetic im- 
pact of Blake’s subtly colored, powerfully de- 
signed forms is lost. 

Thus a satisfying study of Blake’s artistic 
achievement must use both art-historical and 
literary-critical methodologies equally skill- 
fully. And while none of the four books under 
review here fully achieves this goal, taken as a 
group they come a great deal closer than most. 
The most useful of these books is Martin But- 
lin’s carefully annotated catalog for the Tate 
Gallery’s major Blake exhibition. This catalog 
is generously illustrated; every one of the 339 
visual items in the exhibition is reproduced. 
Butlin’s introduction judiciously defines Blake’s 
achievement as an artist, traces the develop- 
ment of his style, and identifies the major in- 
tellectual influences on his art. His individual 
catalog entries are scrupulously full and accu- 
rate, and they give interpretive as well as ana- 
lytical material. Separate introductions to the 
major aspects of Blake’s oeuvre—the illumi- 
nated poetry, the illustrations to other authors, 


the separate engravings, color prints, and tem- 
pera paintings—finely chart both the range and 
the sophistication of Blake’s work. And the 
reproduction, often for the first time, of all th 
versions of a given design (the Pestilence series, 


say, or Pity) provide us with a fascinating in- | 


sight into Blake’s combined visual and theoret- 
ical development of an idea. The only disap- 
pointing entries in this catalog, to my mind, are 
those concerned with the plates of Blake’s illu- 
minated poetry. Whereas Butlin gives ex- 
tremely subtle and persuasive interpretations 
of Blake’s designs for the work of other authors 
(he is especially sensitive to Blake’s criticisms 
of Milton in his illustrations for Paradise Lost, 
Comus, and L’Allegro and Ii Pensereso), he is 
overly brief and even crude in some of his 
discussions of Blake’s own poetry. In particular, 
his comments on the designs and texts of 
Blake’s complex Songs of Experience seem re- 


ductive: the deliberately lamb-like tyger who- 


teaches the spectator that “he who made the 
Lamb” also made the tyger and thus that the 








same divine power (which Blake called “en. > 


ergy”) animates all living things is dismissed as 
“more or less comical.” 

David Bindman’s thoroughly researched 
Blake as an Artist excels at describing Blake’s 
stylistic development and the impact upon his 
art of traditional and contemporary schools; 
but, like Butlin’s work, it is less satisfying in 
describing the meaning of many of Blake's il- 
lustrations for his own and others’ poetry. Bind- 
man rightly emphasizes, and for the first time, 
the significant debt Blake owed to those “blot- 
ting and blurring” Dutch and Venetian schools 
he claimed to hate, and especially his debt to 
Rembrandt, for the subtle coloring effects of his 
Bible illustrations of 1799-1805. By discussing 
Blake’s choice of Biblical subjects in the context 
of traditional Bible illustrations, Bindman 
rightly grasps the significance of Blake’s un- 
usual treatments. Blake’s The Angel Gabriel 
Appearing to Zacharias is shown to be a sub- 
stitution for an Annunciation, the advent of the 
unifying light of Christ to replace the fragmen- 
tary luminosity of Zacharias’ Menorah, censer, 
and breast-plate. Bindman’s discussion of 
Blake’s Paradise Lost illustrations perceptively 
stresses Blake’s innovative presentation of 
Christ as an artistic creator and giver of human 
form. But when discussing Blake’s illustrations 


to Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, Bind- - 


man reductively describes them as depictions 
of the stages of Milton’s own life, rather than 
as the “two contrary states of the soul” or two 
ways of life, the innocent and the experienced, 
that Blake probably intended. And Bindman’s 
paraphrases of Blake’s poetic texts are simplis- 
tic throughout. Nonetheless, his analysis of 
Blake’s artistic productions—and especially of 
his various techniques, his Job engravings, and 
1795 color prints, and even his early history- 
paintings—clearly supplants Sir Anthony 
Blunt's The Art of William Blake as the best 
general introduction to Blake’s art. 

Morton Paley’s William Blake, a book whose 
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tions to text suggests that it was intended as a 
general introduction to Blake's art and poetry, 
will have more appeal for the Blake specialist. 
Paley frequently omits generalizing summaries 
of Blake’s poems or thematic concerns and 
plunges instead into the “minute particulars” of 
Blake's iconographic and intellectual sources. 
At this level of detail, the book has several 
exciting discoveries, as well as excellent brief 
accounts of Blake's “iconic vocabulary” of ges- 
ture, his concept of prophecy, and his theoreti- 
cal battle with Joshua Reynolds. But the book 
lacks a compelling overall narrative of Blake’s 
artistic and intellectual development that 
would engage a beginning student of Blake's 
work. 

W. J. T. Mitchells Blake’s Composite Art is 
concerned primarily with Blake’s poetry and 
the ways in which Blake’s illuminations help us 
to understand the poetic text. Although he gives 
thought-provoking readings of The Book of Ur- 
izen and Jerusalem, for art historians his most 
interesting work appears in his chapter on 
Blake’s pictorial style. Here he argues that 
Blake characteristically structured his designs 
in terms of circular, U-shaped, S-shaped, and 
spiral forms. The theoretical meanings that 
Mitchell suggests for these forms seem dubious, 
but his basic perception that Blake’s “pictorial 
style, like his poetic form and the total form of 
his composite art, is organized as a dramatic, 
dialectical interaction between contrary ele- 
ments” seems sound and merits further inves- 
tigation. 

All together, these four books, along with the 
earlier studies of Blake’s art (Anthony Blunt, 
The Art of William Blake, 1959, Albert S. Roe, 
Blake’s Illustrations to Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy, 1953; Irene Tayler, Blake's Illustrations to 
the Poems of Gray, 1971; Anne K. Mellor, 
Blake’s Human Form Divine, 1974; Bo Lind- 
berg, William Blake’s Illustrations to the Book 
of Job, 1973), provide us with a much richer 
knowledge and appreciation of Blake’s artistic 
practices and iconography than we have had 
before. Combining an art-historical and liter- 
ary-critical understanding of Blake’s visual im- 
ages can give them an immediate aesthetic and 
intellectual force so powerful as to Justify 
Blake's inclusion among the very greatest of 
British artists. 

ANNE K. MELLOR 
Stanford University 


Joseph Burke, English Art, 1714-1800 (Vol. 
IX of the Oxford History of English Art), 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1976. 425 pp., 
219 ills. $35.00. 


With the publication of this book, the Oxford 
History of English Art draws closer to comple- 
tion. The series thus far has been a distin- 
guished exercise in scholarship, bringing much- 
needed attention to the nature and extent of 
England’s participation in the pageant of Eu- 
ropean art. Joseph Burke is keenly aware of the 
place his study assumes in the Oxford series, 
dutifully noting, as befits a sagacious contribu- 
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tor, the dominant theme of preceding volumes, 
namely, the English reaction to Latin, classical 
traditions. The temptation to continue this line 
of argument must be great for the historian of 
the Age of the Grand Tour. But Burke declines 
the opportunity, electing as his chosen theme 
the interaction of classical and anti-classical 
traditions and focusing his analysis on the dy- 
namic created by the antagonisms between as- 
similated canons of art and native genres. The 
theme is subtly announced in the pictures on 
the dust jacket, Gainsborough’s Cottage Giri, 
and frontispiece, Reynolds’ Omari: the former, 
a picturesquely tattered peasant girl holding a 
puppy and a ewer, representing the assertion 
and elevation of indigenous genre subjects into 
the mainstream of English art; the latter, the 
metamorphosis by pose and dress of a Tahitian 
prince into an Apollo Belvedere in a Roman 
toga. 

The influence of Mediterranean classicism is 
seen earliest and clearest in architecture, where 
under the leadership of Campbell, Burlington, 
and Kent, the severe regularity of Palladio re- 
places the Baroque intricacies of Inigo Jones. 
Chiswick House and Holkam Hall are reflec- 
tions of an 18th-century “‘purism,” a return to 
the measured grace and limpid proportions of 
antiquity as interpreted by a Venetian and un- 
derstood by an Augustan. So entrenched was 
the Burlingtonian aesthetic that the Rococo, a 
style that Burke sees as anti-classical in nature, 
succeeds in England only by coming through 
the back door of the Neo-Palladian house to 
find its place in the dining room and salon as 
furniture, ornament, and porcelain, finally cul- 
minating in the Chinoiserie of Chippendale and 
the Gothic Taste of Walpole. 

The early 18th century saw the growth of a 
serious body of aesthetic criticism in England, 
and it is in his analysis of these writings and 
their relation to current artistic custom that 
Burke's argument derives much of its strength. 
At issue is the hierarchy of subject matter in- 
herited from classical continental aesthetics 
and its modification in varying degrees either 
by doctrinal refinement or day-to-day artistic 
practice. By doctrine, we see this modification 
in Jonathan Richardson's Essay on the Theory 
of Painting, where the portrait is elevated to a 
status higher than it had hitherto been ac- 
corded in orthodox aesthetics, a refinement that 
Burke considers as “central to the history of 
Georgian painting and sculpture.” In practice, 
by the decline through lack of patronage of 
history painting, the summa of academic doc- 
trine. 

Burke’s explanation of this reversal is not 
altogether satisfactory. He argues that the most 
competent painters of history—all. to a man, 
Venetians—left England in disgust after having 
lost several important commissions to native 
painters through political intrigue. As the work 
by the English painters failed to meet the high 
standards left by the departing Italians, patron- 
age declined, and “the prestige and practice of 
‘the great style’ passed by default into the cat- 
egory of portraiture.” While this account fuels 
the fire of Burke’s thesis, it is by no means 


complete, for missing is mention of the indiffer- 
ence, if not outright puritannical antipathy, to- 
ward painting by potentially the greatest patron 
of the realm, the Church of England. It is a 
curious lapse for an authority on Hogarth to 


have forgotten the artist's own bitter explana- | 


tion for the decline of history painting: “Relli- 
gion, the great promoter of this style in other 
countries in this rejected it.” Burke, to be fair, 
does report that the scheme by Reynolds, West, 
Kauffmann, et al. for the decoration of St. 
Paul’s was rejected by the Bishop of London as 
“Popery,” but the incident is left to pass with- 
out comment. We may note here that no such 
hostility was directed toward sculpture. Indeed, 
the Church’s tolerance and promotion of the 
sepulchral monuments that decorated the aisles 
of its churches goes far to explain the consist- 
ently high quality of sculpture throughout the 
century. But not so with painting: even with 
the prodding example of West’s project for the 


St. George Chapel at Windsor, the Church re- ` 


mained relatively iconoclastic in regard to 
painting until well into the 19th century. 

It was to foster a school of historical painters, 
the lack of which was a national disgrace to 
thinking Englishmen, that the Royal Academy 
of Art was established in 1768. If there is any- 
thing that confirms the validity of Burke’s ap- 
proach, it is in the ironic fact that the founding 
President of that institution of orthodoxy 
should have been a portraitist. It is in the part 
of his study that he aptly entitles “The Age of 
Reynolds” that Burke’s analysis of the inter- 
change between classical and anti-classical at- 
titudes is at its most effective and cogent. The 
author points out that although the Academy 
successfully reestablished a credible school of 
historical painting (the styles of which ranged 
from the terribilita of Mortimer to the fragile 
delicacy of Kauffmann), it did so in the face of 
a growing interest in hitherto discredited cate- 
gories of the art. Burke rightly sees Reynolds 
as the embodiment of this dichotomy: even as 
he was reaffirming the relevance of classical 
doctrines in the eloquent dicta of his Dts- 
courses, in practice Reynolds was raising por- 
traiture to the highest realms of art, an eleva- 
tion that had its parallels in Wilson's land- 
scapes, Gainsborough’s and Wright's genre sub- 
jects, and Stubbs’ animal paintings. The Acad- 
emy’s inflexibility was such that official recog- 
nition of the likes of Wright and Stubbs came 
late and was given grudgingly. The result, de- 
scribed in an important chapter, “The Era of 
Exhibitions and the Elevation of Genre,” was 
the emergence of exhibition societies that pro- 
vided the means for those who disagreed with, 
or were found wanting by, the Academy to show 
their work. Thus, despite its brilliance and im- 
portance for the Neoclassic Movement, the age 
of Adam and Wedgwood, which is ably surveyed 
by Burke, was classicism’s last breath. The 
Muse of the English Romantic was to be neither 
Greek nor Roman. 

It is difficult to quarrel with Burke’s view of 
English 18th-century art or to disagree with his 
description of the continual pull and tug of its 
opposing allegiances. The theme of his book is 
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In this comprehensive updating of the 
history of Paris, Norma Evenson chron- 
icles the city’s physical evolution during 
the last 100 years, describing how the 
Paris of Haussmann has become a Paris 
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With its engrossing blend of architec- 
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history and the problems of the modern 
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rich, illuminating, and in the end, irresistible. 
And it is announced with an authority that only 
clear prose can lend. My complaint is that to 
some degree Burke’s argument is vitiated by 
his reluctance to discuss topics that were ap- 
propriated by T. S. R. Boase in the subsequent 
volume of the Oxford series that was published 
18 years ago. One glaring omission who would 
have admirably fleshed out Burke’s argument 
is Henry Fuseli. Professor of painting at the 
Academy, the most learned classicist of his 
peers, but whose art seems far from the ideals 
of academic conventions, Fuseli is the perfect 
subject for Burke, yet his name is not even to 
be found in so much as a dependent clause. The 
author does another disservice to his case in 
the perfunctory treatment he gives to the cult 
of the picturesque, which Burke admits is the 
last. anti-classical movement before Romanti- 
cism. But its discussion is relegated to a foot- 
note that refers the reader to the appropriate 
literature. In both cases Boase’s treatment in 
volume ten is inadequate, especially in the light 
of recent research. The context for these 
strange bedfellows has been established in 
Burke’s study and it is there that they demand 
to be examined. 

Ever insistent on his theme, Burke begins his 
history by quoting Colin Campbell's Vitruvius 
Britannicus and ends it with a passage from 
Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. Within these an- 
tithetical brackets history fit three Revolutions: 
Industrial, American, and French, all of which 
were begun, lost, or suffered by England. To 
hope that a definitive history of the art which 
came from this tumult could be written seems 
vain. It is obvious Burke senses this when he 
cautions the reader in an appendix not to regard 
his references to secondary literature as defini- 
tive bibliographic sources. It is true there are 
omissions, the most serious of which is Johan- 
nes Dobai’s Die Kunstliteratur des Klassizts- 
mus und der Romantik in England. But this is 
hardly due to the inattention of the author but 
rather to the sheer mass of publications that 
have been devoted to this period in the last few 
years. I doubt, however, that the results of these 
studies will do much to diminish the consider- 
able authority and worth of this book. 

LYNN R. MATTESON 
University of California, Davis 


Robert Enggass, Early Eighteenth Century 
Sculpture in Rome, An Illustrated Catalogue 
Raisonné, 2 vol. set, text and ills., University 
Park, Pa. and London, The Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1976. 243 pp. text, 244 
ills. $60.00. 


A raised “threshold” for sculpture in Rome was 
established in the 17th century by Bernini, Al- 
gardi, and their workshops and immediate fol- 
lowers. Bernini’s genius and his status as the 
leading artist of the day focused new attention 
upon sculpture as an art and a medium for 
decoration. Under Bernini's direction the inte- 
riors of Roman churches came more and more 
to be sites for three-dimensional, multimedia 
complexes, with the focal point a sculptured 
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group or figure rather than a painted scene. 
Likewise, it was at least in part because of 
Algardi’s genius at relief sculpture that the use 
of reliefs in place of painted altarpieces became 
a frequent practice which continued into the 
18th century. Bernini's various projects, such 
as the decoration of the Ponte Sant'Angelo, 
created many years’ work for numerous sculp- 
tors. Another example of Bernini setting the 
stage for the next generations of sculptors is the 
colonnade at St. Peter’s; begun in 1656, this 
monumental structure was eventually to sup- 
port a total of 156 over-lifesize travertine 
statues of saints, the commissions for which 
continued into the 18th century; and, as if in- 
spired by this vast enterprise, there also ap- 
peared by the mid-18th century series of saint 
statues perched on the facades of several Ro- 
man churches (e.g., S. Maria in Trastevere, S. 
Maria Maggiore, S. Croce in Gerusalemme, and 
S. Giovanni in Laterano). 

If late Baroque sculptors benefited from the 
precedents established and the projects begun 
by Bernini, historically these same artists have 
been overshadowed and have suffered by com- 
parison with their more illustrious predecessor. 
In the wake of the Neoclassical taste which 
developed throughout Europe about 1760, and 
the consequent condemnation of Bernini, the 
late Baroque sculptors were also condemned, 
or else they were simply ignored. By the end of 
the 19th century only one of the sculptors active 
in Rome in 1700, Pierre-Etienne Monnot, had 
received any serious comprehensive study (Au- 
guste Castan’s excellent 1888 monograph). This 
was an instance of a “local” French historian 
(Castan was led to Monnot through work on 
the Burgundian community in Rome) writing 
on a French artist, when national chauvinism 
was particularly conducive to recounting the 
glories of wayward sons who had spent their 
careers working a l'étranger. Similarly, in the 
course of work on his compatriots in Rome, the 
German scholar Friedrich Noack compiled 
notes (conserved in the Biblioteca Hertizana) 
which provided the first relatively systematic 
documentation, and the basis of Thieme- 
Becker entries, on numerous late Baroque art- 
ists including the following sculptors: Jean-Bap- 
tiste Théodon (1646-1713), Pietro Papaleo 
(1694-1716), Pierre-Etienne Monnot (1657- 
1733), Simone Giorgini (active 1687-1706), Giu- 
seppe Lironi (1679?-1749?), Paolo Campi (ac- 
tive 1702-1742), and Agostino Cornacchini 
(1686-after 1754). Only in the last three decades, 
following the re-examination and re-apprecia- 
tion of Bernini, have scholars begun to focus 
more on his followers. Rudolf Wittkower was 
the first to provide a reasoned and influential 
schema for the stylistic development of sculp- 
ture in Rome up to 1750. Focusing upon a few 
key monuments, Wittkower attempted to de- 
fine, and coined some terminology to describe, 
various stylistic trends in terms of their out- 
growth, rejection or intermingling of Algardi’s 
and Duquesnoy’s classicizing Baroque, French 
Baroque classicism, and the various phases of 
Bernini's Baroque style. Although in recent 
years Wittkower’s schema has been criticized 


for being overly simplistic, his brief text gave 
new attention to the late Baroque sculptors, 
highlighted our paucity of knowledge about 
them, and spurred on many students and 
scholars. One of the most active of these 





scholars, Robert Enggass, has now produced a ¥ 


much awaited and important book, Early 
Eighteenth Century Sculpture in Rome. 

The Introduction of Enggass’ book is divided 
into two major sections. Part One, “The Set- 
ting,” provides historical background, stressing 
the importance of the Church and its policy of 
“Ecclesia Triumphans” as a factor which, be- 
ginning with Sixtus V early in the 17th century, 
was to encourage the production of sculpture in 
Rome. Summarizing von Pastor's History of the 
Popes, Enggass highlights the major economic 
and political preoccupations of the Papacy from 
Innocent XI (1676-1698) through Clement XII 
(1730-1740) and then reviews the major sculp- 
ture patrons of the period including the Popes, 
the Jesuit order, other ecclesiastics, princes, 
and private individuals. “The Setting’ ends 
with a subsection entitled “The French in 
Rome,” which focuses upon the increasingly 
important role of French sculptors, beginning 
in the late 1690s with the sculptural decor for 
the St. Ignatius Altar in the Gesu; here Le Gros 
and Théodon received the major commissions 
while Monnot and Fremin were also important 
contributors. From this moment, French sculp- 
tors were involved in most of the major sculp- 
ture commissions in Rome for the next 35 years. 
Undoubtedly, a number of factors contributed 
to this phenomenon. As Enggass points out, the 
establishment of the French Academy in Rome 
certainly played an important part in attracting 
French artists. Enggass also suggests that “An- 
other important reason for the rising influence 
of French culture in Italy—though a reason 
that is hard to define—is the growing recogni- 
tion, not only in Italy but throughout Europe, 
of La Grandeur Francaise.” Despite the tau- 
tological ring of this statement it seems clear 
that there was in Rome a growing appreciation 
of French sculpture in general, and that this 
was probably linked to the increasingly higher 
profile of the French Academy in Rome and 
the French Ambassadors to the Holy See. How- 
ever, it should be noted that no French archi- 


tect or painter of the period achieved the suc- 


cess in Rome that the sculptor Pierre Le Gros 
did. In dealing with the French in Rome, one 
would have expected Enggass to stress the im- 
portance of Bernini’s death in 1680 and the 
subsequent opening of the sculpture scene. No 
single artist appeared to fill the vacuum left by 
Bernini. Two of the most likely candidates, 
Antonio Raggi and Ercole Ferrata, died in 1686, 
leaving the onetime Algardi pupil Domenico 
Guidt (1625-1701) as the best established, if not 
the best, sculptor in Rome. Guidi had rarely 
been involved in Bernini’s projects and oper- 
ated independently with his own large work- 
shop, producing a great deal of work for patrons 
outside of Rome. Wittkower pointed up Guidi’s 
role in strengthening Franco-Roman ties in gen- 
eral; in the 1670s Guidi proposed Charles Le 


Brun for the position of principe of the Acca-_ 
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demia di San Luca (the director of the French 
Academy in Rome, Charles Errard, accepted 
the post in place of Le Brun) and in return 
Guidi was made a rector of the Paris Academy 
and received a commission for a sculptural 
group at Versailles. Along with these diplomatic 
exchanges, Guidi’s role in securing commissions 
for the French in Rome would seem to warrant 
further investigation. Monnot’s first major com- 
mission was for two marble reliefs to flank 
Guidi’s The Dream of St. Joseph in the Capo- 
caccia Chapel, S. Maria della Vittoria; and in 
1702 when, after several years’ delay, the Monte 
di Pieta resumed the commissions for the reliefs 
to accompany Guidi’s Prieta (completed in 
1676), the Frenchmen Le Gros and Theodon 
were chosen over four Italian competitors. Did 
Guidi have some sav in whose works would best 
complement his own? 

Aside from political influence, the question 
of stylistic influences is also in need of further 
study. Wittkower, extrapolating from apparent 
sociopolitical shifts, stressed the increasing sty- 
listic independence and influence of the French 
sculptors in Rome after Bernini; this has 
sounded so logical that scholars have hardly 
taken the trouble to question it. But even Guidi, 
who encouraged the French in Rome and exe- 
cuted his Versailles sculpture after a design by 
Le Brun, exerted considerable stylistic influ- 
ence upon Monnot and Théodon, especially in 
the realm of relief sculpture. Enggass also 
stresses French stylistic independence when he 
writes, “Neither Bernini nor Duquesnoy nor 
Algardi nor Raggi prepares us for Le Gros” and 
“This is a style that Le Gros must have, in large 
measure, brought with him from Paris.” In the 
long run, this view may prove correct. At pres- 
ent, however, rather than seek to explain Le 
Gros, as Enggass does, by invoking the Gothic 
and Pilon, it seems more concrete to see his 
style as a development out of Bernini—a fusion 
of the emphasis on finish and surface textures 
in Bernini’s early works with sculptural typol- 
ogies of Bernini’s mature works and the overall 
quickening of formal rhythms which made a 
brief appearance with Bernini’s immediate fol- 
lowers, Raggi, Carcani, and Caffa. 

Part Two of Enggass’ introduction, entitled 
“The Style,” focuses on some key commissions 
(“The Stuccos in Sant Ignazio,” “The Apostle 
Series in the Lateran,” “The Founders Series”), 
on some works by the best sculptor of the 
period (‘Some Statues by Le Gros”), and on 
certain typological categories (“Marble and 
Bronze Reliefs” and “Tombs and Cenotaphs”). 
Despite a number of critical remarks about 
Wittkower’s writings, Enggass’ approach, both 
in terms of the kinds of topics isolated for 
discussion and his method of analysis, relies 
closely upon the schema presented in Witt- 
kower’s book although, at times, Enggass ap- 
pears even more prone to generalize and sim- 
plify. For example, in discussing the stylistic 
sources for the Lateran Apostles, he writes: 


“During much of the seventeenth century 


the main current in sculpture is the ba- 
roque. The countercurrent is baroque clas- 
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sicism. A third alternative, one that was 
often adopted, is a synthesis of the first 
two.... Let Bernini stand for baroque and 
his Longinus for our example. . . . Let 
Algardi’s St. Philip Neri stand for baroque 
classicism.” 


After pursuing the comparison of these works 
Enggass recognizes and qualifies the neat op- 
position which he has set up for didactic pur- 
poses, but even then he seems bound by a stiff 
Hegelian formalism: “If the baroque is the the- 
sis and baroque classicism the antithesis, then 
it would be helpful if Bernini were all one and 
Algardi all the other but that is not the way it 
works. Sometimes Algardi is baroque too.” As 
determining factors in the style of the Lateran 
Apostles, mention is also made of Duquesnoy's 
baroque classicism and of Maratti’s role in pro- 
viding drawings for the figures. However, Eng- 
gass consciously isolates his discussion of style 
from iconography, biography and other factors, 
and we are left with an impression of artistic 
development as a kind of quantifiable chemical 
process based on a series of admixtures of set 
and limited formal ingredients. Even within the 
realm of formal analysis, Enggass’ scale of sty- 
listic sources, ranging from Bernini (Baroque) 
to Algardi (both Baroque and Baroque classi- 
cism) to Duquesnoy (Baroque classicism), 
seems extremely limited. Why not at least ex- 
tend the range to include Francesco Mochi’s 
idiosyncratic Baroque style? Some of Mochi’s 
works, often awkward in their poses and uncom- 
fortable in their niches, bear comparison with 
Giuseppe Mazzuoli’s St. Philip, which Enggass 
recognizes “is not like anything else in the group 
fof Lateran Apostles] but which he, nonethe- 
less, winds up comparing to Bernini’s Longinus. 

Enggass’ discussions of “Marble and Bronze 
Reliefs” and of “Tombs and Cenotaphs’” are 
disappointing; although he has some interesting 
observations to make about major examples in 
each of these typological categories, no new 
conclusions are drawn about the development 
of the types concerned. On the other hand, 
Enggass’ hypothesis about the “Stuccos of 
Sant'Ignazio” is an important contribution. As 
previously published by him in greater detail 
(Burlington Magazine, 116, 1974), the author 
proposes that Antonio Raggi was responsible 
for the designs of the eight stucco figures of 
virtues, four of which are documented as being 
by Camillo Rusconi but have previously ap- 
peared as stylistic anomalies within this artist’s 
oeuvre. 

The backbone of Enggass’ book, as its subti- 
tle indicates, is an illustrated catalogue ral- 
sonné. Included are 21 sculptors, five of them 
Frenchmen, who were active in Rome during 
the period from 1695 to 1735. This is a reason- 
able period to focus upon, since in terms of 
sculptural activity it begins with the St. Ignatius 
Chapel in the Gesu, the first complex initiated 
after the death of Bernini, and ends with the 
Corsini Chapel in the Lateran, the major sculp- 
tural undertaking completed during the reign 
of Clement XII (d. 1740). In a world of ideal 
publishers it would have been desirable to con- 


tinue the catalog up to Canova and the begin- 
ning of Neoclassicism in Rome; Enggass indi- 
cates in the preface that he intends to do this 
in a future volume. In the present book the 
most important sculptors dealt with are Jean 
Baptiste Théodon, Pierre-Etienne Monnot, %9 
Camillo Rusconi, Pierre Le Gros the Younger, 
Bernardino Cametti, Angelo de’Rossi, Carlo 
Monaldi, and Agostino Cornacchini. Despite 
the fact that their careers continued into the 
18th century, Enggass excludes Domenico 
Guidi (1628-1701), Giuseppe Mazzuoh (1644- 
1725), and Lorenzo Ottoni (1648-1736), the ra- 
tionale for exclusion being that these artists 
were of an older generation and their styles 
were established, alongside Bernini, well before 
the period under consideration (Enggass has, 
however, dealt with Ottoni at some length in 
Storia dell'arte, 15/16, 1972). The author also 
excluded Giovanni Battista Maini (1690-1752), 
Bernardo Ludovisi (1693-17497), and Filippo 
della Valle (1698-1768), although all of them ` 
worked at the Corsini Chapel; presumably, they 
will be dealt with in the promised sequel to the 
present book (Enggass has already published a 
three-part article on Ludovisi in the Burlington 
Magazine, 110, 1968). 

In reviewing the list of artists in the book 
most scholars will probably come up with a few 
pet omissions. Since Enggass included Fran- 
cesco Nuvolone (active 1686-1696), why omit 
the equally unimportant Giovanni Battista 
de’Rossi (active in the 1720s and 1730s)? Also, 
it seems inconsistent to include the Frenchman 
René Frémin (active in Rome from 1695 to 
1699; he left two works behind), and to omit 
Lambert-Sigisbert Adam who was in Rome for _ 
a longer period, 1723 to 1733, and executed ae 
bust in the Accademia di San Luca and a relief 
in the Corsini Chapel. Enggass also excludes 
Edme Bouchardon, who was in Rome at the 
same time as Adam, on the ground that none of 
his works have remained in the Eternal City, 
thus implicitly rejecting the attribution of the 
terra-cotta group which was identified as Reli- 
gion and given to Bouchardon by Antonio 
Santangelo in his 1954 catalog of the sculpture 
in the Museo di Palazzo Venezia. 

For the most part the organizational limita- 
tions or restrictions of the book are outlined in 
the author's preface. Although the catalog is 
arranged according to artist, entries and illus- 
trations are provided only for works in Rome. 
Thus, for example, Monnot’s works for the Mar-® 
morbad at Cassel, Fremin’s works at La Granja, 
the statues by Campi, Le Gros, and Maratti for 
Montecassino, and the vast series of saint 
statues for Mafra in Portugal are mentioned 
only in passing, in the biographies of the artists 
concerned. As a result of its organizational 
premise, the book includes few portable works 
such as drawings, terra-cottas, and independent 
portrait busts. Of mythological sculpture—a vi- 
tal index for assessing stylistic innovation in the 
early 18th century—nothing is illustrated. 

Since Enggass restricts the catalog to Roman 
works and since a number of the sculptors are, 
by any standard, relatively minor artistic per- _ 
sonalities, it is somewhat surprising that hg 
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organized the catalog according to artist rather 
than by commission. This is particularly so 
given a period which saw so many group enter- 
prises and the frequent involvement of more 
than one sculptor in the various stages of design 
and execution of a single statue. As many of 
Enggass’ catalog entries reveal, the whole ques- 
tion of “authorship” was often a complicated 
matter, and we are in need of considerably more 
study of the studio practices. (For quite differ- 
ent conclusions on this subject see the recent 
articles by Enggass, Revue de lart, no. 31, 1976, 
and Michael Conforti, Burlington Magazine, 
119, 1977.) 

In his catalog entries Enggass does not deal 
with iconography except where he has found 
early sources or documents which clarify the 
subject of a work. His prime concern is to 
document the author and date of works on the 
basis of non-stylistic external evidence. To ac- 
complish this he has culled, more systematically 
than has been done before, a broad range of 
early sources and archives. In particular he 
draws upon Valesio’s Diario (still in need of 
complete publication with index), the Chracas 
Diario Ordinario (the sculpture references 
from which, for the years 1719-1760, were pub- 
lished by Nina Mallory, Bolletino d’Arte, LIX, 
1974, 3-4), the various editions of Titi and other 
guides to Rome, the correspondence of the di- 
rectors of the French Academy in Rome, and 
the Jesuit and Vatican archives. For the records 
of the Accademia di San Luca Enggass relies 
upon published excerpts and Noack’s notes in 
the Biblioteca Hertziana. More information is 
still to be gleaned from the Verbali, or minutes, 
of the Accademia; for example, they record 
gifts from Giuseppe Rusconi of a terra-cotta “S. 
Luigi Gonzaga con Christo in Mano” (Septem- 
ber 5, 1728) and from Carlo Monaldi an “acqua 
santo di marmo” (September 6, 1733), two de- 
tails not mentioned in Enggass’ biographies. 

It should be recalled that Enggass’ first major 
contribution to late Baroque art history was his 
monograph on Baciccio, who was responsible 
for much of the painted decoration of the Gesu; 
as a result of his long familiarity with the Jesuit 
archives Enggass has produced relatively thor- 
ough catalog entries on the sculptures in the 
Gesu’s St. Ignatius Chapel (also see his article 
“The Altar-rail for St. Ignatius’ Chapel in the 
Gesu di Roma,” Burlington Magazine, 116, 
1974). In contrast, his entries for the Corsini 
Chapel sculptures are less well documented and 
incorrectly lead to the conclusion that these 
works were begun in 1734; the published cor- 
respondence of the directors of the French 
Academy in Rome indicates that work was be- 
gun in 1732, and that at least one of the sculp- 
tures was completed in that year. Incidentally, 
the same correspondence also reveals that Li- 
roni's statue of Justice for the Corsini Chapel 
was originally commissioned from Bouchardon, 
but the Frenchman returned home before com- 
pleting it. l 

Prior to Enggass’ book the only other rela- 
tively large corpus of photographs of late Ba- 
roque sculpture in Rome was contained in Al- 
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berto Riccoboni’s La Scultura di Roma, Rome, 
1942, However, Riccoboni’s book dealt much 
less extensively and systematically with the pe- 
riod under review, and it was riddled with un- 
substantiated attributions. In contrast, Enggass 
has avoided making attributions. In a sense this 
is a shame, since it would be interesting to have 
a few more of his opinions, clearly stated as 
such. For example, on two occasions he deals 
with the four over-lifesize putti supporting the 
holy water founts in the nave of St. Peter's, and 
although he publishes a document stating that 
they were done by Giuseppe Lironi, Francesco 
Moderati, Giovanni Battista de’Rossi, and 
Agostino Cornacchini, Enggass resists offering 
an opinion as to which sculptor did which putto. 
Presumably because he cannot completely clar- 
ify their authorship, Enggass does not illustrate 
them. In one of his rare opinions concerning 
attribution, Enggass rejects Ursula Schlegel’s 
identification of a terra-cotta in Dahlem as a 
bozzetto by Lironi, although he does not offer 
an alternative suggestion (Schlegel has since, 
independently, reattributed the terra-cotta to 
Caffa in her important new catalog, Die italien- 
ischen Bildwerke des 17. und 18. Jahrhun- 
derts, Berlin, 1978). 

In general Enggass adheres to a restrictionist 
program. The result is a clear, somewhat 
skeletal, presentation of primary data for a 
great deal of Roman late Baroque sculpture. 
There are a total of 146 catalog entries, many 
of them covering more than one statue, illus- 
trated by 244 photographs. In sum, the author 
has provided an enormously useful and careful 
compilation of a large body of material, and his 
book will serve as a reference tool for all further 
work in the field. Until now the literature of 
this field has consisted largely of scattered notes 
and articles along the lines of “A Newly Docu- 
mented Minor Work by So-And-So.” Thanks 
to Enggass (and the Kress Foundation which 
supported a photographic campaign), Roman 
late Baroque sculpture has become accessible 
and will enter the mainstream of Western art 
historical study. 

PETER FUSCO 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
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A New Award-Winning Film 


MARC CHAGALL: THE COLOURS OF PASSION 
The works presented in this film—from oils and tap- 
estries to sculpture, mosaic and stained-glass—are used 
to evoke the character of the artist and to search into 
his personal artistic philosophy. Chagall, indebted to 
the impressionists and the cubists, was acclaimed 
founder of the expressionists, and inspired the word 
surreal. But his ideas now express a new appreciation 
of the elements of art. Photographed in Chagall’s mu- 
seum in Nice, around St. Paul-de-Vence, and in the 
Parish Church of Tudeley in Kent. Produced by 
Charles Harris, Rarmersue Limited. 


Award: Second Prize, Peter Stuyvesant Trust for the 
Development of the Arts, Melbourne Film Festival. 


24 minutes, color, 16mm sale $350, rental $25, videocassette sale $275 


To purchase, preview for purchase evaluation, or to rent, contact: 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. x 3 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60604 (312/427-4545) % ae 
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FINE ART from 
CALIFORNIA 


A Study of Vermeer 
Edward A. Snow 


A beautiful, exhilarating, almost sensuous study. Not only a fresh, finely nuanced look at the 
individual paintings, but a profound new understanding of Vermeer’s evolving vision. 
Starting with the artist’s early preoccupation with the attention man pays to woman, the 
book traces the erotic theme as it develops from painting to painting. 

204 pages, 51 color, 22 black-and-white reproductions, 

pre-publication price $22.50 until 12/31/79; $27.50 thereafter 


Chinese Landscape Painting in the Sui 
and T’ang Dynasties 
Michael Sullivan 


Sullivan continues through the seventh to tenth century his detailed study that began with 
The Birth of Landscape Painting in China. The present volume includes the first study in depth of 
the artist in T’ang society, and almost all surviving material on the life and work of the Sui and 
T’ang landscape painters. 

288 pages, large format, illustrated, pre-publication price $29.95 until 12/31/79; $35.00 thereafter 


University of California Press Berkeley 94720 





row, 1979. 191 pp., 260 ills. $29.95. 

SPALDING, FRANCES, WHISTLER, London and New 
York, Phaidon Press and E. P. Dutton, 1979. 80 pp., 
71 ills. $14.95, 

STEADMAN, PHILIP, THE EVOLUTION OF DESIGNS: BIO- 
LOGICAL ANALOGY IN ARCHITECTURE AND THE AP- 
PLIED ARTS, London, New York, Melbourne, Cam- 
bridge University Press (Cambridge Urban & Ar- 
chitectural Studies No. 5), 1979. 287 pp., 28 ills. 
$23.50. 

STEVENSON, GEORGE A., GRAPHIC ARTS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(2d ed.}, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1979. 493 pp., ills. 
$24.95, 

TASHJIAN, DICKRAN, WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS AND 
THE AMERICAN SCENE, 1920-1940, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, London/New York, University of Califor- 
nia Press/Whitney Museum of American Art, 1978. 
168 pp., 128 ills. $30.00, 

TAYLOR, JOSHUA C., THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICA (Chi- 
cago History of American Civilization Series), Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1979. 280 pp., ills. 
$17.50. 

WILLSHER, BETTY and DOREEN HUNTER, STONES: A 
GUIDE TO SOME REMARKABLE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY GRAVESTONES, New York, Taplinger, 1979. 
139 pp., 114 ills. $7.95 paper; $14.95 cloth. 
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Psychological Theory, the Occult Sciences and the 
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Fountains at Messina: A Problem in Sixteenth-Cen- 
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Barry Harwood, Nicolo Cordieri: His Activity in Rome 
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* Eve Twose Kliman, Eugene Delacroix: A Study of 
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Jeanne Marty Peppers, Selected Roman Pottery, Isth- 
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Flower Imagery and the Meaning of his Paintings 
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Symbolism in the Painting of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
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Patrick Denis Cardon, The Royal Iconography of the 
XXVith Dynasty of Egypt (N_Y.U., LF.A., Bernard 
V. Bothmer) 

P, Maureen Carroll, Hellenistic Landscape Reliefs (In- 
diana, Wolf W. Randolph) 

Pamela Gaber, The Sculpture from Idalion: Regional 
Styles in Cypriote Limestone Sculpture (Harvard, 
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D. Marie Kimmel-Devitt, Knossos Reassembled: A 
Visual Reconstruction of the Palace of Minos Based 
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Leslie Brubaker, The Style and Biblical Illustrations 
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Kessler) 

Rebecca Corrie, The So-called Bible of Conradin (Bal- 
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Anna Gonosova, Borrowings between Media in the 
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Kitzinger) 


Cynthia Hahn, Narrative Problems in Early Medieval 
Saints’ Lives (Johns Hopkins, Herbert L. Kessler) 
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Rosilyn Alter, The Decorative Programs of Giovanni 
Romanelli (Chicago, Francis Dowley) 

Eric C. Apfelstadt, Benedetto da Maiano (Princeton, 
Felton Gibbons) 

Edward P. Caraco, Archaisms in Sixteenth-Century 
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Linda Caron, Prima Maniera Color in Rome, 1524~ 
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“SLIDES FOR EDUCATION” 


EDUCATIONAL TRANS- 
PARENCIES — Three Cat- 
alogues and a new sup- 
plement listing over 
10,000 color slides on no- 
table works of Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, Land- 
scaping, Stained Glass, 
etc. all photographed by 
a full time architectural 
photographer .... For 
catalogues (3) & supple- 
ment please remit $3.50 
to cover costs. 


Catalogue I. American Architecture and the Related Arts. Since 1951 HEATON-SESSIONS has been 
Historical to Modern Architecture in America including, providing quality slides at low cost to Art 


Landscaping Fauntains, Monumental Sculpture. 

Catalogue l1. Church and Temple Architecture around the 
World. Historical to Modern Churches & Temples including 
Stæned Glass aad Religious Appointments. Complete sets for Major Texts. 
Catalogue Ill. Foreign Supplement— Containing several 

thousand notabie works of architecture from Canada, Mex- | Color and B&W 

ico. Europe, Brazil, etc. 


History Departments. 





For Price List:  Heaton-Sessions 
Forthree Catalegues & Supplement please remit $3.50 to | 313 West 4th Street 


JOSEPH P. MESSANA: SLIDES FOR EDUCATION, 5574 
LAKEWOOD AVE. New York, N.Y. 10014 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48213 U.S.A. phone (313) 821-6619 
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Iconography of St. Peter in Medieval Art of Western 
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Reserve, Inabelle Levin), listed in the Spring issue 
under Dissertations in Progress, should have been 
listed under Dissertations Completed. £ 
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Symbols of Eternity 


THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN CHINA 

















Michael Sullivan. Designed for the general reader approaching 
Chinese landscape painting as a new experience, this beauti- 
fully illustrated volume is an introduction to the underlying 
philosophical ideas, the aims and achievements of the painters, 
and the main stages in the development of the art over nearly 
2,000 years. The author takes as his theme the responsibility 
of the artist to both society and to his own version of nature. 
Treating this theme historically, he also relates landscape paint- 
ing to its political and social setting and to the philosophical 
climate in which the painters worked. Illustrated with some 
120 plates, twenty of them in full color. $18.50 


7a, stanford University Press 
, Nea 
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To the Editor: 


Alain de Leiris, in his letter concerning my 
article on Manet’s Luncheon in the Studio, 
questions the attribution of the drawing repro- 
duced on the cover of the issue. As I am sure 
Mr. de Leiris knows, the attribution is not mine. 
The work is included in the recent catalogue 
raisonné by Denis Rouart and Daniel Wilden- 
stein, where it is listed as a study for the paint- 
ing (Tome II, no. 347). On the question of 
authorship, Mr. de Leiris’ quarrel is with Rouart 
and Wildenstein, not with me. I will have to 
allow those with greater expertise than I to 
decide the matter. 

I have to agree with Mr. de Leiris, however, 
in his claim that in any event the drawing is not 
a preliminary study. 

BRADFORD R. COLLINS 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 
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To the Editor: 


In response to Professor George Levitine's 
questions (Art Journal, Summer, 1979, 
XXXVIII/4, pp. 301-2) about the first footnote 
in my “Girodet’s Deluge, a Case Study in Art 
Criticism” (Art Journal, Winter, 1978/9, 
XXXVIII/2, p. 100), I should like to offer the 
following explanation. 

During the summer of 1972, while writing the 
article in Paris, I became aware of the Levitine 
dissertation through footnotes in other articles. 
I wrote to Harvard and received a microfilm of 
the dissertation after the article was written. 
From the microfilm, I noted that we had dis- 
cussed some of the same, obviously important, 
issues from published criticism of the Girodet 
painting. Because there were substantive differ- 
ences—not disagreements—in the content of 
our writings, I concluded that the only change 


necessary in my article was the addition of 
footnote no. 1, recognizing his dissertation. 
After my return to the United States, there 
was a wait for a photograph and permission to 
publish. I added footnote no. 37, referring to a 
recent article. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
publish the article in the Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, I sent it to the Art Journal 
in August, 1974; it was accepted in February, 
1975. Between that time and its winter 1978/79 
publication, I made additions to footnote nos. 
17 and 36, referring to recent articles. I had 
perused several of the varied Garland mailings, 
but I was unaware of the Garland publication 
of the Levitine dissertation until May, 1979. 
DALE G. CLEAVER 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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edited by Stephen foster 
rudolf kuenzii 


Dada Speeszum presents one of.the most comprehensive 
inquiries inio the nature and position of Dada within the 
avant garde movements of the twentieth century. 


Interdiscipimary in nature, this volume consists of 
essays which analyse the revolutionary impact of Dada 
in literature. philosophy, graphic design, and the pictorial 
arts. The contributors, well known in their respective 
fields, presant a unique diversity of perspectives and 
approache= to the Dada movement. 


The handseme volume also includes one of the most 
comprehersive bibliographies ever compiled on Dada. 
as well as mver one hundred reproductions of Dadaist 
artwork— many from private collections. 
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Poetry To@ay 
Ben Vautier 
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index 


To order Dada Spectrum: The Dialectics of Revolt. 
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Suite 101. Madison. WI 53713. Postage free with 
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THE EMERGING GODDESS 
The Creative Process in Art, 
Science, and Other Fields 
Albert Rothenberg, M.D. 
The purpose of this study is to understand scientifically the 


creative process in the individual: the thought processes, | 


the affects, the experiences, and the psychodynamic 
structure of the psychological events related to creating. 
Cloth 448 pages $22.50 November 


ELIEL SAARINEN 
Finnish-American Architect and Educator 
Revised Edition 
Albert Christ-Janer 
Albert Christ-Janer’s informative monograph attests to Eliel 
Saarinen’s ingenuity and brilliance—his cultivated and 
informative prose is a fine tribute to Saarinen’s stunning 

architectural achievement. 


Cloth TBA 


November 


ITALIAN DRAWINGS IN THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Harold Joachim and Suzanne Folds McCullagh 

Joachim and McCullagh present an impressive survey of 151 
selected drawings from one of the great printrooms in the 
United States. Representing every generation of artists 
from the early Renaissance through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the drawings have been newly catalogued and are 
accompanied by full descriptions and bibliographic 
references. Catalog entries discuss the artist's career and the 

historical context of each work. 
Paper 224 pages Illus. $12.50 
Also available in cioth. 


October 


THE SENSE OF UNITY 
The Sufi Tradition in 
Persian Architecture 
Nader Ardalan and Laleh Bakhtiar 
“This is one of those rare books that combine technical 
proficiency in a highly specialized area with beauty of illus- 
tration and design. ... It is valuable for its beauty, its rele- 
vance to both theology and architecture, and its contribu- 
tion to universal aesthetics.” —Review of Books and 
Religion 
Paper 172 pages $17.95 Available 


Also available in cloth. 
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Visual Textbooks 
For Any Courses 


FOR STUDENT USE, instructors may select from 7,250 
basic art history subjects any number or sequence of 
illustrations—either to parallel lectures or supplement 
readings. University Prints in one day will assemble 
without charge the 51/2 x 8-inch fully captioned pages, 
custom-bind at 50° per volume, and ship directly or to the 
the bookstore. Cost per page is 4% black and white, 8* 
color. The scholarly collection includes arts and 
architecture, Western and Non-Western, prehistoric to 
contemporary. For a Complete Catalogue, 280-pages, 
1977, $2.00, for listings of inexpensive Visual Surveys for 
Library Reference, or for samples and information, write 
directly to: 


The University Prints 


21 EAST ST., WINCHESTER, MASS. 01890 





Twentieth 
Limited R 
industrial 
Design in 
America, 

1925-1939 


Jeffrey L. Meikle 


“Particularly il- 
luminating....A 
fresh and insightful — 
view of a period that | 
has been given little 
due and even less 
analytical thought.” 
— Ada Louise 
Huxtable, The New 
York Times. 

In the series, Amer- 
ican Civilization, edi- 
ted by Allen F. Davis 
304 pp. 149 photos 

ISBN 0-87722-158-8 $17.50 
Temple University Press Broad & Oxford Sts. 
Philadelphia 19122 (215) 787-8787 

























America As Art 
by Joshua C. Taylor 


“Taylor's book is not so much a histori- 
cal survey of American painting and 
prints as it is a pictorial survey of Amer- 
ican history and ideas. Highly recom- 
mended to atl readership levels, this 
book wall remain a valuable addition to 
the literature on American art and cul- 
ture. =- Choice. 336 pages; 349 iHus- 
trations: index: 8%” x 10”. Paper: 
$12.95 


Raphael 
by Jonn Pope-Hennessy 


“An excellent introduction since it con- 
centrates on Raphael's working meth- 
ods... it takes Raphael out of the inex- 
orable historical development and lets 
him stand as a man and working artist— 
not a movement.’—-Choice. 304 
pages; 252 illustrations; notes; chro- 
nology: index: 8” x 10%”. Paper: 
$10.95 


An introduction 
to Rembrandt 
by Kenneth Clark 


“A most insightful and humane Rem- 
brandt primer... The elegantly written 
essays: delve into the master’s oeuvre 
and career from both thematic and evo- 
lutionary vantage points. | can imagine 
no better introduction to the art of Rem- 
brandi. -i ibrary Journal. 160 
pages: 167 illustrations; index; 7” x 
9%". Paper: $7.95 


Romanticism 
by Hugh Honour 


The art and ideas of the revolutionary 
moverment known as Romanticism from 
the fate 1790s until the middie of the 
19th century by the author of Neoclas- 
sicism..Hugh Honour's penetrating study 
of a complex and contradictory half cen- 
tury will be essential reading for anyone 
seeking to understand the Romantic 
era. 415 pages; 220 illustrations; 
notes; bibliography; index; 6” x 
9”, Cloth: $25.00; Paper: $10.95 
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A Concise History of 


American Architecture 
by Leland M. Roth 


This concise, modern and reliable his- 
tory of American architecture, with over 
300 illustrations integrated with the text, 
covers the major developments that have 
shaped the American-built environment 
from the arrival of the Europeans to the 
present. It describes the impact of inter- 
related changes in conceptual imagery, 
style, building technology and town plan- 
ning theory. 400 pages; 304 illustra- 
tions; style chronology; glossary; bib- 


liography; index; 6” x 9%. Cloth 
$25.00 

Dictionary of Subjects 

and Symbols In Art 

Revised Edition 


by James Hall 


Of the first edition Choice said: ‘Of the 
several comparable dictionaries on the 
iconography of Western art this one is 
by far the most 
satisfactory . . . impressively erudite yet 
thoroughly usable.” This new revised 
edition contains additions and amend- 
ments to the text and a new supplemen- 
tary index. 349 pages; 6” x 
9". Cloth: $15.95; Paper: $6.95 


The Apocalyptic 

Vision 

The Art of Franz Marc as 
German Expressionism 
by Frederick S. Levine 


This original study removes Franz Marc 
as a secondary figure within German 
Expressionism and places him in the 
center of a movement whose urgency, 
inner desire, and very expressionism are 
so well articulated in his paintings. The 
book also discusses the works of con- 
temporary poets and writers whose 
works display the same feeling of apoc- 


alypse and regression as Marc's 
art. 208 pages; 61 illustrations; 
notes; bibliography; index; 6" x 


9”. Cloth: $16.95 


Write Dept. 43 for complete listing of Icon titles 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 10 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


À Harper 2 Row 






Western Sculpture 
Definitions of Man 
by Ruth Butler 


‘Address itself to the longstanding need 
for a separate, integral introduction to 
the special questions and problems pe- 
culiar to the art of sculpture... It also 
provides the first generally available 
English-language introduction to the 
whole areas of sculptural 
history ... The book is a substantial 
contribution, a pleasure to read and look 
at.''——-KIRK VARNEDOE, The Art 
Bulletin. 304 pages; 158 illustrations; 
notes; bibliography; index; 77%" x 
10%". Paper: $10.95 


American Painting of 


The Nineteenth Century 
Realism, Idealism, and the 
American Experience 

by Barbara Novak 


This brilliant stucy of American art is now 
again availabie with a new preface by 
the author and updated bibliography. 
“Surely the best book ever written on 
the subject. "-—-HILTON KRAMER, The 
New York Times Book Review. Possi- 
bly the most important work on American 
art to come out in a generation. For the 
layman it will be stimulating reading; for 
the American scholar it will be essential. 
for both, provocative.’'—-JOHN WILMERD- 
ING, Antiques. 305 pages; 254 illus- 
trations; notes; brief biographies; bib- 
liography; index; 712” x 9%". Paper: 
$11.95 


Dictionary of 
American Art 
by Matthew Baigell 


This one-volume reference provides es- 
sential information on important Ameri- 
can painters, sculptors, printmakers and 
photographers as well as topics and 
movements central to American art from 
the 16th century to the present day. 
Stylistic development and description is 
stressed rather than biographical detail. 
The book is alphabetically arranged; 
cross-referenced throughout; biblio- 
graphic references are included. There 
is a list of abbreviations, a list of general 
articles and an introduction by the au- 
thor. 416 pages; 6” x 9”. Cloth: 
$15.95 
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providing quality slides at low cost to Art 
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Complete sets for Major Texts. 
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313 West 4th Street 
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NEW EDITION, EDITED AND REVISED 


JAMES DAVID DRAPER 


Bode’s magnum opus, the definitive three volume work on 


| Italian small bronzes, was completed in 1912. For many years 
F virtually unobtainable, it now becomes available in one conven- 
_ ient volume with additional text, current attributions, present 
| locations and measurements compiled by James David Draper, 
| Associate Curator, Department of European Sculpture and 
| Decorative Arts, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Indispen- 
| sable to the art historian, student, antiquarian and collector, 
| this classic work thus gains immeasurably in its usefulness. 


|i dix 14in. (280 x 355 mm), 400 pages, 801 illustrations, buckram. 
| $225 *(after April 1, 1980, $295) plus $5. postage, insurance and packing. 


M.A.S. DE REINIS 
BOX 2820, GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
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*Pre-publication price applies only to prepaid orders sent directly to thes 
| publisher before April 1, 1980. New York State residents please add an ” 
| propriate sales tax. : 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORY 


A numbered series of fine facsimile editions of major 
works relevant to the history of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture from the Renaissance to the present. Each 
volume in the series is a full-size reproduction of the 
original text, printed on acid-free paper and bound in 
library cloth. Each facsimile is prefaced by a note dealing 
with the printing history of the edition reproduced and 
with matters of textual and bibliographical interest. 


Series 1: Biography and Lexicography 
1. Giorgio VASARI: Le vite de’ piu eccellenti 
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Florence, 1550 85.00 
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monumental 
than a new 
general theory 
of art history.”* 


| “Is there progress in art?” 
Critic and artist Suzi 
Gablik “marshals some 
# impressive arguments in 
£ favor of her hypothesis 
= 2. that art, like science, fol- 
| | lows an evolutionary 
=. route from one stage of 
mee = development to a higher 
paneer plane of perceptual inte- 
| aids fe gration. Drawing heavily 
' — on the work of the French 
psychologist Jean Piaget ... her argument essentially 
is that art ‘reflects a progressive development in the 
cognitive process.” 
*Barbara Rose, The New York Times Book Review 


“Impressive ... exerts a strong intellectual pressure 
on the contemporary work it treats.” 
Carter Ratcliff, Art in America 
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etc. all photographed by 
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photographer .... For 
catalogues (3) & supple- 
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Catalogue I. American Architecture and the Related Arts. 
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Landscaping Fountains, Monumentai Sculpture. 

Catalogue Il. Church and Temple Architecture around the 
World. Historical to Modern Churches & Temples including 
Stained Glass and Religious Appointments. 

Catalogue iil. Foreign Supplement—Containing several 
thousand notable works of architecture from Canada, Mex- 
ico, Europe, Brazil, etc. 
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Copyright, Patents and Insurance 
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professional society chartered to im- 
prove professional standards. 


For information on how your institution 
and students can participate in this pro- 
gram, contact the Graphic Artists 
Guild’s national office, 30 East 20th 
Street, New York, New York 10003 (212) 
982-9298: Attn: Eileen Farley, Education 
Director. 
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Moon Rising Composition 
bl 
Victor D. Audubon 


4809-1860 
AA Oil on Canvas 31⁄4 X 44 


American and Foreign Paintings and Drawings 


Works of Art of all Periods 
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1000 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10028 
Receiving Address for all Shipments: 
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Cuban Architecture since the 


Revolution 


JAMES LYNCH 


That profound changes have taken place in Cuba since 1959 is 
a fact upon which all can agree regardless of political bias. That 
architecture reflects these changes more fully and specifically 
than painting or sculpture is perhaps not so obvious. No sharp 
break between pre- and post-Revolution activity is discernible 
in these sister arts; under Castro painters and sculptors have 
continued to enjoy a relatively independent status, subject to 
only infrequent pressures from the bureaucracy. Architects, 
however, have become operatives of the State. Architectural 
theory and practice have been restructured according to spe- 
cific needs and goals of the Cuban Revolution. Leading spokes- 
men, such as Roberto Segre, have articulated the relationship 
of Cuban architecture to Socialist doctrine. Nevertheless, while 
orthodoxy has been proclaimed, it has not been wholly em- 
braced or strictly enforced. Dissidents exist within the ranks of 
Cuban architects, and they continue to design important build- 
ings. 

What we intend in this article is a threefold study: 1) a brief 
survey of pre-Revolution architecture, 2) an analysis of the 
general character of building and urban planning under Castro, 
and 3) an evaluation of certain monuments of importance. 


During the 19th century aristocratic and bourgeois elements 
preserved both colonial traditions and homogeneity between 
urban and provincial architecture.’ During the first decades of 
the 20th century, however, a mixture of styles swept through 
Havana and other towns: neo-Renaissance, neo-Colonial, neo- 
Baroque, etc. At the same time traditional patterns of urban 
demography in Havana changed. Proletarian and industrial 
zones expanded from the old center toward the port and inside 
the bay, the lower middle class advanced into the center of the 
capital, and the upper class spread westward along the coast. 

Soon department stores appeared, huge imitations of North 
American types. Gradually, but especially after World War H, 
the silhouette of Havana was raised by skyscrapers, many with 
curtain walls of aluminum and glass—veritabie hothouses in 
tropical, air-conditionless Cuba! Inundated by a flood of luxury 
hotels, gambling casinos, and brothels, the capital of Cuba 
emerged during the 1950s as the Caribbean terminus of a Las 
Vegas-Miami-Havana axis. 

In the sphere of private architecture Havana underwent 
substantial change toward the end of the 1920s when concepts 
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of Neue Sachlichkeit, De Stijl, and Functionalism reached the 
island. These innovations eventually penetrated big towns out- 
side the capital. The best of the new houses, built in such 
Havana suburbs as Miramar and Vedado, emphasized sleek 
uncluttered surfaces, ribbon windows flush with surrounding 
walls, interpenetrating volumes, and rational distribution of 
interior space. 

Such was the state of urban architecture in Cuba before the 
Revolution. Single dwellings were virtually a monopoly of the 
upper and middle classes; tenements housed the poor, In the 
countryside there was the ubiquitous bohio, the peasant’s hut. 
Schools by and large were urban institutions; they scarcely 
existed in deep rural areas. 


As the first Socialist state in the Americas and as an articulate 
member of the Third World, Cuba presents to the globe a 
cultural image that is complex, ambivalent, and provocative. 
Books banned in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe have been 
freely published in Cuba. “New Wave” films, “Theater of the 
Absurd,” abstract art, and other movements associated with 
bourgeois cultures give a unique character to Cuban Socialism.? 
However, during a mini-Stalinist phase in 1961-62 the regime 
tried (unsuccessfully) to impose Socialist Realism upon the arts 
and did suppress the liberal Lunes de Revolucion. 

Of all the arts, architecture has been subjected to the most 
insistent and prolonged pressures since the Revolution through 
its intimate relationship with government planning. Its devel- 
opment has been shaped largely by three events of the eariy 
1960s: the U.S. embargo, Castro’s proclamation of the Socialist 
character of the Revolution, and the Vilth Congress of the 
international Union of Architects in Havana. 

First, the embargo: the United States declared a partial em- 
bargo on trade with Cuba on October 15, 1960 and a total 
embargo on April 25, 1961, in retaliation for Cuba’s nationali- 
zation of major enterprises and banks. This economic squeeze 
produced shortages in vital industries and rationing of many 
goods. During the early 1960s housing projects were often 
delayed by lack of elevator machinery or other equipment such 
as plumbing fixtures and kitchenware, which had to be im- 
ported. Timber as well as steel was scarce. 

Secondly, Castro's proclamation of Socialism ensured that 
the urban-bourgeois, rural-feudal structure of Cuban societ ~ 
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would undergo.a momentous transformation. Thus, the collec- 
tivizing spirit of the Revolution found appropriate architectural 
_ expressions: new urban complexes for workers and peasants 
with extensive cultural, recreational, and service facilities, often 
including communal dining rooms; boarding institutions for 
secondary students; hospitals and schools in remote mountain 
regions; cooperative farms; etc. At the same time office build- 
ings, casinos, large private homes, and other architectural man- 
ifestations of bourgeois culture were converted, curtailed, or 
eliminated. 

The third factor, the Vilth congress of the International Union 
of Architects, was held at Havana in September-October, 1963. 
The first convention of the I.U.R. ever held in the Americas, it 
was attended by more than 2,000 architects, representing 80 
countries. Sessions were devoted to the general theme “Archi- 
tecture in the Emerging Countries.” Among specific topics were 
“national planning,” “construction techniques” (especially pre- 
fabrication), and the “neighborhood unit.” The last concept, 
which derives from Soviet architectural theory, has been 
adopted in most schemes of urban and rural planning in Cuba 
since the middle 1960s. As such, it needs to be explained. 

Soviet planners developed a “microsector” in which 10,000- 
12,000 persons are concentrated within a radius of about 1200 
feet to public transportation, thanks to high density housing.’ 
Each microsector centains two schools, primary public services 
(i.e., those that provide articles of daily use), and secondary 
public services (cinemas, pharmacies, swimming pools, etc.) for 
every 1,000-4,000 persons within a radius of 300-500 feet. The 
latter small unit within the microsector constitutes the neigh- 
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borhood unit. Both the microsector and the neighborhood unit, 
with certain modifications, have been introduced into Castroist 
architecture (Fig. 1). 

Fundamental to national planning is the fact that Cuba is 
emerging from underdevelopment via Marxism. The old “bour- 
geois” forms of architecture, so it is maintained, can no longer 
serve her new cultural needs. To ideologists like Segre, the 
dynamic, often innovative structures of Brazil's Oscar Niemeyer 
are symbols of a sterile elitism rather than monuments of a 
truly revolutionary architecture. To create revolutionary mon- 
uments, theorists hold, Cuban architecture must be wholly 
responsive to constantly evolving technological and social 
needs. Thus, prefabrication has become the key to the kind and 
quantity of new structural requirements. Modular interchange- 
able units, plugged into standardized frames, are rising in 
growing numbers from the “José Marti” microcity bordering 
Santiago de Cuba to the new University City outside Havana. 

As these urban complexes extrude into the countryside, the 
old pre-Revolution barriers—physical, economic, psychologi- 
cal—between urban and rural start to dissolve. Cordon de la 
Habana, for example, a greenbelt eight kilometers in depth and 
30,000 hectares in area, fusing Havana with its rural environs 
and providing food, employment, and recreation, was opened 
in April, 1967. 


From this general survey let us turn to particular monuments of 
the Revolution, beginning with Havana and moving on to 
towns and rural areas. Three of the most impressive structures 
in the new Havana are the National Schools of the Arts, 
University City, and the East Havana Housing Project. All three 
belong to the early 1960s. 

Of this trio, the National Schools of the Arts is the most 
distinguished and, at the same time, the most unorthodox (Fig. 
2). Comprising Ballet, Dramatic Arts, Modern Dance, Plastic 
Arts, and Music, the schools are located on the expropriated 
golf course of a luxurious country club in Cubanacan, a south- 
western suburb of Havana. Due to the scarcity of steel, timber, 
and other imported materials, the buildings were constructed 
almost entirely of brick and tile at a cost of more than 13 million 
pesos. They were designed by two Italian architects, Roberto 
Gottardi (Dramatic Arts) and Vittorio Garatti (Music, Ballet), 
and a Cuban, Ricardo Porro (Modern Dance, Plastic Arts). Each 
school has its own autonomous space, its own library, cafeteria, 
etc., yet a kind of gravitational force seems to pull the five 
complexes together into a unity of form and space. Like a lava 
of tile and brick, they appear to flow toward one another 
through the rich tropical vegetation. 

Labeled Baroque, even Mannerist, the National Schools of 
the Arts exalt an irrational, sensuous, undisciplined spirit pro- 
foundly disturbing to their critics. Space and form are mischie- 
vously, perhaps maliciously, warped, violated, and subverted. 
With a chilling finesse the itinerant viewer is subjected to 
numerous visual and psychic shocks. Hugo Consuegra has 
noted, for example, that the isolated pavilions of the Ballet 
School, articulated in terms of dissonant rhythms, produce in 
the spectator an additive, never a total, vision.* Indeed, one 
wanders uneasily through a labyrinthine sprawl of seemingly 
discrete spaces, segmented walls, gaping voids between cupo- 
las and walls, shifting roof levels, and flowing stairs. The effect 
is vertiginous. From an aerial view, however, it appears that an 
organic, cellular unity, never apprehended at ground level, has 
been imposed on this seeming chaos (Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3. Aerial view of the Ballet School, 1963-64. 


In the School of Plastic Arts structural forms take on a quasi- 
biological and even sexual character (Fig. 4). Drawn into the 
esophageal entrance, one seeks axial clarity and communicative 
significance in vain along the central passage—it ends in a cul- 
de-sac, whereas the lateral corridors become galleries. Breasts, 
tracheae, viscera: such are the images that the architectural 
forms evoke. To traverse and penetrate them is a fantastic 
voyage into which the architect has maneuvered the viewer. 
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Whence the inspiration for the undulating planes, swelling 
volumes, and ambiguous spaces of these Schools? Many ele- 
ments are familiar. The serpentine forms recall the “carioca” 
style of Oscar Niemeyer, Affonso Reidy, and Roberto & -rle 
Marx. The vaulting of the cupolas has a Catalonian ancestry. 
Memories of traditional Cuban fanlights are kindled by the fan- 
shaped woodwork. Nevertheless, all these elements are merged 
into a fresh synthesis. Is there, perhaps, a catalyst of which wen 
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Fig. 4. Aerial view of the School of Plastic Arts, 1961-63. 
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Fig. 5. ‘‘José Antonio Echeverría," University City. 


are unaware, distilled from contemporary literature of Latin 
America, that can explain the spatial and morphological anom- 
alies of the Schools? According to Octavio Paz, “Man is strong 
by his own fragmentation.” Other writers, including Cortazar, 
de Matteis, and Borges, have grappled with problems of space, 
structure, and man’s relation to the center of things.° 

Called “José Antonio Echeverria” after a hero of the Revolu- 
tion, University City Havana is located about 12 kilometers 
from the center of the capital in an area bordering sugar fields 
and factories (Fig. 5). Preliminary plans were drawn as early as 
195% construction began March 13, 1961 and has continued for 
more than a decade. As the Faculty of Technology of the 
* University of Havana, the new complex is composed of the 
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Schools of Basic Science, Architecture, Geophysics, and Me- 
chanical, Civil, Electrical, and Industrial Engineering. This de- 
votion to technology is characteristic of the new regime, in 
contrast to the bias toward humanities before the Revolution. 

Since the authorities intend eventually to double the present 
student body of approximately 5,000, University City is designed 
as a compact, interlocking, but expandable aggregate. Instead 
of tacking cultural and social services onto teaching-residential 
sectors, the architects reversed conventional planning, for ide- 
ological reasons, by creating the former as a nucleus for the 
latter. Central to the scheme, then, is this emphasis upon 
cultural and social facilities, symbolizing the collectivizing na- 
ture of higher education in Socialist Cuba. Like the urban 
neighborhood unit, such a nucleus, with its central dominant 
role, is an institutionalized affirmation of the Socialist concept 
of enriching communal leisure. 

Early in the planning stage of University City, the builders 
opted for the “Lift Slab” construction technique, involving 
hydraulic jacks and other equipment already in use on the 
island. They also chose light materials such as Siporex (a porous 
cement) and aluminum. Modular construction and prefabrica- 
tion further minimized costs. 

As a solution to an ideological problem University City is an 
unqualified success. Integration of teaching, residential, and 
athletic zones around a core of cultural and social services is 
achieved harmoniously and rationally. Interlocking volumes, 
lines of communication, mastery of uneven terrain, plazas and 
greenery—are all blended to create a close-knit, psychologically 
satisfying community. Most other universities seem fragmented 
and disjointed by comparison. 

Aesthetically, however, University City is somewhat disap- 
pointing. Despite the lightness of its materials, proportions are 
heavy, and simple forms seem ponderous. Although perched 
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Fig. 6. East Havana Housing Project, 1959-62. 


on pilotis, the high-rise buildings fail to soar, the low structures 
flounder. Fenestration is capricious. Above all, a gray sameness 
oppresses the eye. One longs desperately for textural and 
chromatic variations, for richness and drama. 

East Havana Housing Project was, and still is, the most 
ambitious of its kind in Socialist Cuba (Fig. 6). Like the National 
Schools of the Arts, it is a showpiece. Designed by a team at 
the Ministry of Construction, the Project represents the eastern 
terminus of an axis extending through Calle 23—“La Rampa’— 
to the National Schools in southwest Havana. 

Eventually, according to the master plan, the Project will 
house an estimated 100,000, thus bringing into visual and 
demographic balance both sides of Havana Bay. By the early 
1970s, however, it contained 1,500 units, housing 8,000 people. 
With its full complement of social and cultural facilities, the 
complex provides two shopping centers, several schools, a 
sports center, a community center, etc. Peripheral circulation is 
maintained through a broad avenue encircling the Project, 
while inside there is a hierarchy of roads and footways. 

That the skyline of the Project varies between four- and ten- 
story blocks can be attributed indirectly to the United States 
boycott of Cuba, which cut off the source of elevators. After 
the first few blocks had been constructed with elevators from 
Eastern Europe, Cuba stopped importing elevators because 
industrial products were more desperately needed. Without 
elevators, obviously, ten-story blocks became impractical. In 
later housing projects Cuban builders have continued to avoid 
high-rise blocks. What was structural necessity is turning out to 
be sociological wisdom. Recent urban studies have begun to 
fix attention on psychological problems fostered by large-scale, 
high-rise housing projects. Cuban builders must have been 
aware of the sociological chaos produced in the mammoth 
projects of neighboring Venezuela during the 1950s. 

Whatever its future population, East Havana will not be a 
cause of the sort of urban sprawl that blights Europe, the 
United States, and Latin America. The need to thrust out 
beyond the Project toward more-or-less distant service and 
cultural facilities—a primary motivation of urban sprawl—does 
not exist in East Havana. By contrast, the greater the density, 
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the more cohesive the Project will become, since at present the 
blocks are rather isolated from one another by large intervening 
spaces. 

It must be acknowledged that East Havana Housing Project 
is exceptional. Cubans were warned by Castro himself that the 
high standards set by the complex were more than the island 
could afford; he has also referred to the Project as “one of our 
dreams.”’ The excessive cost of the Project, incidentally, re- 
sulted from the retention of traditional, crafted techniques of 
building. Subsequent housing projects have shaved costs by 
utilizing prefabrication and modular construction. At the same 
time, the latter have more often than not sacrificed that rich- 
ness—one is tempted to say, elegance—and rightness of forms 
that distinguish East Havana. Standardization, the foundation 
of Cuban construction since East Havana, lends itself most 
easily and naturally to Cartesian slabs that eventually disen- 
chant the eye. Nevertheless, present projects are vastly prefer- 
able to the slums they displace. 

To appreciate fully the scope of Castroist architecture one 
must look outside Havana. Beyond the capital a massive pro- 
gram of construction has flooded the countryside with housing 
projects, schools, hospitals, and recreation facilities. Old towns 
and ports have been remodeled according to Socialist precepts. 


New, often experimental towns have emerged from the drawing | 


boards of the Revolution. 

Under the sponsorship of INRA (National Institute for Agrar- 
ian Reform), large and medium-sized latifundia have been 
converted into state farms and cooperatives with varying de- 
grees of success. An example is the state farm founded at 
Sandino, in the far west area of Pinar del Rio province. Begun 
July, 1964 with a nucleus of 500 families, Sandino was planned 
for an eventual population of 15,000 occupying some 96 hec- 
tares. The future township will be subdivided into five neigh- 
borhood units, each with 3,000 inhabitants. What is unusual 
about Sandino is that 60 percent of its initial population came 
from the Escambray mountains in central Cuba. As “‘counter- 
revolutionaries,” these peasants had been sent to rehabilitation 
camps prior to their removal to Sandino, where, it was hoped, 


they might recover their social equilibrium and develop y 
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Fig. 7. Residential umits at Sandino, Pinar del Rio, 1964. 


revolutionary conscience. The remainder of the original settlers 
were indigenous. 

Residential units at Sandino consist of blocks of one, two, 
and four stories, separated by green zones and pedestrian roads. 
Under the trade mame “Novoa,” a construction technique 
basec on manual prefabrication was applied here. Perhaps as 
a result, the buildings of Sandino, whatever their size or func- 
tion, seem gratuitously stark and impersonal. Here at last Robert 
Venturi’s “decorated shed” has been stripped to its quintess- 
ence (Fig. 7). 

Each neighborhood unit possesses two day nurseries, one 
primary school, a dining hall adjacent to a store, and a zone for 
play and sport. As usual, the unifying element of the settlement 
is the town center, with its cultural facilities, political and 
administrative oftices, and polyclinic. Together, these structures 
const tute an urbam core in a dispersed, low-density, rural 
community. 

Traditional patterns of peasant life have been disrupted in 
Sandino. For vartous functions, communal living has replaced 
the one-family bohio. Refectories and central kitchens have 
altered age-old cooking and eating habits. Wherever feasible, 
human activities have been converted from private to public. 
One begins to wonder whether the bleak uniformity of archi- 
tecture was deliberately conceived as a means of conditioning 
humen behavior toward such a state of collectivity. 

Sardino has had misfortunes since its inception. Manpower 
problems, low productivity, and low-density population have 
contributed to its difficulties. In addition, integration of the 
two components of the original population has not proceeded 
as swiftly as planned. In short, like many other products of the 
Revolution, Sandino is flawed. 

One of the most commendable achievements of the Revo- 
lution has been the campaign against illiteracy, waged most 
vigorously and extensively in rural areas, which has involved 
construction of scheols on an immense scale. During the ear- 
liest wave of building, in 1959, hexagonal plans were often used 
for elementary schools. Every sort of local material, including 
wooc and tile, was utilized in these six-sided structures. Such 
unorthodox designs, however, proved costly in terms of mate- 
rial, construction, and manpower. Consequently, they were 
®oon abandoned in favor of more traditional rectangular plans. 
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Fig. 8. Typical primary school, Havana. 
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Fig. 9. Felix Candela, oratory, Havana, 1958. 


At the same time, factory-supplied ferroconcrete platforms, 
floors, and roof beams became standard components of school 
construction (Fig. 8). 

Since the chief substance of such construction is cement, 
Cuban architects have often benefited from the work of Felix 
Candela, a master of that material. Renowned for his wafer- 
thin “hypars” (hyperbolic parabaloid roofs), the Mexican ar- 
chitect has designed at least one building on Cuban soil, an 
oratory of 1958 in Havana (Fig. 9). Comparison with the primary 
school of Fig. 8 indicates how closely the Cuban architect has 
pursued the airy grace of Candela’s little structure. 

In mountain areas transportation problems have led to the 
establishment of regional boarding schools, educational centers 
for surrounding villages, where children study for six or seven 
years, the last two of them devoted to courses in agricultural 
science. These students are being “liberated” from traditional 
family ties; instead, a surrogate allegiance is maintained be- 
tween student body and school, largely through an integration 
of scholastic, cultural, recreational, public service, and indus- 
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Fig. 10. Model for a seaside hotel in San Sebastian, 1965. 


trial institutions. On a limited basis, boarding schools fulfill a 
social and economic function: 


On Saturday mornings, the youngsters [of typical rural board- 
ing schools] will return to their families for the weekend, and 
Sunday evenings flow back to school. The teaching plan includes 
not only five or six courses per day, but also two or three hours 
of work in the field.® 


Thus the artificial barriers between town and country, between 
intellectual and manual labor, are breached and the Revolution 
is served on the juvenile front. 

Recreational facilities for the Cuban masses have been 
granted high priority in State planning. One example will suf- 
fice: a seaside hotel for the town of San Sebastian. Our photo- 
graph (Fig. 10) shows a model for the projected structure, which 
incidentally, won first prize in a competition held in 1965. The 
eight-story building is intended to be a tourist attraction. Large 
“wings” near the top support terraces and balconies belonging 
to a night club. At ground level are shops and a cinema. A 
commercial center unites the hotel with a comparably high 
tower of luxury apartments nearby. According to the architects, 
they wanted the hotel to advance as it were toward the sea 
and, at the same time, have something of the effect of a large 
rock.? So much for purpose and symbolism; what is the result? 

This bizarre structure incarnates the “romantic subjectivism”’ 
to which orthodox architects and critics of Revolutionary Cuba 
object. For their counterparts in bourgeois cultures, “kitsch” 
might serve as a more appropriate designation! But how can 
one describe it? Sculpture? Naval architecture? (Its floating 
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forms have been likened to gigantic Chinese junks.) Caribbean 
Gothic? (Strip away those flying buttresses toward the bottom, 
incidentally, and nothing will collapse.) 

The San Sebastian hotel represents, at a rather vulgar level, 
that eddy of perverse, obstinate Expressionism (already en- 
countered in the National Schools of the Arts) which continues 
to run counter to the mainstream of Castroist architecture. 
While more conventional critics decry such structures, they 
have become increasingly aware of the aesthetic limitations of 
mass prefabricated architecture. 

In architecture as in economics, Revolutionary Cuba has at 
times made profound mistakes and ignored compelling reali- 
ties. One can leaf through countless pages in architectural 
journals, periodicals, and books without encountering an 
awareness of ecological problems. In Cuba, a small country 
with a long, lean configuration, a system of linear cities paral- 
leling the Central Highway appears to be a rational solution for 
national urban planning. Architects of the Revolution, however, 
seem indifferent to, or perhaps even ignorant of, such a con-- 
cept. Above all, these same architects, for all their good will, 
seemingly blink at important sociological factors in urban plan- 
ning. Do Cuban peasants really want kitchenless apartments, 
common dining halls? Do their children want to be separated 
for months, even days, from parents and home? Is this bureau- 
cratic paternalism necessary to create the “new Cuban”? 

On the other side of the balance sheet, however, are rich 
assets. Consider the idealism of architects who lend their tal- 
ents, for a pittance, to the noble task of housing in comfort and 
dignity masses of people who for generations have lived in 
hopeless poverty and squalor. Imagination and ingenuity bor- 
dering on brilliance have marked the desperate efforts of build- 
ers to circumvent shortages caused by the boycott. Not least 
among these assets is the buoyant enthusiasm of men and 
women who see themselves not simply as builders of buildings 
but also as architects of a new and better society. 

In time, no doubt, as the quantitative goals of Cuban archi- 
tecture are fulfilled, aesthetic levels will rise. In recent years 
structures of striking beauty have appeared: the INPUD factory 
in Santa Clara and the Lenin Hospital in Hoguin, for example. 
The next generation of Cuban architects presumably will be 
better trained, more sensitive to harmonious relationships of 
form and function. Indeed, the future of Cuban architecture 
looks bright. E 
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Speaking of Tomlin* 


CHRISTOPHER B. CROSMAN and NANCY E. MILLER 


Herbert Ferber, North Egremont, Massachusetts, July 8, 1975 


C. Cz We understand you knew Tomlin quite well during the 
late “40s and ‘50s. Could you tell us when you first met Tomlin? 


H. F- | can date it, | think, fairly accurately. | joined the Betty 
Parsons Gallery, or at least | had my first show there, in 1947, 
and i'm pretty sure he wasn't with the Gallery at that time. He 
came in about a year later, so | must have met him in 1948. And 
| knew him then until he died. We were very close friends. We 
were all close friends; that group of people who were at Betty 
Parscns and Sam Kootz Gallery at that time formed a group 
_ whicn later became known as the New York School or the 
-Abstract Expressionist nucleus. 


C. C. He perhaps had to sacrifice a good deal to become a part 
of that group. 


H. F.: What he had to give up was something none of us had. 
He had a career already made with a different kind of art with 
a different public. He was selling quite well and that required 
more courage, more commitment, more existential involvement 
than any of the others of us had. We were developing more or 
less dowly in an ambience which was very helpful, conducive, 
in which the conversations with each other helped develop our 
ideas. Bradley came into that group as a newcomer. He was 
welcomed, accepted. He gave up his associations with the past, 
that ss with other artists of his own generation. That required 
“courage and a real break with his past. 


C. C.: In the case of Tomlin’s work in the late ‘40s there seems 
to be a strong direction away from Cubism as well as Surrealism. 


H. F.: You know certain critics, especially the formalist critics, 
have emphasized the Cubist influence on American art. They've 
pointed to various devices—a grid, a border around the pic- 
ture—which appeared to have been derived from Cubism, and 
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| have no doubt that there were Cubist influences. One couldn't 
help but see them. However, the strongest influence on the 
painters was Impressionism. The painters who belonged to this 
group—Gottlieb, Rothko, Pollock, Tomlin, Baziotes, and the 
others—all spoke with love of Impressionist painting because 
of the color and because of the intensity of the flat surface 
which corresponded to the support of the painting. Cubism 
had a certain depth, from one inch to five inches, depending 
upon how you looked at it, but one of the things the painters 
of that period tried to avoid was any sense of depth. | remember 
Pollock was having dinner at our house one night with Adolph 
Gottlieb and his wife, and Pollock pointed to the rug on the 
floor, on which my dog used to lie and into which he’d chewed 
a couple of holes. Pollock said to Gottlieb, “You know your 
painting is as bad as that rug. It’s full of holes.” Well, that sort 
of thing typifies what they were trying to avoid, and in that 
sense | think that Impressionism with its flat surface and its 
color that had sunlight in it was important to these people. 


C. C.: One of the standard descriptions of the late ‘40s and early 
‘50s is that it was a time wrought by larger-than-life men, and 
their work is often described as “heroic.” Do you think Tomlin 
was one of those heroes? 


H. F.: | don’t think, but | hate to give marks, that he made the 
kind of breakthrough that Jackson Pollock or Rothko or de 
Kooning made. He came a bit late in the movement for that, 
but only by a year or so. But those were times when things 
happened very rapidly. I think that if you look at his work there 
is a heroic but gentle Mozartian kind of quality. But because 
Mozart is not Beethoven one doesn’t have that gigantic, im- 
posing physiognomy; it doesn’t mean that Mozart is a lesser 
artist. And | think that Tomlin is a great artist. He didn’t break 
through but, you know, even de Kooning, who is known as 
one of the heroic figures, said that Pollock broke the ice and 
we all jumped in. 


C. C.: You own or have owned several of Tomlin’s works. There 
is one which is currently in the exhibition on loan from your 
collection. How did you acquire that painting? 


H. F.: On my way up to Vermont where | had a farm my wife 
and | stopped to visit with Tomlin. He was then painting that 
kind of painting which was a very ribbon-like, calligraphic 
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brushstroke on a background that was darker in general than 
the brushstroke of the composed form. | learned shortly after- 
ward that he had destroyed quite a few of those. He’d burned 
them up. He thought they weren’t good. It’s always sad when 
an artist makes decisions of that kind. On the other hand the 
artist always has to make the decisions. 


C. C.: In very broad terms, could you say there are any similar- 
ities between your work and Tomlin’s of that period? 


H. F.: Well, you know, one of the important things that has 
developed in examining the work of that period is that every 
one of the artists worked in a style or mode that is sharply 
distinguishable from that of his friends. You know, we all 





Bradley Walker Tomlin, Self Portrait, oil on canvas, 17 x 14”, 1932. 
Collection Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 


belonged to what is called the New York School or the Abstract 
Expressionist School, but if you try to make a comparison 
between Pollock and Rothko, between Motherwell and Tomlin, 
it’s impossible. Their styles are so personal and so different 
from each other. It is more the ideological background of their" 
work—the necessity for breaking with tradition, the necessity 
for working in a large format, the real abstraction in the sense 
of nonobjectivity of the work, the expressive quality of it. That 
kind of ideological motivation was strong in all of their work. 
But physically, | can’t think of any two artists whose work 
resembles each other's. Although at one point there was a big 
fight between Tomlin and Gottlieb as to who had invented the 
grid which both of them were using—a kind of ribbon-like 
painting pattern. Adolph was absolutely convinced that he had 
invented it and that Bradley had seen it in his studio. Bradley, 
who was infinitely an honest man said, “It doesn’t interest me. 
| didn’t see it in his studio. | just did it.” There are inventions 
all over the world, in all departments of life, which seem to 
occur spontaneously. So it’s not surprising that both of them 
should be using the grid at the same time. 


C. C.: Philip Guston once said something to the effect that 
Tomlin was just like one of his paintings. Would you care to 
comment on that? 


H. F.: | don’t go for that kind of comparison or analysis of the 
man’s work. It’s true that Bradley was elegant and perhaps his 
painting could be considered elegant in that it was carefully 
done with a kind of virtuosity of brushstroke and color. He 
once said to me that he felt he was the only artist—and he 
wasn’t boasting because he wasn’t a boastful man—he was the 
only one of that group who knew how to mix colors. It was 
mainly because he’d been through art school and the others 
had not been to art school. They had had a brush with art- 
school but Bradley had had a rather comprehensive education 
in painting. He knew how to mix colors. | myself was instructed 
by him once when | wanted to mix a green to use on a 
maquette to simulate grass and | had mixed yellow and blue. 
It looked awful. He said, “Well, just mix black and yellow and 
you'll get a nice green.” | did, and it was [then] that he 
mentioned that he was one of the few artists of that group who 
knew how to make color that was different from what came 
out of a tube. 
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Bradley Walker Tomlin, Small Wind Disturbing a Bonfire. Collection Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Ferber. 
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C. C.: That’s interesting because the paintings he’s probably 
best known for in the ‘50s have a singular lack of not color, but 
they’re not what we would think of as colorful paintings. 


H. F.: Well they’re not rash and they’re not powerful color in 
the way Jackson Pollock’s paintings at least appeared to have, 
in the ‘40s and ‘50s, a kind of powerful color. It’s interesting 
that | think Pollock’s paintings look very lyrical and soft now, 
no! because they're faded but we’ve gotten used to that kind 
of color. It’s true that Bradley’s colors were muted. It’s perhaps 
because he always depended on subtlety instead of upon a 
vociferous statement. 


C. C.: Yes. This brings up another aspect that is often com- 
mented upon. He led maybe less than a flamboyant life as 
compared to Pollock and some of the others. Would you say 
he was by nature a quiet man? 


H. F.: He was a quiet man but he was an intense man. There 
was a subdued or quiet intensity about him. He didn’t lead 
what we thought of as a flamboyant life. Jackson, of course, 
drank a lot. Many artists appeared as quiet as Tomlin did—a 
little more New Yorkerish and therefore tougher in their lan- 
guage. | always thought of Tomlin as a subdued man who had 
a t ght rein on his intense feelings. 


C. C.: Do you think perhaps this subdued quality in Tomlin has 
anything to do with the fact that his work has been sort of 
neglected for the last 18 years or so? 


H. F.: One of the things that’s led to the fact that he’s been 
neglected has to do with the fact that he died too soon. You 
see, when he gave up the kind of art through which he was 
known for many years and really able to make a living, when 
he decided to give that up and commit himself to what was 
then known as the beginning of Abstract Expressionism—be- 
tween that period and when he died there was a short span of 
four or five years. The other artists had a greater number of 
pictures ... they had more shows. It was considered necessary 
to have a show every year or every two years. He never got 
around to that. Also he never wanted or was able to create an 
artistic image or a myth about himself. Most of the other artists, 
or many of them, either consciously or unconsciously did do 
that: Gorky acted like a Russian Revolutionary in a cloak: 
Jackson Pollock, of course, because he was drunk a good deal 
of the time and very destructive when he was drunk, developed 
a name for himself; Barney Newman took to wearing a monocle. 
Well, you know, these were devices, conscious or unconscious. 


~ Mark Rothko had a kind of open and expansive way of saying 


hello to somebody. He would open his arms and embrace the 
person to whom he was talking whether he liked them or not. 
Actually Mark didn’t like to be with people. He was antisocial. 
Or et’s say he was ambivalent. He couldn’t stand being alone 
and yet he never liked being with people. Tomlin never tried to 
create an image. I wasn’t his nature and that allowed him to 
be forgotten. 


C. C.: You visited Tomlin during his last illness. Do you recall 
what Tomlin was thinking about during that time? 


H. F.: He was thinking about death. He’d had a heart attack a 
year before he died and he had to move from a fourth floor 
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so he could get up the steps without too much effort. We all 
urged him to go easy, to go slow and not to work on large. 
canvases. But he didn’t. He just said, “I have to make pictures 
that | want to make and if | should die as a result of it that’s 
what's going to happen.” He perhaps felt there was a kind of 
inevitability in how life is granted to us and that you couldn’t 
do much to change it. Incidentally, he had a strong mystical 
sense. He believed in ghosts. He lived in England for a time in 
a house that he insisted was inhabited by ghosts. | used to scoff 
at the idea, and Bradley would kind of tolerantly say, “Well, 
I’ve seen them and you haven't.” 


Gwen Davies, Woodstock, New York, July 8, 1975 
N. M.: Miss Davies, did you know Tomlin in New York? 


G. D.: Oh yes, | met him years before | came to Woodstock. | 
come from a British family and Tomlin had known me in Europe 
before | came to this country. We met again in New York and 
Bradley said, “Gwen, can you take my job at the Dalton School? 
It’s from January to June, and then you can go back to Paris. 
I’ve been offered a job at one of the colleges around here, and 
| will be getting five times the salary for two days’ work as I’m 
getting at Dalton for all week.” [In 1933 Tomlin taught at the 
Dalton School in New York. From 1932 until 1941 he taught at 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York.] I’m British 
enough that if | like a man, l'Il do what he commands me. 


N. M.: You now live in Woodstock. The barn in which you lived 
for many years is one of the oldest in Woodstock. 


G. D.: Yes, across the brook is where Bradley used to live. He 
knew my barn. He knew it was a good place to paint, but he 
didn’t know | couldn't put heat in it and live here all year round 
as he expected me to. 


N. M.: Do you recall any conversations? 


G. D.: When he came out here to Woodstock and lived across 
the stream from me he used to buy all these very expensive 
frames for his pictures. He spent an awful lot of money for 
them. And | said, “Bradley, | don’t like those frames. | think 
they’re horrible.” Frames to me are like tombstones. They don’t 
go with the canvas. They’re not part of it. Then, | think it was 
the next year when | came up [to Woodstock] he used to come 
across [the stream], and I said, “What are you going to do 
about framing?” He said, “Gwen, no artist who knows anything 
now frames his pictures.” 


N. M.: Frank London, another long-time resident of Woodstock, 
is known to have been very close to Tomlin. 


G. D.: He lived with the Tomlins from the time he was 19. He 
was just like family. 


N. M.: Frank London and his wife hoped Tomlin would marry 
you. 


G. D.: Well, they wanted me to marry him and he wanted me 
to marry him. And so did Ad Reinhardt. | liked Ad Reinhardt 
very much, and | liked Bill de Kooning, but Bradley didn't. 


N. M.: Do you have any works of Tomlin’s2 
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G. D.: No. | gave everything back to him. | told him to paint a 
lot more. He never had enough for shows, so | gave him back 
all the canvases | had and said, “Bradley, when you have 
enough canvases to have a show properly Ill come and take 
the ones | like.” 


N. M: Tomlin did sell a number of paintings before he died. 
Did he ever know wealth? 


G. D.: No, people didn’t pay up when they bought a canvas. 
They didn’t pay right away. 


N. M.: You are an artist. Did Tomlin ever look at your work and 
help you with it, or, conversely, you look at his work and make 
suggestions? 


G. D.: He asked me to help him with his art. | would say, “No, 
| wouldn’t do that at all, Bradley. | would see how this lives in 
time and space.” Then Mark Rothko, | knew all that gang very 
well, he would call me up all hours of the day and night and 
would say, “Gwen, would you come down. I’ve just finished a 
canvas, and | think it’s the most wonderful one I’ve made. 
Would you come down and tell me what you feel about it?” 
And also Jack Pollock. | knew him very well. | think he’s the 
sweetest man I’ve ever known. Jack, just before an opening 
said, “Gwen, what do you think of this one?” He then twisted 
the canvas around and asked me, “which way do you think it 
should be hung?” 


N. M.: Were there any favorites Tomlin had in the New York 
School group? 


G. D.: Well, he loved Rothko. And he loved Jack Pollock. They 
all reverenced him in a way, his art and he himself. 


Robert Motherwell, Cape Cod, September 3, 1975 


C. C.: In 1949 you shared your studio-school with Tomlin. 
Could you tell us how Tomlin came to be in your studio? 


R. M.: My school (I say “school” in quotes) only met two 
evenings a week. There was this huge space that | wasn’t nearly 
filling with my work. | forget the exact circumstances, but 
Tomlin had either lost his studio or found it not big enough or 
whatever. Anyway, | suggested that he share my studio with 
me because | have always been basically a night worker and he 
was basically a day worker. | realized that, given the huge space 
and that our hours didn’t overlap much, we wouldn’t be in 
each other's way. It was there—that was the year 1949-50—that 
| think he painted some of his most beautiful paintings. 


C. C.: When you were with Tomlin in the studio did you ever 
have any personal exchanges? Did you ever discuss your on- 
going works? 


R. M.: Oh yes. Sometimes we painted side by side. He was 15 
years older than | was, and had been painting since a teenager, 
and | had only started painting seriously at the age of 26, so 
that | felt my technique to be clumsy, brutal, direct, compared 
to his extraordinary sophistication. | felt a little bit self-con- 
scious until one day he suddenly remarked to me in the most 
generous way, maybe sensing my self-consciousness, “it’s really 
beautiful to see a Motherwell coming into existence.” 
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C. C.: That kind of exchange, did it occur often? 


R. M.: Quite often. | briefed him a lot about the theory of 
automatism. He was very much caught in traditional composi- 
tion, and Abstract Expressionism is, among other things, a 
different kind of composition. Or to use a word | much prefer— 
a different kind of structure. | used to talk to him a lot about 
how to move from a more traditional structuring to a more 
contemporary kind of structuring. With regard to his technique, 
| remember vividly one discussion, or was it several discussions? 
A lot of his painting depends on little bands of color, and 
they're the exact width of a flat, squared-off brush. In those 
days and during most of my life I’ve used round brushes, sash 
painters’ brushes. | think they may be peculiar to New York. 
When you're painting between the panes of the window, New 
York painters use a round brush—that doesn’t force you into a 
given shape. | used to tell Tomlin again and again that he 
would have much more freedom of choice if he would use a 
round brush instead of using a flat, squared-off brush that 
always forced him into that same ribbon shape. But he would 
never give in. 


C. C.: it has been reported that Tomlin prevented you from 
destroying your first painting from the Elegy to the Spanish 
Republic series, the painting titled Grenada. Is this true? 


R. M.: Yes, both Grenada and The Voyage, which has been in 
The Museum of Modern Art ever since. Both were painted 
simultaneously. It happened to be a moment when | was 
literally suicidal and was ready to destroy not only the paintings, 





Bradiey Walker Tomlin, Number 12, 1952, oil on canvas, 66 x 48”, 
1952. Collection Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York, con- 
solidated purchase funds. 
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but myself. An artist has an inner radar and can detect whether 
one is polite cr is sort of enthusiastic or really means it from 
the gut, and his reaction to [the paintings] was really from the 
gut. And in that sense maybe | owe my life to him, as | do to 
many people at one time or another—to other people, some 
others, not many, but some. 


C. C.: You and Tomlin and most of the others of that generation, 
| guess 14 altogether, formed a group, the so-called Irascibles. 
Why was this group formed? 


R. M.: It wasn't exactly a group. What happened is that is was 
discovered by somebody, | think by an artist, that the Metro- 
politan had an enormous fund whose income was specified in 
the gift to be spent only on contemporary American art. And it 
wasn't being used. When the Met was confronted, of course 
they were forced to spend the money. As | remember they had 
a couple of huge shows and the juries were well-known estab- 
lishment artists. The pictures chosen were, from our viewpoint, 
academic pictures. So we decided we would protest. If they 
were going to spend the money, why not get the real McCoy. 
Our protest appeared on the front page of The New York Times, 
‘to my astonishment. Later on | said to Barney Newman, “How 
in God’s name did we ever get on the front page of The New 
York Times?” He smiled and said, “You don’t know, but years 
ago | ran for Mayor of New York. During that time | learned 
how to get to the City Editor’s desk. So | just phoned it.” And 
since it appeared on the front page of The New York Times, 
Life magazine picked it up, and decided to runa page on it and 
to photograph us all. Given what prima donnas artists are, it 
was extremely difficult to assemble this group of people. The 
photograph was taken by a German refugee, very dramatic and 
authoritarian, and she had this group, very difficult to get 
together, stand together for two-and-a-half to three hours. | 
remember at the end thinking | would give my right hand for 
a scotch and soda, the strain was so strong. That famous 
photograph that’s so often reproduced, we all look grim as hell, 
and nobody realizes that the grimness was our fury at this 
woman torturing us till she got a photograph that satisfied her. 
By the way, if you look at that photograph carefully you'll see 
Gottlieb in the rear of the picture looking at Tomlin and me 
standing together with a certain anger. | think he looked that 
way because Gottlieb introduced Tomlin to our milieu, but at 
that moment Tomlin and | were close friends. 


C. C.: Wasn’t the mutually supportive situation at the School 
and the Club, at least during the first years, important to all the 
artists because they were being attacked from all sides? 


R. M.: That’s true. Alfred Barr told me on several occasions 
casually that in his opinion there’s never been any movement 
in America or perhaps in modern art history so hated. If you 
think of both the external situations: that if Abstract Expres- 
sionism was really painting, then it had devastating conse- 
quences for the reigning stars such as Ben Shahn or Alexander 
Brook or Thomas Benton or Reginald Marsh or whoever: con- 
versely, with its emotionalism, it was indirectly an attack on 
hard-edge abstraction. Moreover, in its emphasis on emotional 
abstraction, it was an attack on Surrealism’s literary quality, etc. 
So that if we were the real McCoy—in those days the public in 
general, critics, and numerous museum people always thought 
one school was “the” school—if Abstract Expressionism was 
™ “the” school, then obviously every other school must make a 
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united front against it. Not to mention the fact that most 
people, including professionals, weren’t sure that it was paint- 
ing at all. They couldn't read it. 


C. C.: It seems to be a matter of debate as to whether Tomlin 
needed direct contact with strong leaders of the Abstract 
Expressionist movement in order to produce his strongest work, 
or if in fact the members of the movement relied upon him for 
inspiration and ideas. Do you think Tomlin needed some sort 
of human contact, human exchange? 


R. M.: | think it was essential to him. | don’t mean any sexual 
connotation, but it’s almost as though he were the kind of 
woman who was ideal when there was a strong husband and 
very much at sea without a strong man present. The man had 
to have a certain charisma of one kind or another, and not 
always the same kind. It was as though it had to be both the 
man and his artistic position simultaneously working. Or, as | 
think about the artists he knew earlier, many of them mediocre 
artists, maybe it was essentially the man that gave him the 
conviction. | can only suppose, | wasn’t close enough when he 
made those last black paintings which are marvelous paint- 
ings—many of which I’m told he destroyed—but maybe there 
wasn’t anybody close enough to him who could reassure him 
in a way that he would save them. Which is a pathetic thing in 
the history of 20th-century American art, because he was a 
superb painter. 


C. C.: Do you recall any exchanges you had with Tomlin after 
that year you shared a studio? 


R. M.: Later on, when | had less contact with him, the couple 
of years before his death, he began to paint smaller pictures. In 
my studio he painted 6-foot pictures, which in those days 
seemed large. He reverted to a more normal easel size picture. 
| think he was intimidated by his own breakthrough. Or to put 
it more exactly, you have to remember that part of creativity in 
modern times is to make something that has never been seen 
before. Therefore when you first confront it, you are puzzled as 
to whether it’s art at all or not. | remember when Newman had 
his first show, Tomlin and | were present as friends, helping 
hang, etc., and Tomlin suddenly looked at me and said, “I don’t 
know whether this is painting at all or not.” 


C. C.: You said, “man is his own invention and every artist’s 
problem is to invent himself.” Along these lines, do you think 
Tomlin succeeded in inventing himself? 


R. M.: Yes, | think Tomlin invented himself, but let’s Say it 
should have been a 12-chapter book. He invented the first 
chapter and a half and then died prematurely. If he were still 
alive, | think he might be an artist of great consequence. You 
see, New York is all so Puritanical, unbelievably Puritanical 
despite all its sophistication and political awareness. Just in the 
last few years, in the ‘70s, the art audience has become much 
more pluralistic, much more tolerant, | suppose as a result of 
the kids in their 20s saying “Let everybody do their own thing.” 
Tomlin’s thing, let’s say, was not intensity, but he had other 
beautiful qualities that | think would have developed and been 
much more appreciated in the more tolerant atmosphere now 
than in the real Mafia that New York was (and still largely is). 
In London, for example, | think his work would have been 
beautifully received for what it is—or Paris or Düsseldorf or 
Zurich. 
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James Brooks and Ibram Lassaw, Easthampton, New York, 
September 5, 1975 


N. M: Mr. Brooks, when was it that you first met Tomlin? 


J. B.: it was 1929 or 1930. | was doing lettering for an art service 
when I first came to New York, which had been in 1926. One 
of the men working in the place, named Julian Mansfield, had 
gone to Syracuse University with Bradley. Julian introduced me 
to Tomlin. 


N. M.: Tomlin was also involved with commercial art at this 
time. Was that a mutual interest? 


J. B.: No, that was completely separate. The commercial art that 
Bradley did was covers for Vogue and House and Garden. Vd 
seen them and | considered them good, but it wasn’t what we 
were both interested in. We were interested in the School of 
Paris, which we were both looking at a lot in New York at that 
time. We both went to a good many exhibits. 


N. M.: You shared a studio with Tomlin in Woodstock, New 
York, in 1931. Could you tell us about that? 


J. B.: it was a barn we shared. It had just one room and had a 
balcony at one end. A coal stove. We both worked in the one 
room there. He slept on the balcony; | slept downstairs. There 
was a toilet outdoors, a hammock outside. It was very simple, 
good country living. It was enjoyable. We'd cook some of our 
meals there over the stove. Bradley always drank Lapsang 
Souchong tea. He was a well-established figure in Woodstock 
at that time and had been there quite often. [Tomlin began 
spending his summers in Woodstock in 1925.] That was my first 
year there. The first time ld been in an art colony and spent a 
summer painting, which | enjoyed tremendously. Nothing 
much happened there but painting and sculpture. 





Bradley Walker Tomlin, House and Garden cover, 1929. 
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N. M.: Do you recall any of the ideas Tomlin was interested in 
during the time you shared the studio—things he read, Euro- 
pean artists he liked to talk about? 


j. B: Of course we talked a good deal about Picasso and 
Matisse, then. There were a number of artists we talked about 
that we don’t hear so much about anymore, such as Lucat, 
Gromaire, and others. The School of Paris was the most impor- 
tant thing to us then. It freed us from what we'd been raised in. 
We were not much past Impressionism. As a matter of fact, 
when I first came to New York | studied with Pruit Carter. His 
work looked about as good to me then as Rembrandt's. | was 
uneducated, completely. We considered the avant-garde in 
Paris our masters. One thing | disagree with in the histories of 
modern American painting is that it didn’t just start up that 
easily, and it isn’t that American. We were looking at the School 
of Paris way back and feeding on it. That was our food. 


N. M: Mr. Lassaw, when did you first meet Tomlin? 


I. L: | don’t remember exactly when that happened, but | 
imagine it was during one of his exhibitions at the Betty Parsons 
Gallery in the late ‘40s. | admired his paintings very much. And 
then we renewed our acquaintance during that three-day sem- 
inar that was held at the Subjects of the Artist School. 


N. M: Do either you or Mr. Brooks remember any of the 
pressing issues of that seminar or any of the conversations? 


I. L: Well, what we were doing; what kind of art was being 
produced; how did it stand up in relation to the art of the past; 
was there a genuine American modern art? All kinds of ques- 
tions. When do you know when your work is finished? 


J. B: That was a big question, and nobody could answer it. | 
remember Gottlieb saying, “When my wife tells me.” That's 
about as close as anyone could come on that. 


N. M.: What sort of impressions did you have of Tomlin? 


t. L.: As a gentle, but sophisticated person. He was very intelli- 
gent, and it was possible to talk about the more profound 
questions of art with him. 


N. M.: Who among the artists of the late ‘40s, in your opinion, 
Mr. Lassaw, did Tomlin seem closest to? 


|. L.: That’s a very interesting subject to deal with, and it’s this 
idea of overall painting. Tomlin had that in his work and 
Jackson Pollock and several other artists. | often wonder what 
it is they all had in common. Was it their idea of reality or 
concept of the universe? | get the impression that with Picasso 
and Matisse the center of interest is somewhere near the middle 
of the canvas and what happens there is unique. With overall 
painting the feeling | have is that this is part of a universal 
process going on everywhere. This is just an instance or frame 
of this process that you catch. The same thing is going on 
outside the canvas. 


j. B.: It has something to do with the extension of our con- 





sciousness from a concentric world into the outside and into 
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Bradley Walker Tomlin, Number 1, 1952, oil on canvas, 79 x 46”, 
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the universe where we see ourselves expanding; or at least our 
visian, according to whatever instruments we can develop or 
invent. The better they are the farther we can go. In other 
words, we don’t see any limits the way we used to. 


N. M.: Mr. Lassaw, would you say some of the ideas the painters 
were working with, Mr. Brooks’ ideas as well as Tomlin’s, also 
apply to your sculpture? 


I. L.: Oh, | think so—very much so. We met with each other 
and talked with each other night after night in cafeterias or 
people’s homes. Painters and sculptors were never separated, 
even though they are in art books and in museums. 


N. M.: Mr. Brooks, do you think it’s fair to Characterize New 
York School painting as anxious—the image applied particularly 
to Pellock and de Kooning? 


J. B.: | think some of the worst painting has worn its heart on 
its sleeve. | tried to put more direct anxiousness in my work for 
a while, but it was all phoney. Now, | don’t mean to say Jackson 
is phoney. The farther in time we get away from it the more it 
seems very serene. The same with de Kooning. 
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N. M.: Some have said, generally speaking, that violence is a 
characteristic of American art. 


I. L.: The self-destruction of artists, drinking too much, feeling 
that the world was completely opposed to the creative artist— 
the artist was a lonely person who found solace in women and 
liquor. There was always this self-destructive aspect you find in 
the lives of many artists. In the case of Jackson Pollock, | think 
it holds true. That was also the period of existentialism. They 
spoke so much about anxiety. 


J. B.: | think that’s a little too general. | think the changing of 
the form that occurs in painting and sculpture is a kind of 
violent act. It hurts to do it quite often. | think a great deal of 
the violence we attribute to American art is not violence but 
the changing of the art or the life a person has around him. It’s 
necessary to break the tradition. Bradley felt a little less this 
way than Jackson. Jackson dramatized it a little. His was a very 
strong attempt to break through in painting and [in] his psyche 
to something new. That actually was a very violent act. It 
looked violent with Jackson, although it doesn’t anymore. It’s 
very lyrical. Bradley’s didn’t look as violent. 


N. M.: Maybe revolutionary would be a better word for your 
interpretation of the word violent. 


J. B.: | think so. 
N. M.: Mr. Brooks, you introduced Tomlin to Pollock. 


J. B.: Since Tomlin didn’t participate in the Federal Art Project 
during the ‘30s, it was after the war that he became very 
interested in getting acquainted with these artists. | introduced 
him to Phil Guston as well as to Pollock. 


N. M.: You know the familiar Harold Rosenberg interpretation 
of action painting—the importance of the gesture and spon- 
taneity. Do you think that Tomlin’s emphasis on the horizontal 
and vertical structure may have made him less than an action 
painter? 


J. B.: Less of an action painter, | would say. However, that was 
only one period of his work, of course. There were a few earlier 
paintings, the large white gestures against a dark background 

- very spontaneous action painting. | don’t think he was a 
real action-painting man, though. He was a more contemplative 
man. | would never call him an action painter. Bradley ... 
developed a little more strictly from Cubism than the rest of us 
did and held to it a little more. He got into a vertical-horizontal 
format in a painting that the Metropolitan has. 


I. L.: But it was more calligraphic than strictly Cubist. Also, | 
sense something more substantial there than most Cubist work. 
It has an almost palpable feeling. I’m not talking about illusion, 
but it’s so there. 


N. M.: It’s been recorded that in 1936-37 Tomlin saw The 
Museum of Modern Art’s Fantastic Art: Dada and Surrealism 
show and was very impressed by it. Did Tomlin ever speak of 
Surrealism? 
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I. L.: Some of the tradition of European art became part of ours. 
The attitudes of the artist, the way the artist was considered 
not just a workman producing pretty objects for sale but a kind 
of philosopher. That’s a comparatively new role for the artist, 
as a kind of world philosopher finding new ways to look at 
reality. 


N. M.: Your own work has been influenced by philosophy, 
particularly Zen Buddhism. Was Tomlin interested in this sort 
of thing? 


I. L: He must have had some interest in questions of philoso- 
phy. He read a good deal. | wouldn't be at all surprised if he 
were interested in some of the ideas of Zen Buddhism. One 
thing—and it seemed to parallel the thinking of much of 
modern art—the paying attention to the reality of the moment, 
the immediacy of experience and less of regurgitating things 
from the past. Paying attention to color and form in the case of 
painting and sculpture. Of just what's there, not what isn’t 
there. Of course, in Zen Buddhism when they ask, “Where is 
the Buddha?” or in Biblical religions when they ask, “How do 
| find God?” and their answer would be, “This tree, this branch, 
this table.” In other words, bring you right to this very moment 
and say, “See, here it is.” And in the case of painting, “These 
colors, this form, right here and now. Pay attention to them.” 


J. B.: Speaking of Bradley’s reading—he loved Proust. However, 
| think a writer who influenced most of us, and | think him 
pretty strongly, certainly one who influenced me more than 
any painter, was James Joyce. Joyce had a non-narrative style. 
What you were reading was right there. You're not waiting for 
something to come. | hated to leave a paragraph because | 
didn’t need to go anywhere else. But his irreverence, his strange 
juxtaposition of things and unexpectedness was pretty much 
what we were after at that time. That was in the air. 


I. Li ft occurs to me about James Joyce, there is this overall 
feeling in Joyce’s work. 


j. B: Very much so. The plot wasn’t the important thing. You 
are not getting from one place to another. But the whole book 
was spread out over an enormous expanse. 


L L: A continuum. 
N. M.: No focus, no focal point. 
I. L.: Or everything is in focus. Everything is important. 


N. M.: The exhibition of Tomlin’s work organized by the Emily 
Lowe Gallery, Hofstra University, and the Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery which is circulating [in 1975] is the first in 18 years. Why 
do you think his work has been neglected for such a long time? 


j. B.: I’m sorry it happened. | would expect that the last show 
that the Whitney gave him in 1957 weakened his case a little 
because that plaved up his late paintings, which I feel are 
weaker than his earlier work. If the late paintings were as strong 
as people say they are, | think interest would have kept building 
more. | still think it’s strange, despite that, that he hasn’t been 
shown more. 
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l. L: | think there was a sudden drop in interest in Abstract 
Expressionism for a while, which | suppose is normal. | under- 
stand now there is a growing interest in that part of the 


American art experience. That’s probably why there hasn't been z 


more of an interest in Tomlin until this time. 


N. M.: So much of what I’ve seen in the art of the ‘70s is quieter, 
more lyrical. There’s not as much fear of the gesture as there 
was in the ‘60s, and certainly Tomlin’s art might appeal to some 
young artists of the ‘70s. Do you feel that way? 


J. B.: | think it should be seen more. | think the response to it 
would be more favorable than it has been in the last 20 years 
or so. It might be a powerful force, as a matter of fact. The 
working together of the mind and the heart is less looked down 
upon now than during the ‘60s. There's a remark | like by E. M. 
Forster, “How do | know what I think until | see what I say.” It 


means that it has to be done before you recognize what you've - 


done and who you are. | was down in SoHo and there was a 
great deal of interest in the New York School. It was a very 
attentive audience and a very sympathetic one. | was surprised 
by it. We feel as if we're not in one of those low cycles, the 
slough of despond. 


I. L.: it’s good to be tested. It’s good for the artist to go through 
periods when we're not appreciated as much. It begins the 
basic questions again: do you really believe it; is this really what 
you want to do? Thoreau said, “If it can be shaken, it will be 
shaken.” | like to have my work tested. 


j. B.: | think boredom is also an important part of an artist's life, 


and he needs it entirely so that he can get so bored he feels a 
little less responsible—will act desperately sometimes. | think — 


a little too interesting a life is dangerous for the artist. | just 
hate to stay in a state of deprivation or despondency too long, 
because | don’t know what can happen. | guess you can kill 
yourself, can’t you? 


Betty Parsons, New York, New York, September 12, 1975 


C. C.: Mrs. Parsons, could you tell us how you first met Bradley 
Walker Tomlin? 


B. P.: | met Bradley Walker Tomlin through Mark Rothko. | 
knew he was at the Rehn Gallery. | did see his things there, and 
| thought they were all right, but | wasn’t especially interested 
until he started moving into this more contemporary world. | 
was fascinated with what he was doing. It was kind of close to 
music to me. Finally, he said to me that so many of his friends 
were at my gallery, and he liked my gallery, would | be inter- 
ested in taking him on. I said, yes, | would be as long as he 
made things up all right with the Rehn Gallery. The Rehn 
Gallery was not very interested in this new direction of his, so 
there was no problem there. | finally took him on. | was 
delighted because he got better and better. He was also one of 
the most charming men I’ve ever had in the gallery. 


C. C.: You've represented some remarkable artists at a time 
when they were relatively unknown—Hofmann, Pollock, Fer- 


ber, Newman, Still, Stamos, Kelly, as well as Tomlin and many 


More. 
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B. P.: Yes, | have. | think it’s a very mysterious talent. You can’t 
learn it. It’s a gift. When people say, “How did you know it? 
How did you do it?” | say, “I guess | was born in love with the 
un-amiliar.”” 


C. C.: You mentiened that Tomlin’s paintings have a musical 
quality to them. 


B. P.: Very much so. I’ve always thought they were very related 
to music. They have the soft and the hard and the high and the 
low notes in them of music. 


C. C.: Tomlin seems to have been particularly steadfast with 
regard to his business relationships over the years. He was with 
the Rehn Gallery for over 28 years and with you until he died. 
Was that an unusual situation? 


B. P.: Yes, it was. Today, of course, everybody’s switching all 
the time. Then, it was not so unusual but still fairly unusual. He 
hac loyalty. Artists today think loyalty is sentimental and silly. 
Tomlin didn’t have many close friends, but he was devoted to 
them—which is rare. 


C. C.: Was there anything about Tomlin’s appearance or per- 
sonal traits tha! particularly struck you? 


B. P.: To me he was very distinguished looking and had the 
most beautiful hands I’ve ever seen. He had better manners 
than most artists. 


C. C.: It’s interesting that Tomlin seems to have been sort of 
hovering between fame and oblivion since his death. This is a 
circumstance that has never been clear in many minds, because 
he is often linked with the greats of Abstract Expressionism and 
yet, he himsel’ and his work are so little known. Can you 
account for this in any way? 


B. P.: Well, you see, he didn’t have very many shows. Tomlin 
only had, before he died, about three shows. Most of the other 
painters of that generation had had about six or seven—a great 
mary shows. Then he died, so the thing dropped off. When he 
had that show at the Whitney, there was a big revival. People 
began to see he was one of our great painters. From that time 
on | ve had many people come in to look at a Tomlin, especially 
young artists. 1”! put a Tomlin in front of them and they'll sit 
for an hour or so looking at it. | didn’t want to make sales of 
Tomlin unless | sold them to big collectors, so they would 
eventually get nto big museums or to museums so that a big 
public will be able to see them in... the future. 


C. C: Was Tomlin confident or apprehensive about the public’s 
response to his shows? 


B. P.: He was apprehensive about sales. He was apprehensive. 
They always are. He did sell quite a few pictures, though. That 
last show was quite a success. 


C. C: You handle his estate. Have his works sold regularly? 


B. P= There have been long lapses when nothing has sold. And 
ther, for instance, the Albright-Knox bought one a few years 
back. | sold one a year ago to the Whitney. Of course, they are 
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very high prices now. They’re three times as high as they were 
from his last show. 


C. C.: Did Tomlin help to install his own shows? 


B. P.: Yes, he did help. We did it together. Rothko used to come 
in and help us, too. The artists all helped each other at that 
time with hanging each other’s shows. Whenever Rothko had 
a show, Tomlin would appear. And also Pollock. And Pollock 
was very fond of Tomlin. 


C. C.: This gallery location is not the same one in which Tomlin 
showed. 


B. P.: Tomlin had his last show when | was at 15 East 57th Street. 
It was a very successful show. The Metropolitan even bought 
one of his paintings at that time, which was a great surprise 
and delight to us all. 


C. C.: Could you tell us about the physical space of your gallery 
at 15 East 57th? 


B. P.: | think | was one of the first dealers to paint all the walls 
white and keep everything severe—no rugs, no furniture, noth- 
ing plush. The new image in art held up by itself. It didn’t 
require any help. We all agreed everything looked better on 
snow white walls. It was a very large space. Giving the pictures 
plenty of room around them was a great help. 


C. C.: Was Tomlin a frequent visitor to your gallery? 


B. P.: He used to come in and talk about the scene. But he 
didn’t come in very often. | wish he had come in more often, 
because | always enjoyed talking to him. He was an extremely 
cultured and well-educated man. | wish he had written more. 
He would have been a very interesting writer, because he had 
very clear, fascinating ideas about painting. 


C. C.: You have remarked that what appeals to you about a 
given artist is a quality of vitality and clarity. Do you think 
Tomlin had these qualities? 


B. P.: Yes, | do. | think his intellect and his spirit were very 
together. He had a lot of spirit and a very good brain. The 
intellectual side of him didn’t dominate his spiritual feeling for 
life, which made him a great painter. He was a dedicated 
painter. And he was a good teacher, too. | knew one of his 
students through a friend of his named Hutchinson. They came 
in here and had the utmost respect for Tomlin, and they felt 
they were learning a great deal through his teaching. 


C. C.: Saul Steinberg has said that a dealer is the intermediary 
between the two most important things in life—fame and 
money. Do you think fame and money are the two most 
important things in life? 


B. P.: No, | don’t. | think it’s gratifying to receive fame, but | 
think the goal of being famous is a very unfortunate goal. It’s 
too motivated; you lose a kind of purity. | criticize a lot of 
artists because their career is more than art is. 


C. C.: Was Tomlin interested in fame and money? 
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B, P.: He wasn’t especially interested in money. He didn’t have 
any money. He was teaching when | first took him on. He 
certainly wasn’t painting for money or for fame. The artists of 
that time thought it was a miracle if anyone recognized them. 
| remember Rothko saying to me, “Every time you sell one of 
my paintings | think you're a magician.” There was such hostility 
for all that world. 


C. C.: Did you sense any development in Tomlin’s style from 
when he first joined your gallery to when he died? 


B. P.: | felt he became more confident and freer. He had even 
more authority, because he began to believe more and more 
what he was saying. 


C. C.: Tomlin has been called a dilettante. Would you care to 
comment on this? 


B. P.: | never thought he was. He taught, you know. He worked 
very hard at his teaching. He liked to have fun. He was quite 
social: he liked people. He selected his friends very carefully. 
Fortunately, he liked me, so | would ask him for dinner and we 
would go out. | remember once he talked at the League. It was 
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a brilliant talk. Nobody ever put it down. | was amazed at how 
well he talked. You know, he was a shy man, but he got up 
there and talked. He had so much to say, he forgot his shyness. 


C. C.: What qualities in Tomlin’s work particularly appeal to y% 


you? 


B. P.: He had a combination that always amazed me. He had 
great sensitivity and great authority. That’s a difficult combi- 
nation. He always had conviction in what he was doing, and 
that’s why he made such beautiful pictures. And he knew a 
great deal, Tomlin. Tremendous knowledge. 


C. C.: Any general thoughts about Tomlin? 


B.P.: He was never aggressive about anything. Conviction but 
no aggression, which is attractive. All | can say is that | still miss 
him. W 


Christopher B. Crosman is Associate Curator of Education at 
the Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo. Nancy E. Miller is Cu- 
rator of Education at the Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston. 
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Early Uses of Photography in the 





istory of Art* 
WOLFGANG M. FREITAG 


From earliest times, men have wanted to make reproductions 
of works of art. The motivation for making copies has not 
always been the same, but it has typically been the desire to 
enhance either the cult value’ or the exhibition value of the 
originals. Copying was commonly done by apprentices as part 
of the learning precess. Entrepreneurs soon became interested 
in art reproductions as a commodity, profiting from the sale of 


¿multiple copies of accepted and famous works. 


The ancients knew only two methods for reproducing works 
of art mechanically: the casting of sculpture from molds in 
bronze or terra-cotta and the stamping of coins and medals 
with the aid of dies. Until about 1400 A.D. most reproductions 
were replicas, slowly made individual copies of the originals 
that, exactly in the manner of the originals, were produced by 
hand. Thus, no two copies of the same original were ever 
exactly alike; each was a different interpretation of the proto- 
type. 

With the invention in the West of the woodcut, two-dimen- 
sional pictorial art entered the age of mechanical reproducibil- 
ity. It became possible to make what William M. Ivins called 
“exactly repeatable pictorial statements,’ including statements 
about works originally executed in another medium. The far- 
reaching consequences of the invention and perfection of the 
graphic media for the development of modern man’s percep- 
tion and appreciation of art have been thoroughly examined 


by Ivins, who was the first to systematize and explain the notion 


of which others before him had been dimly conscious, namely, 
that not only verbal but also visual language is subject to the 
rules of a grammar and that all visual statements must be 
analyzed according to their syntactic structure. Ivins saw the 
application of photography to art reproduction as a liberating 
force of enormous import. Indeed, he claimed that the inven- 
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* This article is an edited version of a paper read at the annual meeting of the 
College Art Association in 1979 in a session on the uses of photography in the 
Ristory of art, chaired by David Alan Brown. 
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tion of photography has had greater significance for art and 
visual Communication than the invention of printing with mov- 
able type had for verbal communication and literary culture. 
Ivins and Malraux fully agree in the latter's famous dictum: “For 
the last hundred years (if we except the activities of specialists) 
art history has been the history of that which can be photo- 
graphed.”? 

In her book Visual Communication and the Graphic Arts 
(1974) Estelle Jussim put a damper on Mr. Ivins’ jubilant tones. 
With tools from the arsenal of information science and com- 
munications theory, Ms. Jussim convinces us, after a lengthy 
investigation of the channels and semantic signal-codes of the 
visual language spoken by photographs, “that even today’s 
photographs are simply maps of originals, not duplications of 
originals.” This issue of presentation cum interpretation versus 
the absolute fidelity of copies, or the issue of “maps” versus 
“duplicates,” is what is really at the core of the heated contro- 
versies concerning the use of photographs in research, study 
and teaching of art and its history that divided the founding 
fathers of the young discipline of art history in the second half 
of the 19th century. 

In 1853 Henri Delaborde, the curator of the Print Department 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale, compared contemporary French 
reproduction prints with those made in Italy during the 15th 
and 16th centuries.” In their misguided effort to make exact 
copies of originals French engravers had reached the lowest 
level of decline. For Delaborde, as for his equally vocal col- 
league from the Louvre, Charles Blanc, Marcantonio Raimondi 
was the unexcelled master of the reproduction print, precisely 
because he made no attempt to copy the original. 


Under the surveillance of Raphael, under the empire of his 
counsels, Marc Antony conceives engraving as it should be when 
attempting to repeat the works of great masters. He conceives it 
as a concise translation that represents the essential... ® 


The modern engraver, because he tries too hard to be objective, 
produces copies that despite their finished appearance, fail 
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utterly to give the “truth” of the originals. For this sad state of 
affairs the new bourgeois art-loving public, the tastemakers— 
critics and publishers—are to blame, and the official guardians 
of the visual heritage—curators and educators—get repri- 
manded for not resisting this corruption. 


It is not what the artist has felt in the presence of his subject, 
nay it is the very subject itself that we now wish to see. . . . what 
interests us is no longer the likeness of the original that has been 
faithfully poeticized by a gifted intermediary. No! nothing else 
satisfies us but the absolute physical identity of the reproduction 
with the original.’ 


Since it is impossible to attain this degree of identity in the 
traditional print media, which are all subject to the “errors of 
the hand,” photography is introduced because it can make 
copies that do not interpret. 

Note that Delaborde did not say that the fashionable quali- 
ties demanded from contemporary reproductions have been 
stimulated by the availability of photography. The question of 
which came first, corruption of the eye or photography, is left 
open. Blanc’s judgment shows the same degree of uncertainty. 
He says that photography, although it is a great invention that 
will hasten the advancement of science and industry, will do 
nothing for the advancement of the knowledge of art because 
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Fig. 1. Chartres Cathedral: West façade. Engraving made by B. 
Winkles after a drawing by R. Garland, 1836. From B. Winkles, 
French Cathedrals, London, 1837. 
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it cannot render “the shape of ideas.” According to Blanc, 
Delaborde, and many others of its early detractors, photography 
is lacking before nature, painting, and all the pictorial arts allied 
with painting, which are imbued with “sentiment.” To do 
justice to any of the pictorial arts a reproductive medium must 
be able to “explain” the discrepancy between form and inten- 
tion that is present in every one of them. This the scholars felt 
photography could not do. But they were in the minority. The 
19th-century public, the people for whom the principal mean- 
ing of a work of art was still in the subject it represented and 
who demanded from a “good” painting that it imitate nature 
closely and express a moral message, thought that photographic 
reproductions were able to express these essentials quite well. 

The branch of the visual arts in which objections against 
photographic reproductions were not expressed, at least in the 
beginning, was architecture. Was that because architecture and 
photography were both closely allied with science and tech- 
nology and were therefore considered natural partners? Or was 
there also a philosophical root for the belief that photography 
was not a threat where the representation of architectural 
monuments was concerned? One wonders how widely shared 
was the Hegelian tenet that architecture is of all the arts the 
most matter-bound, the art that “retains the spiritual as an 
inward experience over against the external forms of the art, 
and consequently must refer to what has soul only as to 





Fig. 2. Chartres Cathedral: West facade. 19th-century photo- 
graph by Giraudon (Giraudon, No. 324). > 
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something otherthan its own creation’”?® The early critics seem 
_ to concede to photography the capability of representing the 
_. material reality of the architectural work of art precisely because 
“its spirituality does not admit of being realized in its external 
form.”'° 

if this was their belief one wonders whether the likes of 
Blanc and Delaborde would have been as shocked as we are 
when we look at the distortions of certain 19th-century archi- 
tectural reproductions and would have preferred photographs. 
The 1836 engraving (after a lithograph) of Chartres (Fig. 1), 
which Gombrich-discusses in Art and Illusion, is a good exam- 
ple."’ In the Gariand rendering all the windows have pointed 
arches, even those of the west facade, which, as the contem- 
porary photograph (Fig. 2) shows clearly, are rounded. Because 
the ertist is a romantic antiquarian for whom the Gothic is the 
purest and highest expression of medieval spirituality, his inner 
eye does not acknowledge the earlier Romanesque stylistic 
~ elements. He fais to record them because, to him, they are 
unimportant features. It is quite likely that his fellow late 
romantics gladly overlooked this inaccuracy and praised him 
for reproducing the “soul” of the building better than a pho- 
togrepher could. 

The success stery of the documentary architectural photo- 
graph, from the first “light picture” that Nicephore Niepce 
made of the courtyard of his house in Chalon sur-Saône (1826), 
to the photographic archaeological campaigns, to historic 
building surveys and attempted photo inventories of many 
public and private collections, has been told so often that we 
need not repeat it here; it forms a long chapter in the early 
history of photography. This vogue for photography of inani- 
_ mate objects was-caused by the popular antiquarianism of the 
time, still inspired by the romantic fascination with relics, as 
well as by the technical limitations of early photographic ap- 
paratus. But the open approval of the official guardians of 
culture was also wery important. 

One of these guardians, who had embraced photography 
with almost religious fervor in the beginning, began to have 
doubts. John Ruskin, although he continued to take daguerreo- 
types and never denied photography the role of a teaching aid 
in draftsmanship, became increasingly convinced that the long- 
term effect of phetography upon the course of art scholarship 
could be only a pernicious one. While in 1845 he could still 
write: “Amongst all the mechanical poison that this terrible 
nineteenth century has poured upon men, it has given us at 
any rate one anticote—the Daguerreotype,”’'? by the 1870s he 
realized that this antidote was itself a poison. Then he wrote: 
“... neither in the photographed scene, nor photographed 
drawing, will you see any true good, though they seem so. They 
are merely spoiled nature.”’* They are, to him, also spoiled art. 
From then on Reskin’s frequent references to photography 
have but one goai: containment. He wants to limit its function 
in art scholarship: to that of an initial recording device, one 
suitable for transmitting only the cruder, purely archaeological 
aspec:s of the work of art, and he is convinced that graphic 
artists are and always will remain superior to the camera. 

Actually, Ruskins doubts had already been bothering him in 
1854 and had beeome stronger, interestingly enough, not in 
connection with a pictorial work but with an architectural 
monument. The story is told in the fourth volume of Modern 
Painters (1856). Ruskin was making a study of the medieval 
down wails of Fribourg in Switzerland. After close examination 
and comparison ef the daguerreotype he had made (Fig. 3) 
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with two of his own drawings, one done in what he called the 
“Blottesque” (acquatinta or chiaroscuro) manner (Fig. 4) which 
at the time was very popular—a popularity that was influenced 
by blotchy photogravures that began to appear as book illus- 
trations—-and the other in a pure linear manner of rendering 
which he calls the ‘““Dureresque” (Fig. 5), he concludes that the 
“Dureresque” sketch is the illustration which has the greatest 
veracity. 


The details, lost in the lightest and darkest areas of the photo- 
graph, are best accounted for in this sketch ... the wall going up 
behind the main tower is seen in my drawing to bend very 
distinctly, following the different slopes of the hill. In the da- 
guerreotype the bend is hardly perceptible. And yet, the nota- 
blest thing in the town of Fribourg is, that all its walls have 
flexible spines, and creep up and down the precipices more in 
the manner of cats than walls." 


A third Ruskin drawing (Fig. 6) attempted to combine the 
expressive qualities of the “Dureresque” style with the tonality 
of early photographs. 

While many of the 19th-century art critics who, like Ruskin, 
took their mission as educators seriously and felt responsible 
not only for the aesthetic values that future generations would 
hold but also for the course that art itself would take in the 
future, were divided in their judgment of photography, its 
advent was greeted with nearly unanimous enthusiasm by 
antiquarians and by the practitioners of connoisseurship. 

Bernard Berenson (1865-1959) began his career at just the 
moment when photography had developed the capacity to 
reproduce those tactile values in paintings that were important 
for his method in determining authenticity. Before him Giov- 
anni Morelli (1816-1891) had already used photographs to 
study the unintentional “signatures” that appear in the nonex- 
pressive elements of paintings—hands, ears, garment folds, the 
treatment of landscape—as aids in his attributions, but now 
photographs could also be used as a basis for making judgments 
on the technical properties of a panel or canvas such as impasto 
and state of preservation. On October 14, 1893 Berenson made 
the following entry in his notebook: 


Of the writer on art today we ail expect not only that intimate 
acquaintance with his subject which modern means of convey- 
ance have made possible, but also that patient comparison of a 
given work with all the others by the same master which pho- 
tography has rendered easy. It is not at all difficult to see at any 
rate nine tenths of a great master’s works (Titian’s or Tintoretto’s, 
for instance) in such rapid succession that the memory of them 
will be fresh enough to enable the critic to determine the place 
and the value of any picture. And when this continuous study of 
originals is supplemented by isochromatic photographs, such 
comparison attains almost the accuracy of the physical science. '® 


Reactions to the new tool from Kunst-Philologen, the new 
professional academic art historians who did not have the 
background of connoisseurs and were not primarily critics and 
public educators, were mixed. Jakob Burckhardt (1818-1897) 
appreciated and used photographs. The little man carrying a 
big portfolio on his way to class was a familiar sight in the 
streets of Basel. On his Italian travels he made great efforts to 
find the best sources for photographs everyplace he visited. 
“Since we have photography,” he writes to Heinrich Wölfflin 
in a letter dated September 24, 1896, “i cannot believe that 
what is great in art shall ever perish or lose its power.” '® 
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Fig. 3. The Towers of Fribourg. Daguerreotype taken by John 
Ruskin. Engraving by J. H. Le Keux. Plate 25, J. Ruskin, Modern 
Painters, Vol. IV, London, 1856. 


Wölfflin could not have disagreed more, as can be seen from 
the correspondence with his revered teacher during the period 
when he was writing his great Classic Art (Die Klassische Kunst, 
1899). “To illustrate your book with good photographs in a 
sensible format—l know—is not your thing,” writes Burckhardt 
on August 29, 1896.'7 And Wölfflin, who had a great horror of 
misrepresentation and who recognized that danger in all repro- 
ductions and especially in photographs—so much so that he 
had originally planned to publish his work without any illustra- 
tions at all—replies on May 23, 1897 from Italy, after looking at 
art in situ: 


From day to day | become more convinced that it is absolutely 
futile to try to understand monumental art on the basis of what 
we can learn from photographs. | have to strike out more and 
more of the notes | made in Basel. But, of course, nobody will in 
the least appreciate my struggle and what | am trying to do, 
because today people want to have only the photographs ex- 
plained.'® 


Regarding the lack of veracity in photographic reproductions, 
Wolfflin held convictions that were as strong as Ruskin’s and, 
like Blanc and Delaborde, he denied that photographs could 
ever replace drawings and engravings in the study of pictorial 
art. What position he took on architectural photography was 
never made explicit. (However, we should recall that until well 
into the 1920s the ability to draw was a requirement for students 
seeking admission to Wolfflin’s seminar.) 

Wölfflin is convinced that photography could aid in the 
study of sculpture if employed in the correct manner. In a long 
two-part article which appeared in the Zeitschrift fur Bildende 
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Fig. 4. The Towers of Fribourg. Sketch by John Ruskin 
executed in the ‘‘blottesque”’ style, in imitation of pho- 
tographs. Engraving by J. H. Le Keux. Plate 25, J. 
Ruskin, Modern Painters, Vol. IV, London, 1856. 


Kunst in 1896 and 1897'° he sets out to show “How Sculptures 
Should Be Photographed.” He castigates the contemporary 
practitioners of photography as a band of clever and presump- 
tuous tradespeople who, by arbitrarily choosing the point of 
view from which to photograph sculptural works, have the 
audacity to interpret them—most often incorrectly. By inter- 
preting the work of art they usurp a role that should be reserved 
for the scholar. (The thought that photographers might be 
trained art historians who would “take” [aufnehmen] sculpture 
correctly seems not to have entered his mind.) The most dire 
consequences can be expected to result from this practice 
because of the speed and ease with which false photographic 
statements are being disseminated by the picture agencies and 
by the printing press. Mass-produced and spread in lavishly 
illustrated albums before an ever-growing picture-hungry pub- 
lic as a visual feast, such photographs are a sugar-coated 
“poison for the eyes.” “The good people in their innocence buy 
these images because they trust that in a mechanical medium 
nothing essential can get lost from the original.’”*° Their trust 
is, of course, misplaced. 

Wölfflin proceeds to analyze several photographs of sculp- 
tures that grossly misrepresent the originals. The Apollo of 
Belvedere in an Alinari photo (Fig. 7) is only one example of 
“the brutalized visual standards of our time.”*' The manner in 
which the picture reproduces the sculptural work is a falsifica- 
tion that is absolutely unacceptable. “To my knowledge the 
Apollo has been correctly reproduced only once since its res- 
urrection: and that was still during Raphael’s lifetime, in the 
engraving by Marcantonio” (Fig. 8).** “In the Vatican the Apollo 
is placed so that the viewer has to press hard against the wall 
} ot eee ~A 
in order to see it from the original point of view. 
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Fig. 5. The Towers of Fribourg. Sketch by John Rus- Fig. 6. The Towers of Fribourg. Idealized drawing by John 
kin in the linear ‘‘DUreresque’’ style. Engraving by J. Ruskin. Engraving by J. C. Armytage. Plate 24, Modern 
H. Le Keux. Plate 25, J. Ruskin, Modern Painters, Vol. Painters, Vol. IV, London, 1856. 


IV, London, 1856. 
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Fig. 7. Apollo Belvedere. Rome, Vatican Museum. The photo- 





graph which W6lfflin believed to be by Alinari is actually taken Fig. 8. Apollo Belvedere. Engraving by Marcanto- 
from H. Brunn and F. Bruckmann, Denkmäler griechischer und nio Raimondi (ca. 1480-ca. 1530). From H. Dela- 
af römischer Skulptur, No. 419 (Tafel 344). Munich, 1888- . borde, Marc-Antoine Raimondi. Paris, 1888. 
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Obviously, Marcantonio’s engraving derives part of Its success 
from the fact that the ground plane disappears. Unfortunately, 
the photograph cannot compete in this respect because a view 
from below would distort the proportions terribly. This is one of 
the gravest limitations of photography which, again and again, 
makes drawing a superior medium.” 


Among our photographers “it seems to be an article of faith 
that plastic works can be shot arbitrarily from any angle what- 
soever that will result in a pretty picture ... and that they must 
always make sure that their own artistic temperament is ex- 
pressed; this they do by avoiding the frontal view at all cost.’’?° 
Ignorant as they are of the history of art, “they do not know 
that all sculpture in the round is meant to be seen from only 
one principal point of view and that, if they want to be honest, 
they must photograph it from this point of view.” ?® 

Ruskin’s friend Charles Eliot Norton (1827-1908), the first 
occupant of a chair in the history of art at Harvard, is remem- 
bered (in the inscription on the pedestal of his bust in the 
vestibule of Norton Lecture Hall in the Fogg Art Museum) as 
one “who taught an unseeing age to see.” But he very rarely 
showed pictures in his classes. He had acquired for the Fogg a 
sizable collection of illustrative materials, including photo- 
graphs, but he found it ineffective and cumbersome to handle 
them in the classroom and abandoned them. Not until 1896, 
two years before his retirement, did he occasionally show slides. 
Relying instead on his considerable oratorical powers, he im- 
mersed his students in the poetry and written documents of 
the period, endeavoring to instill through literature the right 
receptive attitudes so that the originals which they would all 
eventually see in situ would have a predictable impact on their 
impressionable young minds. 

An interesting contrast to this approach is the attitude of one 
of Norton’s celebrated European confrères, Herman Grimm 
(1828-1901), who taught art history in Berlin and who, brought 
up in the ambience of German Idealism by his famous father 
Wilhelm Grimm, had much in common with Norton and his 
New England Transcendentalist background. (They were also 
linked through their friendship with Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 
Although Norton and Grimm were worlds apart in their eval- 
uation of Raphael, they were in agreement on the importance 
of Michelangelo and—most important in our context—they 
shared the conviction that art has a moral message, that for that 
message to be understood it must be experienced emotionally 
as well as aesthetically, and that the experience of great poetry 
and epic literature is the most powerful conditioner toward 
that end. Grimm, however, did not eschew reproductions. He 
used slides early and extensively in his lectures (and paid for 
the equipment from his own pocket, since the Controller of 
the University of Berlin refused to allocate money for such 
public amusements). He also wrote several articles in which he 
warmly endorsed the use of slides and correctly predicted the 
revolutionary impact they would have upon the study and 
teaching of art history. Grimm used reproductions to prepare 
his students for the quasi-religious experience of receiving the 
true message of the work of art, an effect that Norton sought 
to induce by his nonvisual approach. “The slide projection 
apparatus,” he wrote in an 1892 issue of the Nationaizeitung, 
“enables us to make a clear distinction between that in art 
which moves the soul and that which is merely of interest from 
the aspect of art history.’”’ Grimm was interested in the aes- 
thetic and even more in the ethical message of the great work 
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of art and believed that slides were capable of sending those 
messages. 

in clear contrast to moralists like Grimm and Norton, the 
historian Jakob Burckhardt, although he shared their view that 


art is the visual expression of the moral temper of an age, had * 


a much more sensuous approach. Because of his greater sensi- 
tivity to the individual work, Burckhardt, who considered pho- 
tography a valuable helpmate in its study, was one of photog- 
raphy’s most sympathetic critics. He wanted to retain this 
valuable tool for art history, but he was well aware that either 
photographing or engraving the work of art means the inter- 
position of an active human intelligence between the object 
and its viewer. Long before the dangers inherent in photographs 
that enlarge and thereby falsify were discussed again by writers 
such as Ivins and Jussim, Burckhardt had asked himself perti- 
nent questions about the effects that such distorted scale values 
might have upon the student. Like Hans Tietze (1880-1954), 
who belonged to the generation that followed his, Burckhardt 
thought that reproductions that presented the original in re- 
duced format injured veracity much less than enlargements. 

Tietze dealt with the problem of reproductions in his Meth- 
ode der Kunstgeschichte (1913).?° 


The change of scale relationships is only one of the many 
changes caused by photography. But. obviously, the choice of 
the viewpoint is also of the greatest Importance. Anyone who 
has ever photographed a building has consciously and deliber- 
ately influenced the psychological impact of the object of study, 
be it through a foreshortening of some unsightly lines, through 
a loss of depth and the apparent crossing of architectural lines 
or through the inclusion of ‘mood inducing’ elements such as 
foreground detail, etc. Clearly, our innate artistic preferences 
often get the upper hand when we have set out to take a 
documentary picture of a piece of architecture. These interpre- 
tive manipulations can, if worst comes to worst, result in a 
complete falsification of the artistic message of the original. A 
work of sculpture photographed trom a wrong angle can become 
distorted beyond recognition, and the photograph of a painting 
which has been darkened or lightened too much in the process 
of developing and printing and in which all the tonal values 
have been altered, certainly is one kind of source that we must 
approach with the utmost caution.” 


Clarence Kennedy, whose 1924 Harvard Ph.D. dissertation?’ 
appears to have been the first doctoral thesis dealing with the 
problems of photographing art and who spent much of his 
long career as an art historian/ photographer trying to overcome k 
the dichotomy between objective versus subjective values in 
interpretation, had become well aware that photographing a 
work of sculpture can mean explanation, criticism, interpreta- 
tion. The photographer of any work of art has several choices. 
He can try to photograph in the best possible objective way or 
he can use the work of art as a motif or a light-modulating 
device and create images in which he expresses himself crea- 
tively as an artist. 

The scepticism with which a Wolfflin regarded all photo- 
graphs, the warning note sounded by Burckhardt—to be on the 
alert for possible distortions caused by changes of scale and 
choice of point of view—is still echoed by contemporary art 
historians who mistrust color reproductions. As with distortions — 
of scale, slides have a great potential for transmitting misinfors 
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Whistler's Frames 


IRA M. HOROWITZ 


“A beautiful picture should be shown beautifully . . . therefore 
it must be hung so it can be seen, with plenty of wall-space 
round it in a room made beautiful by colour, by sculpture 
judiciously placed, by furniture and decorations and hangings 
in harmony.” 


—Whistler 


Whistler considered frames as not incidental to his paintings 
but as integral to their effect; he carefully deliberated the 
shaping of frames as well as the painted decorations used on 
them. Like his room and furniture designs—and unlike the 
designs of Morris, Hunt, Rossetti, and Brown—Whistler’s frames 
had no literary or socialist overtones but were intended solely 
to be pleasing to the eye; their aesthetic is abstract. 

Whistler's ingenuity in frame designing lay not so much in 
his originality as in his unique ability to adapt what he saw 
around him to serve his own needs. Rossetti’s and Degas’ 
frames, Japanese ceramics, and Thomas Jeckyll’s furniture and 
interiors provided Whistler with significant sources for his 
frames and their decorations. 

In 1862, the year Whistler completed the White Girl, he asked 
his friend and collector George Lucas, who was in Paris, to 
order frames for him.' It should be noted that Whistler had not 
yet assumed the initiative in frame designing. It was in 1864 
that Whistler began to design frames for a series of pictures on 
Oriental subjects. By that time he was deeply involved in 
collecting Far Eastern wares. In fact, he became such an avid 
admirer of Oriental treasures that he used them as trappings in 
many of his paintings that year. 

One of the first frames Whistler executed was for his Purple 
and Rose: The Lange Lijzen of the Six Marks (Fig. 1), which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1864. The frame is made of 
gilded oak. Around the outer border is a band of carved Chinese 
motifs fitted together like tiles. Cut into the wooden frame flat 
are five rows of spirals. At each corner and at the two vertical 
midpoints are six Chinese characters, which have led to the title 
Six Marks. These characters have no bearing on the picture. 
Translated they read: “Made during the reign of Emperor K’ang 
Hsi of the great Ch’ing [Manchu] Dynasty.”* Whistler probably 
copied the characters from the bottom of a piece of blue and 
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Fig. 1. Whistler, Purple and Rose: The Lange Lijzen of the Six Marks, 
1864. John G. Johnson Collection, Philadelphia. 


white porcelain, where they are commonly inscribed. The sight 
of the frame has a thin “dot and arrow” motif. 

Another early frame designed by Whistler was for his Sym- 
phony in White, No. 2: Little White Girl (Tate Gallery), which 
was completed late in 1864 and exhibited the following year at 
the Royal Academy. The design is identical with that of the Sixes 
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Marks frame, except for two significant details, which are 
located at the four corners and at the two vertical midpoints. 
They are Japanese family crests or mon and are either passion 
_ flowers (tessen) or plum blossoms (ume). They are not early 
butterflies as the Pennells have suggested.° These symbols of 
+ amorous emotion are well suited to the indefinite, longing gaze 
of the young girl. Swinburne was so deeply moved by the 
painting that in 1865 he wrote the poem Before the Mirror: 
Verses under a Picture, which pleased Whistler so much that 
for a time he had a specially printed copy of it pasted on the 
frame.* Unfortunately, this frame no longer exists. The painting 
was probably put into its present deep gilt and reeded frame 
after 1892, when Whistler strongly urged Gerald Potter, who 
owned the painting at that time, to do so. The Oriental 
markings on the original frame and others of the 1864 series 
were probably derived from blue-and-white porcelain and from 
Japanese woodblock prints, both of which Whistler avidly 
collected. 

Another important source for frames was the work of the 
painter-poet and member of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. After the death of his wife in 1862, 
Rossetti had moved to Lindsay Row, Chelsea. The following 
year Whistler leased a house just several doors away from 
Rossetti. It was during this period that Whistler formed close 
friendships with Rossetti, Swinburne, Morris, Burne-Jones, and 
other members of their circle. Whistler respected and actively 
sought the advice of Rossetti; it has been suggested that Rossetti 
even helped Whistler to develop the monogram from which 
grew nis famous butterfly signature.® 

There is a close relationship between Whistler’s 1864 frame 
series and Rossetti’s frames. In 1864 Rossetti executed the 
painting La Monna Pomona.’ The frame for that painting is 
composed of two basic elements: an outer decorative molding 


and the flat, which substitutes for the mount. In Whistler’s 
design for the Six Marks frame, the elements correspond. Even 
the narrow “dot and arrow” frame sight is the same. 

Another Rossetti-influenced feature is Whistler’s use of de- 
scriptive verses on the frame.? Rossetti had printed on gold 
paper and pasted on the frame a sonnet that he had written 
especially for his 1849 painting The Girlhood of Mary.° Whistler 
did the same with Swinburne’s poem composed for the Little 
White Girl. It is worth noting that many of the Pre-Raphaelite 
painters, such as Holman Hunt,'° Brown, and Hughes, often 
had descriptive verses that illuminated the subject of the paint- 
ings printed on their frames.'' Finally, and most important, 
Rossetti is the source for the decorative roundels, which Whis- 
tler translated into Japanese family crests. These were first used 
by Rossetti on the frame for the 1854 The Salutation of Beatrice 
in the Garden of Eden.'? 

Despite these similarities, Whistler opted for a more simply 
constructed frame than did Rossetti. Rossetti’s frames are com- 
posed of many parts. Flat and molding are modeled indepen- 
dently of each other, while Whistler’s 1864-65 frames are fash- 
ioned from only four parts, with mount and molding incorpo- 
rated into one unit. 

A third frame in the 1864 series was designed for Caprice in 
Purple and Gold, No. 2: The Golden Screen (Fig. 2).'% Previously 
this frame was associated with A Young Woman with a Child 
(Freer Gallery of Art), an unfinished painting by Whistler. The 
identification with the 1864 Golden Screen is predicated upon 
the fact that the frame is identical in design and motif, except 
for the Japanese family crests, with the Six Marks frame. Fur- 
thermore, the frame was intended for a horizontal painting like 
the Golden Screen. This is indicated by the paulownia leaf 
(kiri). When displayed in its proper position, the leaf points 
downward. 





Fig. 2. Whistler, Caprice in Purple and Gold, No. 2: The Golden Screen, 1864. Collection Freer 
- Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
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the butterfly on the left side of the frame, indicating that the 
frame and the painting date concurrently. 

The checkerboard pattern became a favorite motif for Whis- 
tler in the early 1870s. The source for this pattern can be found 
in Oriental matting, which was used in his 1872-74 compositioi 
The White Girl, No. 4 (Fogg Art Museum). In fact, Whistler was # 
so deeply impressed by such Oriental accoutrements that 
around 1869 he sketched a design for his own matting, using 
the checkerboard pattern as the theme (Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge). 

This checkerboard pattern is composed of parallel strokes of 
equal length, which strongly resemble the Ch'ien or the dom- 
inant male of the / Ching.'’ The motif can be readily found on 
many pieces of blue-and-white porcelain and metal ware from 
China.'® Whistler’s inappropriate use of the Chinese characters 
on the Six Marks frame and the Ch‘ien markings on the frame 
for the portrait of Mrs. Leyland (Frick Collection) suggest a lack 
of familiarity with the significance of these motifs. 

The frame of the 1872-73 Arrangement in Grey: Self-Portrait 
(Fig. 4) is an excellent example of Whistler’s use of the check- 
erboard pattern and of his reeded frame of the ‘70s. There is a 
rectilinear emphasis in this frame design, which is a strong 
characteristic of the Japanese interior. It is planar, with no 
significant changes in depth between the reeded sections. The 
reeded design is almost perfectly symmetrical. Although the 
frame is gilded, the wood grain is still visible. This method of 
gilding was commonly used by the Pre-Raphaelites.'? Whistler 
never used a pure yellow gilt; there was always either a greenish 
or reddish tint to his frames. 

Rossetti and Jeckyll provided Whistler with his most imme- 
diate sources for the reeded frame. In 1867 Rossetti was dis- 
cussing with Brown the possibility of “substituting for the reeds 





Fig. 3. Whistler, Rose and Silver: La Princesse du Pays de la Por- 
celaine, 1864. Collection Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. j 


Rossetti used the paulownia leaf in his 1864 watercolor The 
Wedding of Saint George.'* Probably because he liked its 
decorative possibilities, he used it as an architectural decoration 
on the support buttresses just above the capitals of the col- 
umns. He used the motif again in 1865 on the binding for 
Atalanta in Calydon.'° Everything considered, there certainly 
existed a give-and-take relationship between the two painters 
at this time. 

Another frame in Whistler’s Oriental series of 1864 was 
designed for Rose and Silver: La Princesse du Pays de la Porce- 
laine (Fig. 3), the painting that occupied the central place in 
the “Peacock Room.” Whistler once again followed the design 
of the other frames in the series. There are, however, two 
interesting variations. Located at the four corners of the frame 
are tomoe crests, composed of three comma shapes. Instead of 
the narrow “dot and arrow” sight, Whistler used an abbreviated 
version of the Chinese markings on the outer border of the 
frame. With this frame Whistler took his tentative design for 
the Six Marks and developed it into a personalized style, less 
dependent on others. 

The frame for the 1871 painting Variations in Violet and 
Green marked a significant transition in Whistler's frames.'® : = : 3 
The decorative border and design of that frame reflect both Bs ea a G 
Rossetti’s influence and Whistler's 1864 Oriental frame series. t = a 
The painted “checkerboard” motif is new. The butterfly signa- Fig. 4. Whistler, Arrangement in Grey: Self-Portrait, 1871-73. Col- 
ture on the right side of the canvas is repeated identically in lection Detroit Institute of Fine Arts. 
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Fig. 5. Thomas Jeckyll, wall paneling in the “Peacock Room,” 
1876-77. Collection Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


... alow relief flat fluting.”*° The frame for the 1861 watercolor 
The Annunciation (Fitzwilliam Museum) was probably Ros- 
setti’s first reeded design. It appears again on the 1863 panel 
The Salutation of Beatrice on Earth and in Eden (National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa).*' 

Thomas Jeckyll’s furniture and interiors provided Whistler 
with another prototype for a reeded frame. In 1870, Jeckyll was 
commissioned by Alexander lonides, patron to many of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, to decorate his London house. The billiard 

room, in an “Anglo-Japanese” style, proved to be the most 
interesting and successful design.** The ceiling was framed with 
alternate bands of plain oak and bands of little panels, each 
framed with its own reeded moldings.** In 1876, for Leyland’s 
“Peacock Room,” Jeckyll designed a similar system of shelves 
and wall paneling (Fig. 5). The reeded wall paneling provided 
Whistler with a prototype for a frame that he favored from 
about 1875 on for his watercolors and pastels (Fig. 6).°4 

Whistler, in responding to an article praising his decorations 
for the “Peacock Room,” was generous in his credit to Jeckyll: 
“If there be any quality whatever in my decoration, it is doubt- 
less due to the inspiration | may have received from the graceful 
proportions and lovely lines of Mr. Jeckyll’s work about me.’’?° 

The frame for Symphony in White, No. III (Fig. 7) presents an 
intriguing problem of dating. The canvas was begun in 1865 
“and was reworked by Whistler in 1867, as is indicated by the 
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Fig. 6. Whistler, Marble Palace, 1879-80. Collection Freer Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. 


change in date on the canvas.*° The frame now on this painting 
is the reeded type used by Whistler in the early ‘70s. Another 
indication that frame and canvas do not date concurrently is 
the two incongruent signatures. Whistler scrawled his name at 
the bottom left of the canvas, while using his butterfly signature 
inscribed in a circle on the upper right inner frame flat (Fig. 8). 
The butterfly dates from the early ‘70s and is very similar to 
those used for the 1871 painting and frame of Variations in Pink 
and Grey: Chelsea (Freer Gallery of Art). 

There is no doubt that the present frame was intended for 
Symphony in White, No. Ill. Painted on the inner flat are 
Maltese crosses, echoing the turquoise and white pattern of the 
floor matting in the painting, and petals, which relate to the 
flower motif at the right in the composition. As with the canvas, 
certain alterations were made to the frame.” All indications 
seem to point to the frame having been added to the picture 
in the early 1870s, probably for the 1873 Society of French 
Artists Exhibition held in London, where the picture was shown. 
In the same show was the Se/f-Portrait, also displayed in a 
painted frame with a butterfly signature inscribed in a circle. 

In 1871 Whistler designed a frame for his Harmony in Grey 
and Green: The Ocean (Fig. 9), which had been painted in 
1866. The frame is signed with a butterfly dating from the very 
early ‘70s, when the canvas was refinished.2® This frame has 
salient features identical with those of the Se/f-Portrait frame 
of the same period. The most interesting feature of the Ocean 
frame is the painted decoration that appears on the central flat, 
which takes the form of repeating sets of overlapping curves 
called seigaiha, or “blue sea waves.” This pattern is commonly 
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Fig. 7. Whistler, Symphony in White, No. lll, 1867. Collection University of Birmingham, 


Barber Institute of Fine Arts. 
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Fig. 8. Detail of Fig. 7. 


found on Japanese pottery from the Edo period.*° It has been 
pointed out that this motif was illustrated in the 1875 volume 
of Keramic Art of Japan, written by Audsley and Bowes.°° In 
each set of waves, the outer curve is accented by a broader and 
more forcefully painted stroke than the smaller interior ones. 

The frame for the 1862 picture Symphony in White No. 1: 
White Girl (Fig. 10) gives rise to problems of dating similar to 
those of Symphony in White, No. III?" Frame and canvas do 
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Fig. 9. Whistler, Harmony in Grey and Green: The Ocean, 1866. The Frick Collection, New York. 


not date concurrently. The first indication of this inconsistency 
is in the signatures: a painted butterfly on the right side of the 
frame and Whistler’s name spelled out on the canvas. In 1862, 
Whistler had not yet developed his butterfly signature. The 
painted decorations, butterfly, and design of the frame date 
from the early 1870s, at least ten years after the canvas was 
completed. 

The White Girl was rejected by the Royal Academy in May 
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Fig. 10. Whistler, Symphony in White, No. 1: White Girl, 
1862. National Gallery of Art, Harris Whittemore Collection, 
Washington, D.C. 


1862, but in the summer of, that year it was shown at the 
Berners Street Gallery in London. In the following year, it was 
one of the chief subjects of comment at the Salon des Refusés 
in Paris. It was not shown again until the 1872 International 
Exhibition held in South Kensington. All indications point to 
the present frame having been added at that time. It has been 
reported that on the back of the frame, in Whistler’s handwrit- 
ing, is the inscription: “J. McN. Whistler, 2 Lindsay Houses.’’?? 
Whistler lived at that address from 1867 to 1877, which would 
‘support the 1872 date for the frame. However upon recent 
examination of the frame, the inscription was not found.*% 

The present frame on the 1879 Gold Scab (Fig. 11) is also not 
concurrent with the painting. The Gold Scab is a derisive 
caricature of Leyland, Whistler’s former patron, who in 1879, 
through a turn of financial events, became Whistler’s creditor. 
Leyland is shown as a repulsive peacock playing the piano. He 
is sitting on the White House, which Whistler was forced to 
sell. The picture was executed in 1879, as the butterfly on the 
Canvas indicates. However, at the top middle of the frame is a 
painted butterfly dating from the very early 1870s, similar to 
the one used on the 1871 frame of Variations in Violet and 
Green. The reeded frame on The Gold Scab dates from the 
same period. On the flats are petals, probably oxlis or nastur- 
tium, a motif that was also used on the molding for the 1872 
"Blue and Silver: Screen, with Old Battersea Bridge.** Thus the 
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Fig. 11. Whistler, The Gold Scab, 1879. Collection The Fine Arts 
Museum of San Francisco. 


frame for the Gold Scab dates at least seven years prior to the 
completion of the canvas. 

Upon further examination, other supportive evidence indi- 
cates that the frame was not designed for the painting. The 
position of the butterfly on the frame and the musical passage 
at the middle left point to the fact that this frame was intended 
for a horizontal picture. (The musical piece is from Schubert’s 
1823 composition Moments musicals, Op. 94, No. 3 in F mi- 
nor.°’) 

The dimensions of the Gold Scab, 55 X 73⁄2”, provide an 
excellent clue as to the painting for which the frame was 
Originally intended. Canvases of such dimensions were com- 
monly used by Whistler for his portrait work; therefore, a 
horizontal picture so large would be a unique work indeed.*® 
Prof. Andrew McLaren Young determined that there is only one 
existing painting by Whistler that could fit the dimensions of 
the Gold Scab frame. It is Pink and Grey: Three Figures (Tate 
Gallery), the dimensions of which are 54% x 73”.°’ However, 
that picture was painted in 1878, too late for the style and motif 
pattern of the Gold Scab frame. The painting is an important 
clue, nevertheless, since it is a study relating to a large oil 
Whistler was engaged on from 1868 until sometime in the early 
‘70s.°° That painting, entitled Three Girls, was commissioned 
by Leyland. Unable to execute the work to his own satisfaction, 
Whistler dismembered it. The only existing part of the de- 
stroyed picture is presently in a private collection in England. 
We can get a glimpse of what the original was like from the 
fragment which appeared in the October, 1903 edition of The 
Studio. Curiously enough, this fragment is shown in a frame 
which Whistler favored for his 1864 Oriental series. The height 
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of the fragment is 5434”, which is almost the exact width of the 
Gold Scab, and therefore could easily fit that frame. 

The musical passage on the frame probably owes its origin 
and use to the fact that Leyland was musically inclined; Whistler 
was notoriously unmusical. The third part of Schubert's six-part 
composition was probably chosen to allude to the three girls in 
the painting. During the sitting for the Three Girls, someone, 
perhaps even Leyland himself, came into Whistler's studio to 
play the piano.” It may well be that Schubert was played. 

The frame Whistler designed for his etchings is square in 
section, without ornamentation. These frames look as if they 
were composed solely of narrow strips of molding.*° The best 
description of this frame can be found in a review of Whistler's 
1883 exhibition of his Venice etchings, which stated: “The 
frames are white, plain, square in section, with two brown lines 
as their only relief.’”*" Most of the mounts Whistler used for his 
etchings were white, which he thus explained: 


That the picture ending where the frame begins, and in the case 
of the etching, the white mount, being inevitably, because of its 
colour, the frame, the picture thus extends itself irrelevantly 
through the margin to the mount.** 


Hence, there is a coordination of frame and mount. 

It is extremely difficult to establish a firm date for Whistler’s 
etching frame. There is an abundance of data showing that 
these frames were used in the 1881 and 1883 exhibitions of his 
Venice etchings. In 1874, for his first one-man show, held at 
the Flemish Gallery in London, Whistler displayed his “etchings 
and sketches in plain wood frames.’’*° A simple narrow gilded 
molding is part of the interior depicted in the Little White Girl 
of 1864. Clear examples of this etching frame also appear in the 
1872 portrait Arrangement in Grey and Black, No. 1: The Artist's 
Mother and in the 1872-74 White Girl, No. 4. In these two 
pictures, the moldings are black rather than gold or white. 

Whistler often painted the etching frame to sustain the 
general decorative scheme of his exhibitions. For the 1881 
exhibition he painted his frames yellow and green gold, which 
was the overall color theme of the room: 


The frames are arranged on “the line,” but here and there one 
is placed over another. Most of the frames and mounts are rich 
yellow gold, but a dozen out of the fifty-three are in green gold, 
dotted about with a view to decoration.“ 


At the Fine Art Society in 1883, Whistler showed “Forty odd 
superb etchings round white walls in their exquisite white 
frames—with these little butterflies. ”*’ 

Degas may also have provided Whistler with important 
models of his frame designs. Degas framed many of his paint- 
ings in flat, undecorated moldings, colored with reference to 
the work itself.4® He never used the repeat patterns Whistler 
favored. In fact, Degas found Whistler’s panache and color 
arrangements inimical to his own more subtle tastes. He was 
quoted as saying, “Whistler, if you were not a genius, you 
would be the most ridiculous man in Paris. It must be tiring to 
keep up the role of butterfly. Better to be an old bull like me.’*” 

Degas took an interest in frame designing quite early. In his 
notebooks of 1858-60, he sketched two frames.*° One of the 
frames is composed simply of a flat molding, perhaps square in 
section, surrounding a large mount. A very strong likeness of 
that frame sketch appears in the background of Degas’ 1857 
portrait René-Hilaire De Gas (Louvre). 

We are given an actual example of this design in the frame 
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of Degas’ 1869 painting Madame Gobillard-Morisot (Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art). In this example the mount is wood rather 
than paper, a common Pre-Raphaelite usage. It has been sug- 
gested that this frame was once painted to harmonize with the 
overall color theme of the picture, rather than gilded as it iSe 
now.*? af 

In 1873 Degas, for his pastel Répétition de ballet, used a 
frame painted “soft dull gray and green which harmonized 
with the decorations of the scenery and ... dresses of the 
ballerina.’”©° It is in that very year that Whistler, writing to 
Lucas, boasts with characteristic arrogance and pride that he 
has established pre-eminence in decorating a frame and har- 
monizing it with its canvas. He further claims that he has set a 
trend for the French to follow. 





Meanwhile | write to tell you of an exhibition of several works 
of mine now to be opened by Mons. Durand Ruel—Rue La- 
fitte... 

You will notice and perhaps meet with opposition that my 
frames | have designed as carefully as my pictures ... carrying 
on the particular harmony throughout. This is of course entirely 
original with me and has never been done. Though many have 
painted on their frames but never with real purpose and knowl- 
edge—in short never in this way or anything at all like it. This | 
have so thoroughly established there that no one would have to 
put any colour whatever ... on their frames without feeling that 
they would at once be pointed out as forgers or imitators; and | 
wish this to be also clearly stated in Paris that I am the inventor 
of all this kind of decoration in colour in the frames; that | may 
not have a lot of clever little Frenchmen trespassing on my 
ground.” 


it should be noted that the French Impressionists avoided 
the decorations that Whistler used on his frames. They simply 
colored their frames without the addition of ornamental motifs. 

Another interesting development was the use of white 
frames. The white frame was extensively used by Whistler for 
his 1881 exhibition of etchings and by many of Degas’ fellow 
Impressionists,” especially Pissarro.” However, there is a Degas 
reference to a white frame even earlier in the 1877 play La 
Cigale, which was co-authored by his friends Meilhac and 
Halévy, with Degas’ collaboration.** In fact, the frame Degas 
favored for his drawings was a simple molding painted biscuit 
white.” 

The exact influence of Degas’ designs on Whistler's etching 
frames is difficult to establish. Whistler lived in Paris from 1855 
to 1859. During these years he became quite friendly with a 
number of French painters, including Fantin-Latour, Courbet, 
Legros, Carolus-Duran, and Astruc. It was possibly around that 
time that he also became acquainted with Degas. While in 
Paris Whistler’s main preoccupation was etching; thus he could „ 
have readily adopted Degas’ ideas about framing. o 

Despite his being significantly influenced by others in frame 
design, Whistler nevertheless had an effect upon others. The 
elderly Pissarro was impressed by Whistler's frames and exhi- 
bition arrangements. By 1883 Pissarro’s eldest son, Lucien, was 
living and working in London, and through a steady stream of 
letters kept his father well informed about Whistler's exhibi- 
tions. Pissarro’s letters often cite Whistler's ideas on decora- 
tion.°® 

inherent in the study of frames is the problem of dating. 
Many of Whistler's paintings were reframed for subsequent 
exhibitions. For his major exhibition in 1892, held at Goupitl’s in 
London, Whistler had all his entries reframed in order to create 
the uniform effect he desired.°’ In fact, he would go to any. 
cost or effort for exhibitions. If collectors refused to pay for 
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frame changes, Whistler would proceed anyway, often assum- 
ing the cost himself”? 

ir the letters of the early 1890s Whistler refers to a carver and 
gilder, Frederick Henry Grau of 570 Fulton Road, London as 
his framamaker.°? From the London Directories, supplemented 
by tne Voter's List, it can be determined that Grau worked at 
that address from 1889 to 1891. By 1894, Whistler had lost 
contact with him and was writing to his friend Thomson for 
the framemaker’s address.°° On the reverse of the pastel Venus 
Astarte is Grau’s label, which reads: “F. H. Grau 570 Fulton 
Roac, SW.”*! 

Whistier himself left no detailed descriptions or sketches of 
frames. Moreover, there is a lack of information concerning the 
framamakers who executed his earlier designs. Working closely 
as he did with Rossetti, Whistler seems to have used Rossetti’s 
framemaker, Foord and Dickinson, as evidenced by their label 
on the reverse of the frame for the drawing Maude Reading 
(Freer Gallery of Art). The label reads: “Foord & Dickinson, 90 
_ Wardour Street.”®? There is also an inscription which reads: 
“Whastler, 2 Lindsay Houses—Chelsea—London.”” Whistler 
lived at that address from 1867 to 1877, and the firm was located 
at the Wardour Street address from 1859 to 1879.°° 

Wile Whistler had a fertile imagination, stimulation was still 
required. It was provided by the pervasive talents and compel- 
ling example of Rossetti, the strong character and artistic sen- 
sibilities of Degas, the decorative ingenuity of Jeckyll, and the 
taste for design motifs taken from Far Eastern objects. W 





My appreciation is extended to Prof. Libby Tannenbaum, Queens College 
(C.U.N.Y.), for her encouragement and advice. | am also indebted to the late 
Prof. Andrew McLaren Young, of the University of Glasgow, who unselfishly 
sharec with me his knowledge of Whistler's art. This paper is dedicated to him. 
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The Aesthetics of Democracy 


SANDRA L. LANGER 


Understanding the criteria for landscape painting and for its 
criticism during the 19th century requires evaluation of the part 
picturesque aesthetics played in establishing and promoting 
interest in both painting and viewing landscape in America 
prior to the Civil War. Picturesque is a difficult, elusive term 
that changes in accordance with the intent of the user. For the 
purposes of this discussion, picturesque will refer to a point of 
view of nature, a point of view concerned with that quality in 
nature as characterized by fitness for imitation by art; both 
imitation and art in this definition are endowed with superior 
essence: sublimity, beauty, morality, and God. 

Picturesque theory made its way to America by means of any 
number of written works published in and exported from 
England, where, according to Hussey, “It was not until English- 
men became familiar with the landscape of Claude Lorrain and 
Salvator Rosa, Ruisdael and Hobbema, that they were able to 
receive any visual pleasure from their surroundings.” In a 
similar manner 19th-century Americans, despite a growing na- 
tional pride in trees, rocks, spacious skies, and boundless fields, 
required the picturesque method of seeing and feeling before 
they could transcend the real and paint their beloved country. 

Those Americans who traveled to or migrated from abroad 
may have been acquainted with general principles of pictur- 
esque theory by late in the 18th century.* Several studies 
suggest that many early 19th-century American intellectuals 
and craftsmen were aware in part or whole of the aesthetic 
theories of Shaftesbury, Burke, Gilpin, Blair, Shee, Reynolds, 
Alison, Payne-Knight, Price, Steward, Cousin, Jeffroy, and Rus- 
kin. And as the century progressed, as the battles against the 
wilderness and for democracy were won, Americans found 
increasing time to reflect upon and judge the relative merits of 
the European theoreticians. Further, with survival somewhat 
more assured, Americans began to express themselves on mat- 
ters of aesthetics. Periodicals and journals carried the message 
that God was no longer exclusively in heaven, Bible, and 
church, but burgeoned from every leaf, pond, shrub, and tree. 
Diaries and letters revealed individual interpretations and uses 
of the picturesque view. 

Another means by which Americans discovered picturesque 
theory was through the acquisition and study of European 
prints. Perhaps because of longing for or idealization of the old 
world and certainly because prints were inexpensive to produce 
and transport, European prints became extremely popular in 
the 18th-century American household.* Picturesque European 
landscape views were not only valued and collected; American 
engravers copied the foreign scenes, even modifying and trans- 
planting some of them to native soil. Early portrait painters 
began to complement their likenesses with fragments of Amer- 
ican background rather than with the broken columns of antiq- 
uity. It was not unnatural for the 19th-century painters, en- 
couraged by those moral persuaders who equated God and 
nature, to consider native panoramas fit material for imitation. 
This consideration led to a tremendous pictorial harvest of the 
American scene and to recognition, at home if not abroad, that 
American art was truly coming into its own. 
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De Tocqueville observed that “In the United States the 
influence of religion is not confined to the manners but extends 
to the intelligence of the peaple.”’° Religion extended not only 
to the intelligence of the people but also into their physical 
world, into their land and air and sea. Bryant's “Go forth, under 
the open sky, and list/To Nature’s teaching” was heard by 
artists, writers and philosophers; his resounding Thanatopsical 
chord continued to reverberate with varying intensities and 
overtones throughout the 19th century. Man would discover if 
he would but listen, was the message, that God and Nature 
were invariably consonant and dominant. “Painting,” wrote an 
anonymous contributor to the National Academy of Design 1 
Catalogue in 1837, “leads the mind to contemplation of the 
infinite and varied beauties of creation, and directs the thoughts 
of Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

Washington Allston in his highly imaginative landscape Elijah 
in the Desert (Fig. 1) seems profoundly concerned with the 
desert and with the stark and shattered tree in the foreground, 
and less concerned with Elijah. This painting was completed a 
year after Bryant's Thanatopsis initiated a movement that is 
now generally labeled American Romanticism, a mutant of 
picturesque aesthetics and new world religious idealism. The 
aesthetics of American Romanticism are suggested by the fol- 
lowing, written mid-century, from Sartain’s Magazine: “The 
sentiment of the beautiful, in its last and highest purest form, 
is identical with that harmony of order—Heaven’s first law— 
and, consequently, with the deepest sentiments of religion.” 

With that kind of faith dominating the arts, it is little wonder 
that The Crayon, considered by some to be the best of the early 
19th-century art journals,” was “committed to the doctrine that 
genuine beauty is the natural expression of the true and good, 
or, in other words, that pure art is the rightful form of philos- 
ophy and religion.”? And further, that “Creed of artis ... the 
parallel of that of true religion, the reverence of God in one 
case becoming reverence of Nature in another, and the same 
spirit of love being the vitality of both.”"° 

Despite this consensus, questions of art, aesthetics, and crit- 
icism were hotly debated during the 19th century. The Knick- 
erbocker, in 1849, commented that there was “no more difficult 
task than that of artistical criticism, nor none more thankless.” 
William |. Stillman, one of the foremost spokesmen on art of © 
his day, declared that “Everyman is so far a critic, and possessed 
of a taste for Art as to be able to appreciate a fine reproduction 
of a thing which, in the original he loves, and no further! The 
legitimate critic, however, is a different thing altogether.’”"? 
What the artist should represent, how it might be most readily 
and adequately represented, and the “techniques and process 
of Art’? were considered the legitimate domain of the critic. 
Stillman believed that “a great critic is the rarest thing in life— 
the phoenix of a century of centuries.”’* He endeavored to 
identify standards of criticism in the creative arts in a series of 
articles entitled “The Nature and Use of Beauty,” which 
appeared in The Crayon. 

Stillman’s inquiry in these articles, which are verbose and at 
times incoherent, is concerned with man and his relationship 
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Fig. 1. Washington Alliston, Elijah in the Desert, 1818, oil on canvas, 48% x 72%". Collection Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. Gift of Mrs. Samuel and Mrs. Alice Hooper. 


to creativity. Classifying human faculties as moral, intellectual, 
and physical, he describes “the man of feeling, the man of 
science, and the man of execution,”'® and believes that the 
predominance of any particular faculty in an artist leads to art 
predominantly moral, intellectual, or mechanical. Stillman’s is 
a dual world in which “humanity and the influence of it“ are 
opposed to “the true spiritual elevation and the range of 
material creation.” The constant battle is to enable “Beauty 
of Art” to reach man’s soul and unite it with the “spiritual or 
God.’ 

Stillman’s definitions of beauty are multiple and diffuse. He 
describes beauty as the life and soul of art, as an explainable 
mystery, as “a quality in things which we can see, which show 
us that the thing seen is in a state of progress toward perfec- 
tion.”*? He also believes “the manifestation of Beauty excites 
love in us—a purely moral emotion having no root in intel- 
lect.”°° Stillman differentiates between art and ideal art: art, he 
writes, is “all things ... which men do with skill,” and ideal art 
is “something else”?! What emerges in the series is Stillman’s 
belief that feeling and sentiment, rather than intellectual con- 


a sciousness, are the source of art and definition of beauty. This 


belief was shared by two leading painters of the era, Thomas 
Cole and Asher Brown Durand. 

Thomas Cole, the first notable painter of American landscape, 
was, according to Stillman: 


a curious result of the influences of the old masters on a 
strongly individual English mind, inclined to nature worship, 
born in England in the epoch of the poetic English school to 
which Girtin, Turner and their colleagues belonged, and migrat- 
ing to America in boyhood, early enough to become impressed 
by the influence of primitive nature as a subject for art. Self- 
taught in technique and isolated in his development, he became 
inevitably devoted to the element of subject rather than to 
technical attainment, and in the purely literary quality of art he 
has perhaps been surpassed by no landscape painter of any 
time.” 
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Colonel John Trumbull also acknowledged Cole’s ability; he 
recognized that the young painter was able to paint American 
scenery in a manner to which Trumbull himself had aspired 
without success.*9 

As early as 1825 Cole, who was then 24, was expressing some 
basic concepts about the process and purpose of art. “If the 
imagination is shackled, and nothing is described but what we 
see,” he wrote, “seldom will anything truly great be produced 
either in Painting or Poetry.”** His aesthetic requirements were 
often specific, as in Notes on Art, written in 1829 while he was 
in London: 


in subjects of a quiet character it is proper, it appears to me, 
to introduce much detail. When we view the lovely scenes of 
nature, the eye runs about from one object of beauty to another: 
it delights in the minute as weil as in the vast. In the terrible and 
grand, when the mind is astonished, the eye does not dwell 
upon the minute, but seizes the whole. In the forest, during an 
hour of tempest, it is not the bough playing in the wind, but the 
whole mass stooping to the blast that absorbs the attention; the 
detail, however fine, is Comparatively unobserved. In a picture 
of such a subject detail should not attract the eye, but the whole. 
It should be, in this case, the aim of the artist to impress the 
spirit of the entire scene upon the mind of the beholder. Detail, 
however, ought not to be neglected in the grandest subject. A 
picture without detail is a mere sketch. The finest scene in the 
world, one most fitted to awaken sensations of the sublime, is 
made up of minutest parts. These ought all to be given, but so 
given as to render them subordinate, and ministrative to the one 
effect. In confirmation of this doctrine | have only to appeal to 
Claude, G. Poussin, and Salvator Rosa.” 


The above shows Cole’s thorough knowledge of picturesque 
aesthetics and his reliance upon it as a way of perceiving and 
creating landscape. 

Despite his concern with composition, Cole desired nature 
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Fig. 2. Thomas Cole, Landscape (Landscape with Tree Trunks), 1825, oil on canvas, 26⁄4 
x 3214". Collection Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, Walter H. 


Kimball Fund. 


to be his voice, as the following excerpt from an unpublished 
short poem demonstrates: 


Ye mountains, woods and rocks, impetuous streams, 
Ye wide-spread heavens, speak out, O speak for me!?® 


And speak nature did from Cole’s early canvases. In Landscape 
(Landscape with Tree Trunks) (Fig. 2), ca. 1827-28, nature is 
truly the protagonist. All else is nothing as compared to the 
tree, the perfect emblematic device, one that had appeared in 
the works of Vanderlyn, Allston, and Trumbull. Cole wrote that 
he found dead trees in the American landscape “a striking 
feature of scenery and exceedingly picturesque,”*’ yet in 
apparent contradiction he wrote in a letter to William A. Adams 
in 1842 the following: 


Doubtless the true and beautiful are one in art and nature. Truth 
is the fixed and unchangeable standard of taste. A work of art 


unless built upon truth, will presently pass away.... By 
truth in nature, | mean anything’s fulfillment of the objects and 
purposes for which it was created. ... By the true in art, | mean 


the imitation of the true in nature, not the imitation of accidents, 
nor merely the common imitation of nature indiscriminately. All 
nature is not true. | may instance the withered vine, the imperfect 
flower, the stunted tree. These are false, and deformities. | would 
say, the true and the beautiful in art are the reproduction of the 
perfect in nature, and the carrying out of principles which nature 
suggests. Art, in its true sense, is, in fact, man’s lowly imitation 
of the creative power of the Almighty.*° 


That Cole began to omit direct observation of nature as 
intermediary between man and God is suggested in a letter 
written to Durand: 


| never succeeded in painting scenes, however beautiful, 
immediately on returning from them. | must wait for time to 
draw a veil over the common details, the unessential parts, 
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which shall leave the great features, whether beautiful or sub- 
lime, dominant in the mind.” 


The veil of time, increasingly drawn over the landscapes Cole 
painted, was abetted by elaboration on and idealization of 
nature deriving from the artist’s imagination. That was under-g 
standable; grand ideas and ideals were the order of the day in — 
the expanding America of the 19th century. 

By the mid-1830s heroic morality paintings were Cole’s pri- 
mary product. Among the most startling of these was the 
Course of Empire series, in which the influences of John Martin, 
Salvator Rosa, and Claude Lorrain are evident. Cole appeared 
to be moving toward Reynolds’ position that “nature was rarely 
right.”°° And his native audience received these new paintings 
with both wonder and dismay. 

Asher Brown Durand chose a more naturalistic approach to 
American scenery than had Thomas Cole. One of Durand’s 
primary contributions was a plein air perception of nature. His 
son, john Durand, wrote, “As far as | can learn, he was the first 
artist in the country that painted direct from nature.”?' Perhaps 
the truth of John Durand’s statement is uncertain; howevei, 
Durand does appear to have been the first American landscapist 
of any stature to have advocated painting studies in oil directly 
from nature rather than, as was the practice of the day, 
sketching in pencil, pen, or watercolor and then transposing 
these studies to canvas in the studio, a practice that often 
resulted in highly unnatural landscapes. 

Durand’s method of working directly from nature is further 
described by his son: 


My father’s practice was, while faithfully painting what he saw, 
not to paint all that he saw. Finding trees in groups, he selected 
one that seemed to him, in age, colour, or form, to be the mast 
characteristic of its species, or, in other words, the most beautiful. 
in painting its surroundings, he eliminated all the shrubs and 
other trees which interfered with the impression made by this 
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Fig. 3. Asher Brown Durand, Study of a Wood Interior, ca. 1850s, oil on canvas, 
17 xX 24”. Collection Addison Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. Gift of Mrs. Frederic F. Durand. 


one. Every outdoor study, as well as every pictorial composition, 
was regarded as a sort of dramatic scene in which a particular 
tree or aspect əf nature may be called the principal figure; other 
trees, as in the case of a study, being subordinate and of relative 
value in giving the most interesting object strong relief. To him, 
certain objects and aspects were more beautiful than others, and 
not so many details to be servilely and indiscriminately imi- 
tated.*° 


Study of a Wood Interior (Fig. 3) makes clear how Durand’s 
approach to landscape differed from Cole’s. It is the striking 
immediacy of its common detail that distinguishes Study of a 
Wood Interior from landscapes over which the veil of time was 
passed. Durand had tried allegorical painting after the fashion 
of Cole’s Course of Empire, but with limited success, which 
served to strengthen his conclusion that nature offered all the 
material an artist needed or should want. His Study of a Wood 
Interior is a powerful work which displays the artist’s formal, 
spiritual, and aesthetic concerns. 

Durand, Cole, and some of their contemporaries had already 
made a practice of going on sketching expeditions together, a 
practice Durand resumed when he returned from Europe in 
1841. However, he parted from the others in his increasing 
interest in painting natural conditions directly and as they 
existed, without the intervention of Cole’s veil of time. Durand 


” admonished his peers and students to “Go first to Nature to 


-~ 


learn to paint lamdscape,” and he practiced what he preached. 
Elaborating on this: 


There is a marked distinction between imitation and represen- 
tation, and if this distinction be at first difficult to comprehend, 
it will become more and more apparent as you advance. Al- 
though painting is an imitative Art, its highest attainment is 
representative, that is, producing such resemblance as shall 
satisfy the mind that the entire meaning of the scene represented 
is given.”’? 


Further, Durand believed: 


... the history of Art from the beginning does not present a 
single instance where a thorough and scientific knowledge of 
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... principles has of itself produced a truly great artist ...such 
knowledge never can create the feeling which, overruling all 
principles, gives the impress of true greatness. | caution you, 
therefore, against reliance on theoretical or technical direc- 
tions... further than as means which you are to employ subject 
to your own feelings.** 


Durand’s landscapes presented an alternative to the grand 
morality paintings that had become Cole’s primary product by 
the mid-1830s. In contrast to Cole, both Durand and Stillman 
expressed the choices of 19th-century American democracy, 
which preferred the natural to the ideal, the beautiful to the 
sublime, and the emotional to the intellectual. It was from 
manifestations of these choices by critics and artists who knew 
and used picturesque aesthetics to their own ends that the 
criteria for native painting emerged. W 
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museum news 


THE ART MUSEUM ON CAMPUS: 
PROBLEMS FOR THE EIGHTIES 


La Fonda. The end of the trail. Overland from 
Saint Joe to Santa Fe was a hazardous and 
arduous trek for 19th-century pioneers. For 
20th-century visitors the trail to Santa Fe is 
still something of a trial, the New Mexico cap- 
ital being perhaps the only one of 50 not regu- 
larly served by reliable air service. Nevertheless 
approximately 175 members of the Western 
Association of Art Museums reached the end of 
the modern Santa Fe Trail and convened at La 
Fonda Hotel for the organization’s annual 
meeting in October. 

New Mexico in autumn offers distractions 
aplenty: the brilliant foliage of aspens; the 
colorful Indian crafts being peddled on the 
Santa Fe Plaza, as they have been for centuries: 
the smoke of pinon pine fires perfuming the 
chill night air; narrow adobe-lined streets freed 
of summer’s tourist traffic. Despite such pleas- 
ant diversions, the WAAM sessions, held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, were well attended. Over 
a three-day period numerous topics were ad- 
dressed, ranging from Spanish folk art in New 
Mexico to the impact of recent state and federal 
legislation on museums to the presentation, 
interpretation, and promotion of contemporary 
art. 

One day’s sessions were given over to the 
problems of managing university and college 
museum and gallery facilities, with remarks de- 
livered by six administrators of such institu- 
tions. The range represented by their teaching 
collections and exhibition programs was consid- 
erable, extending from small galleries associ- 
ated with individual art departments to rela- 
tively large institutions with permanent collec- 
tions and varied programs serving a university- 
wide audience. 

Campus museums and galleries throughout 
the west—-and presumably nationwide—are a 
beleaguered lot, caught in the bind created by 
tighter budgets, stabilizing or even declining 
student enrollments, and horrendous inflation. 
How the teaching museum can survive in this 
new fiscal and political environment constituted 
the leitmotif that ran throughout the session. 

Peter Bermingham, director of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona Museum of Art, chaired a panel 
discussion on university museum governance. 
Bermingham prefaced his remarks by refer- 
ences to the administrative realignments that 
several well-known university museums have 
recently suffered. Local exigencies of teaching 
museums that have been administratively de- 
moted from the status of a general university 
resource to a departmental service unit have 
occasioned a flurry of surveys, questionnaires, 
and informal studies over the past three years. 
Using the results of several of these, Ber- 
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mingham noted the various alignments of the 
museum possible within the parent educational 
institution. 

In describing the relationship on his own 
campus, Bermingham outlined a situation that 
is common to many, if not most, university 
museums in the nation. The Arizona director 
reports directly to the university president; in 
lieu of the direction offered by a board of 
trustees, other committees at the University of 
Arizona advise the director on a variety of 
administrative and artistic matters. According 
to Bermingham such focused groups “keep us 
from lapsing into a state of Olympian isolation” 
which would compromise the museum's ability 
to serve the needs of the entire campus. 

The relative autonomy of the University of 
Arizona Museum of Art is exceeded by the 
freedoms afforded Laural Reuter, director of 
the University of North Dakota Art Gallery at 
Grand Forks. Her narration of the gallery’s 
development provided an encouraging model 
for other smaller galleries afflicted with the 
same budgetary and administrative woes that 
once characterized the situation in Grand 
Forks. Exemplifying the possibilities of personal 
politics, the U.N.D. Gallery has recently 
emerged from its status as the orphan of a 
student union operation to become an integral 
part of the university proper, with direct. re- 
porting to a university vice president and a 
budget that has multiplied 20 times over in less 
than a decade. The freedom with which the 
gallery director has operated since the early 
1970s has obviously been good for Reuter; yet 
she recognized and cautioned that the lack of 
checks—no advisory board, no trustees, no 
committees of any sort-—may in the long run 
not be good for the institution, depriving it of 
natural allies within the university. 

At the University of Michigan such allies 
abound because of the presence of a Museum 
Committee, mandated by the board of regents 
when it established the museum in 1946. This 
link gives museum director Bret Waller regular 
contacts with numerous campus user groups 
while avoiding a parochial obligation to any one 
faction. Waller pointed out the need to reassert 
continually the university museum’s central im- 
portance to the general academic exercise, a 
need that becomes particularly acute in an era 
of more stringent university budgets. The 
panelists’ remarks and personal experiences il- 
luminated the variety of organizational struc- 
tures for teaching museums and galleries, Com- 
mon to all, however, was the recognition of the 
need to embed the museum or gallery more 
firmly within the general academic life of the 
campus, lest that organization become a dis- 
pensable “frill” in a period of budgetary distress, 
which all anticipated in the 1980s. 

Problems of museum programming were ad- 
dressed by Waller in a reprise of some of his 





comments on governance. Defining the univer- — 


sity museum as “a service organization that can 
and must play a vital role in the teaching and 
research programs” of the entire institution, 
Waller identified some of the traditional prob- 
lems that have frustrated realization of that 
goal. He suggested that the “typical university 
museum is blessed—or afflicted, depending on 
your point of view—-with more different interest 
groups, each of which sees the museum as its 
own rightful preserve, than is the typical public 
museum.” Focusing his remarks upon the “full- 
service’ university museum, with collections 
and research and exhibition programs, he rec- 


ognized the perennial competition among art- . 


ists and art historians for utilization of the 
museum resources. Waller claimed that such 
tension is both inevitable and healthy in a 
properly programmed teaching museum. Art- 
ists and art historians provide the campus mu- 
seum with its best customers, staunchest sup- 
porters, and most vociferous critics; to each 
group the museum has a special responsibility. 
Yet, according to Waller, “neither group can 
ever be entirely satisfied—unless the museum 
swings so far into the orbit of one of them that 
the needs and wishes of the other are neglected. 
This must not be permitted to happen.” 

In addition to the traditional clientele of 
artists and art historians, Waller identified a 


third audience which has historically been over- @ 


looked by university museum personnel—the 
university administration. Although numeri- 
cally the smallest, the university administrator 
is by far the most influential of the teaching 
museum's audiences. Waller faulted university 
museum directors for ignoring that fact and 
criticized the tendency to look upon the univer- 
sity’s budget allocation as “a God-given, inalien- 
able right.” He urged that university adminis- 
trators be regarded in the same light as a ben- 
efactor who annually gives $100,000, $500,000 
or more to the support of museum operations. 
Administrators do not necessarily have the 
same interests or backgrounds as private bene- 
factors—and in fact most often do not. How- 
ever, as is the case with private benefactors, 
their perceptions of the museum’s programs 
and functions are of paramount importance to 
the continued well-being of the institution. 
Budgetary issues related to the operational 
support allocated by university administrators 
were addressed by Charles Eldredge, director 
of the Spencer Museum of Art at the University 
of Kansas. He summarized a 1978 survey of 
salaries and operating budgets at ten state uni- 
versity “full-service” museums conducted un- 
der the aegis of the Mid-west Art History So- 
ciety. That study, the first of its type to examine 
university museum operations in such detail, 
illuminated a variety of funding patterns among 
the participating institutions. The salary survey 


detailed annual remuneration of all staff from è 
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directors to secretaries, from carpenters to cu- 
rators, and revealed a closer parallel among 
comparable ranks than might have been ex- 
pected. (Perhaps the only consolation in this is 
ithe knowledge that everyone is equally under- 
paid!) 

More divergent were the patterns of direct 
university support of programs ranging from 
exhibitions to acquisitions to education and ac- 
ademic support activities and the like. Two 
conclusions in particular were drawn from the 
survey: first, that university museums must im- 
prove their strategies for the acquisition of op- 
erating funds from the parent educational in- 
stitution and their subsequent management of 
such funds; and second, that university mu- 
seums must broaden and blend their sources of 
support and not rely exclusively or even pri- 
marily upon the vagaries of the annual legisla- 
tive or trustees’ budget. 

Among the bleaker revelations of the salary 

and budget survey was the lack of adequate 
development activity among the museums 
polled. Although the situation has improved 
slightly since the poll, only two of the ten mu- 
seums studied had full time development per- 
sonnel on their staffs in fiscal 1978. The need 
for improving this staffing situation and the 
benefits of a properly balanced and maintained 
development program were addressed by Ann 
Wiklund, director of development at the Spen- 
cer Museum. Wiklund summarized the variety 
of development efforts conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas museum, among them annual 
giving drives, deferred giving programs, the gen- 
eration of grant proposals, and the initiation of 
* business and corporate membership efforts. Her 
recent study of university art museum devel- 
opment programs indicated that these institu- 
tions are still generally inadequately prepared 
to maintain such efforts; therefore she offered 
numerous specific suggestions on the imple- 
mentation of special programs, with special ref- 
erence to the “care and feeding” of membership 
programs, which could be duplicated at mu- 
seums and galleries both large and small. Es- 
sential to the success of any development activ- 
ities is a proper attitude and philosophy about 
their importance, so that the essential support 
generated by them strengthens rather than di- 
lutes the basic educational mission of the teach- 
ing museum. 

Dextra Frankel, gallery director at California 
State University-Fullerton, spoke on the prob- 
lems of utilizing student staff in her ambitious 
exhibition program. Although the Fullerton gal- 
lery is a relatively small one in terms of staff 
and exhibit space, Frankel has established its 
reputation as a most lively institution, espe- 
cially with respect to its exhibition installations. 
Her slide presentation illustrated the striking 
transformations of the Fullerton gallery space 
for changing exhibitions, which are imple- 
mented with the integral participation of stu- 
dents and volunteers. At any campus museum 
or gallery, an educational mission is (or cer- 
tainly ought to be) the primary goal; the lucky 
students at Fullerton have the opportunity to 
“work in one of the most active gallery training 
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programs that is especially imaginative in the 
areas of exhibition design and installation. 

Although the complexities of university gal- 
lery and museum administration are greater 
than any single day-long program could cover, 
WAAM is to be congratulated on providing a 
forum for discussion of several of the critical 
concerns. The past few years have seen a grow- 
ing awareness of some of the issues unique to 
campus-based museums. The Rhode Island 
School of Design’s 1977 conference on “Mu- 
seums and the University” provided one land- 
mark in the evolving consciousness of the teach- 
ing museum’s special roles and problems. Sim- 
ilar concerns have been addressed in programs 
of the College Art Association, the Association 
of Art Museum Directors, the Mid-West Art 
History Society and other professional organi- 
zations. The exchange of information and view- 
points has been helpful to participants as they 
seek to define the special mission of the univer- 
sity museum and to search together for solu- 
tions to the growing artistic, administrative and 
financial problems of the 1980s. 


ANNIVERSARIES, HAPPY AND 
OTHERWISE 


Among the many beauties of Northampton, a 
number reside in the Smith College Museum 
of Art—and have for 100 years. In 1879 the 
president of the fledgling women’s college pur- 
chased directly from the still little-recognized 
Thomas Eakins a small oil entitled In Grand- 
mother’s Time, the school’s first art acquisition. 
Last fall Eakins’ painting, and the cancelled 
check for $100 paid to the painter, were in- 
cluded in a centennial exhibition of art treasures 
and memorabilia celebrating the growth and 
richness of the collection. Like any teaching 
museum with limited resources, the Smith Col- 
lege Museum has had to depend largely upon 





Thomas Eakins, In Grandmother's Time, oil on canvas, 
16 x 12”, 1876, was the first work purchased by 
Smith College for its collection. 


the generosity of alumnae for the development 
of its collection. Happily, Smith women have 
traditionally been a generous and (better yet!) 
discriminating lot. The collection’s range and 
richness—from Antioch mosaics to Zoffany por- 
traiture—is a testament to the graduates’ well- 
trained eyes and loyal hearts. 

Several years ago, when Smith was building 
a superlative new facility for its museum and 
art department, treasures from the modern col- 
lection were circulated nationally, introducing 
audiences who had never experienced the de- 
lights of Northampton to the great strength of 
the College’s holdings—its paintings of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries. During the centennial 
exhibition masterpieces by Courbet, Degas, 
Cézanne, Eakins, Homer, Gris, and Picasso 
hung adjacent to less familiar but equally com- 
pelling works, giving credibility to the claims of 
the museum’s distinguished position among 
American campus collections. 


The year just passed marked other museum 
birthdays of note, especially The Museum of 
Modern Art’s well publicized golden anniver- 
sary. The occasion was marked with special 
programs both in Manhattan and far afield. 
Portuguese aficionados of modern art, for in- 
stance, had the opportunity of viewing two ma- 
jor anniversary shows circulated by MOMA’s 
International Program, American Art from The 
Museum of Modern Art, and Jackson Pollock: 
Drawing into Painting, which were exhibited 
simultaneously in Lisbon in September. The 
Pollock show included 80 paintings and draw- 
ings from public and private collections in 
America and Europe and was accompanied by 
a catalog prepared by curator Bernice Rose. 
The exhibition of MOMA’s American collec- 
tions introduced European and Israeli viewers 
to the varied departments and programs of The 
Museum of Modern Art. The handsome catalog 
for that show was a collaborative effort of 
MOMA curatorial staff, with each collection 
prefaced by a general history of the department 
and followed by a discussion of a particular 
strength in that field. Essays on topics as di- 
verse as D. W. Griffith’s films, Charles Eames’ 
furniture designs, and American drawings and 
watercolors from 1900-1945 acquainted readers 
more fully with the 50-year-old treasure trove 
on 53rd Street in New York. 


Forty years of modern art in Cincinnati were 
celebrated with a special anniversary exhibition 
at the Contemporary Arts Center in Octo- 
ber. The Center’s parent organization, The 
Modern Art Society, was founded in 1939 with 
the intention of generating local support and 
understanding of contemporary art, a role it has 
pursued admirably. In 1948 it gave Juan Gris 
his first American retrospective and the next 
year presented the first exhibition of Jean Arp’s 
sculpture in this country. Other significant sur- 
veys and single-artist exhibitions followed, and 
for the 40th-anniversary show curator Ruth 
Meyer organized a reprise of CAC exhibition 
highlights. The Modern Art Society: The Cen- 
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ter’s Early Years included fine paintings by 
Gris, Picasso, Avery, Davis, and Gorky; graph- 
ics by Matisse, Kandinsky and Calder; and 
sculpture by Arp, Flannagan, and Marini. Cin- 
cinnatians have been fortunate to enjoy the 
Contemporary Arts Center’s pioneering efforts, 
which have long leavened the Queen City’s 
cultural life. 


One year after Proposition 13, and 10 years 
after the opening of its handsome building de- 
signed by Kevin Roche, the Oakland Museum 
is alive and well. Last September it marked its 
birthday with a variety of special programs and 
exhibitions. The Museum’s special function is 
to collect and preserve what makes California 
distinctive in its art, social history, and natural 
environment and to celebrate the state’s cul- 
tural diversity. Of special interest to CAA mem- 
bers is the Museum’s Art Department with its 
strong holding in Californian art from the mid- 
19th century to the present. Supporting the 
Department’s lively exhibition program and its 
growing collections—which have recently been 
augmented by such major acquisitions as 
George Inness’ California (1894) and a new 
Richard Diebenkorn canvas from the Ocean 
Park series—is the Department’s Archives of 
California Art, an important resource for any 
researcher in that field. (Speaking of California 
art, students of that topic will be pleased to 
know that the Art Museum of the University of 
California-Santa Barbara will soon publish a 
catalog of its architecture collection. Developed 
by director David Gebhard over the past 20 
years, the archival collection contains drawings 
and related architectural records representing 
some of the most important facets of architec- 
ture in southern California from the late 19th 
century to the present. The catalog is made 
possible by a grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts.) 


Other anniversaries recently observed by 
American museums: The centennial of Honore 
Daumier’s (1808-1879) death was noted in sev- 
eral special shows, including an overview of his 
prints, drawings, paintings, and sculpture orga- 
nized at the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
University. Washingtonians had the chance to 
see not one but two Daumier exhibitions last 
fall. (Are we to conclude that there is an insa- 
tiable appetite for Daumier’s political carica- 
tures in the capital—or just a lack of inter- 
museum communication and coordination?) 
The Corcoran Gallery exhibited approxi- 
mately 250 works from the Armand Hammer 
Daumier Collection, in all media; included in 
the show, which was originally organized for 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art by 
Agnes Mongan, was one of the artist’s few sur- 
viving lithographic stones. Down the Mall a few 
blocks, at the National Gallery of Art, the 
Daumier centenary was the occasion for a show 
of 100 works in various media. The National 
Gallery's venture was dedicated to the memory 
of Lessing J. Rosenwald, who died in June; 
Rosenwald was a founding benefactor of the 
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Gallery and had been an exceptional print con- 
noisseur with a lifelong interest in Daumier’s 
work. 


Also at the National Gallery, the 50th anniver- 
sary of Mies van der Rohe’s Barcelona Pavilion, 
one of the most influential buildings of the 20th 
century, was marked with a special showing of 
the architect’s drawings and furnishings for the 
project. Twenty-two drawings for the Pavilion 
illustrate Mies’ refinement of concepts synthe- 
sized and utilized in the Barcelona project and 
later applied to other buildings. Although the 
International Exposition at Barcelona lasted 
but seven months during the summer and fall 
of 1929, Mies’ Pavilion has long been recognized 
by critics and architects as a landmark example 
of International Style architecture. The exhi- 
bition was organized by Ludwig Glaesser, cu- 
rator of the Mies van der Rohe Archive of The 
Museum of Modern Art, from which the draw- 
ings and other documents in the show were 
borrowed. 


Museum-goers in the District of Columbia also 
had the opportunity to reflect upon the anni- 
versary of a very different sort of event—Black 
Tuesday and the collapse of the stock market 
in 1929. The National Collection of Fine 
Arts drew upon its own extensive holdings of 
New Deal art to mount a show, After the Crash, 
which opened on October 29, 1979, the golden 
anniversary of the market disaster and the start 
of the Great Depression. Paintings and draw- 
ings by Bohrod, Gropper, Guglielmi, Hirsch, 
and Hogue accompanied works by their less 
well-known WPA colleagues in a backward 
glance at Depression aesthetics. Running con- 
currently with After the Crash was another 
NCFA exhibition focusing upon the same era, 
Prints for the People: Selections from New 
Deal Graphics Projects. To call attention to 
the recently established Graphic Arts Division 
of the Federal Art Project, the first Prints for 
the People exhibition was held in New York 


City in 1937. As is appropriate, the National 
Collection’s exhibition paid particular attention 
to the New York City project and the artists 
associated with it. What Arshile Gorky called 
“the spirit-crushing decade” was revisited in 
this installation of 67 prints in a variety of 
media, which recalled the bad times and good, 
both artistically and socially, of that troubled 
era. 


FEDERAL TRIANGLES AND OTHER 
GEOMETRY 


Art lovers not drawn to New Deal aesthetics 
would have been well advised to avoid the 
National Collection of Fine Arts during the 
past autumn. Not only did that museum feature 
two shows of Depression paintings and graph- 
ics, but it presented as well a major exhibition 


of American architectural sculpture during the: 


1930s. Sculpture and the Federal Triangle, 
organized by George Gurney, included more 
than 100 architectural drawings, sculptors’ pre- 
liminary drawings, sculptural models and fin- 
ished works, as well as a large number of pho- 
tographs of Roosevelt-era sculptural decora- 
tion. The work on Washington’s Federal Tri- 
angle was one of the major undertakings of the 
1930s, and its history and artistic program have 
been well documented by curator Gurney. The 
exhibition and its accompanying publication fo- 
cused on seven buildings within the monumen- 
tal complex. Gurney located a number of im- 
portant preliminary works for the projects in 
various federal archives and was able to locate 
and interview a significant number of the sur- 
viving artists who had been involved with the 
project. Forty-two sculptors as well as en- 
largers, plaster casters, and stonecarvers are 
represented in the exhibition. 

Hugo Robus is the subject of a one-man 
retrospective at the National Collection of Fine 
Arts through March 2, 1980. The exhibition is 
comprised of approximately 50 sculptures, 
paintings, and drawings. Between 1912 and 1920 





Michael Lantz, Man Controlling Trade, 1937. Preliminary plas- 
ter model for sculpture on Pennsylvania Avenue and Sixth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Included in Sculpture and the 
Federal Triangle at the National Collection of Fine Arts. 
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Leon Polk Smith, Homage to Victory Boogie Woogie, 1946-47, from 
Mondrian and Neo-Plasticism in America, organized by Yale Univer- 


sity Art Gallery. 


Robus worked as a painter, before abandoning 
that medium to devote his life to sculpture; a 
group of recently discovered canvases are in- 
cluded at the NCFA. Being something of a 
reticent mystic, Robus did not feel ready to 
exhibit his works until 1933. Because of his own 
high critical standards he destroyed much of 
his work, and the National Collection’s exhibi- 
tion, organized by Roberta Tarbell, provides a 
welcome and overdue opportunity to reappraise 
this distinctive and previously neglected artist’s 
oeuvre. 


The continuing interest in the roots of Ameri- 
can modernism suggested by the recent Rutgers 
exhibition Vanguard American Sculpture: 
1913-1939 also inspired a recent Yale Univer- 
sity Art Gallery exhibition. Mondrian and 
Neo-Plasticism in America was shown in New 
Haven from October through December. Johns 
Hopkins University professor Nancy Troy, who 
organized the exhibition and prepared the illus- 
trated catalog, selected works from Yale’s dis- 
tinguished Société Anonyme Collection of 20th- 
century art and secured major loans from public 
and private collections for the exhibition. In- 
cluded in the show are Mondrian and six Amer- 
ican artists influenced by his style: Ilya Bolo- 
towsky, Burgoyne Diller, Fritz Glarner, Harry 
Holtaman, Leon Polk Smith, and Charmion von 
Wiegand. 

Mondrian coined the term Neo-Plasticism 
about 1920 to describe the highly abstract non- 
representational style he was then developing. 
His well-known mature works, characteristic of 
‘this style, provided a strong stimulus to the 
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Naum Gabo, Torsion—Bronze Variation, 1963, gold- 
plated bronze and stainless steel springs, 24‘ x 28", 
is currently on view in the exhibition Constructivism 
and the Geometric Tradition: Selections from the 
McCrory Corporation Collection. 


American colleagues with whom he was asso- 
ciated during the period of his New York resi- 
dence, from 1940 until his death in 1944. The 
Yale exhibition explores the broad range of 
formal experimentation that could be carried 
out within the relatively rigid format invented 
by the Dutch artist. 


The exhibition considered in an exemplary 
way Mondrian’s Neo-Plastic painting within 
the historical framework in which it appeared 
to American artists in the 1930s and ’40s. Sev- 
eral key loans were secured from surviving art- 
ists and the show included as well pieces of 
rarely exhibited furniture that Mondrian made 
for his last New York studio. Professor Troy’s 
carefully researched exhibition catalog adds sig- 
nificant insight to our understanding of Mon- 
drian’s vital contributions to American geomet- 
ric abstraction at mid-century. 


Geometry of another sort characterizes the 
large exhibition of Constructivism and the Geo- 
metric Tradition: Selections from the McCrory 
Corporation Collection. The exhibition opened 
at the Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo, 
in October, where it was organized by chief 
curator Stephen A. Nash and associate curator 
Charlotta Kotik, in cooperation with Celia 
Ascher, curator of the McCrory Collection. Fol- 
lowing its Buffalo debut the collection will 
travel to museums in Dallas, San Francisco, La 
Jolla, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Detroit, 
and Milwaukee through 1981. 

Selected from the large collection assembled 
over the past decade by McCrory Corporation, 
New York, the exhibition illustrates the endur- 
ing importance of geometric abstraction in 20th 
century art and ranges from Natalia Gont- 
charova’s painting of 1911 to Donald Judd’s 
metal wall piece of 1979. Among the paintings, 
sculptures, drawings, collages, and construc- 
tions by 138 Americans and Europeans are 
works by masters such as Mondrian, Van Does- 
burg, Malevitch, Balla, and Kandinsky, as well 
as more recent artists including Kelly, Stella, 
and Marden. Although their origins may be 
diverse in time and place, the 200 pieces in the 
show are united by their common concern for 
the expressive possibilities of highly rational- 
ized and purified geometric form. Swiss art his- 
torian Willy Rotzler, author of the exhibition 
catalog, characterizes the McCrory Corporation 
selections as representative of the Constructiv- 
ist tendency in modern art, which balances the 
expressive non-objectivity of Tachism, Ab- 
stract Expressionism, and other content-laden 
styles. The exhibition both documents the vi- 
tality of the Constructivist tradition and calls 
attention to the achievements of one of the 
livelier corporate collecting programs of recent 
years. 


CORPORATE MEDICIS 


According to Winton Blount, chairman and 
president of Blount, Inc., “... the art and cor- 
porate worlds share a community of interest. 
Both flourish best in a free society. Both are 
concerned with brightening and strengthening 
the quality of life. Their shared ‘market’ is the 
human environment; their mutual aim, refining 
and enriching it.” Blount’s comments are from 
the foreword to the catalog for Art Inc.: Amer- 
ican Paintings from Corporate Collections, an 
exhibition of 90 works from 30 collections or- 
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ganized by the Montgomery Museum of Fine 
Arts. Making its debut in Alabama last spring, 
the exhibition has recently concluded a nation- 
wide tour at the San Diego Museum of Art. 
Montgomery Museum curator Mitchell Kahan 
introduced the show with a lengthy catalog 
essay on the history of corporate collecting in 
America and business involvement with con- 
temporary art. 

Beginning with the scenes of the American 
West commissioned and collected by the At- 
chison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway in 1903, 
corporate involvement with the visual arts has 
in recent years reached an unprecedented level, 
assuming the same importance in late 20th- 
century American culture as the patronage once 
offered by popes and princes—or so Kahan’s 
sprightly essay would lead us to believe. While 
artists and others may disagree about the im- 
portance of corporate patronage and collecting 
(and the author leavens his paean to the cor- 
porate collector with some pithy observations 
by painters and museum professionals), the 
overall achievements of business involvement 
with American art in recent years have been 
noteworthy. The Montgomery exhibition was 
the first in nearly two decades to consider the 
ramifications and quality of such activity on a 
nationwide basis, and the handsomely designed 
catalog offers important documentation of this 
growing phenomenon. 

Most business collections have emphasized 
the contemporary and the American, beginning 
with the Santa Fe Railroad’s patronage of the 
New Mexican school. While important excep- 
tions do exist, the majority of the exhibition 
focuses upon work of the mid-20th century and 
later, representing both recognized masters of 
modern art and painters of more localized rep- 
utation. Chronologically the exhibition extends 
from Thomas Cole’s important and well-known 
view of the Falls of Kaaterskill (1826) through 
Bicentennial-year productions by Robert Ry- 
man, James Chatelain, and Michael Luchs, and 
runs the gamut from traditional tastes to ad- 
venturesome collecting of young painters in the 
corporation’s neighborhood. Together the ex- 
hibition and catalog, part of an ongoing archival 
project at the Montgomery Museum, provide a 
welcome reminder of the richness and diversity 
of corporate collecting patterns in contempo- 
rary America. 


19TH-CENTURY PRINTS 


The graphic arts of the past century are sud- 
denly receiving renewed attention in a number 
of museum exhibitions currently or lately on 
view. The Yale University Art Gallery re- 
cently presented an exhibition of prints by Ga- 
varni, drawn from their extensive holdings of 
more than 4,000 works by the French lithogra- 
pher. The exhibition of Gavarni’s Carnival lith- 
ographs emphasized a theme that was of con- 
tinuing interest to Gavarni over a number of 
decades. Although the artist has been generally 
overshadowed by the better-known work of his 
fellow observers of Parisian life, Honoré Dau- 
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Theodore Chasseriau, plate 14, illustrations for Othello, etching, on 
exhibit at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 


mier and Constantin Guys, Gavarni was widely 
admired during his lifetime and his prints 
helped to popularize the pre-Lenten festivities 
of the French capital. 

The Yale Gallery has consistently and con- 
scientiously made of its exhibitions a model 
teaching program. In the case of Gavarni, the 
show was selected and organized by Nancy 
Olson, a recent graduate of the department of 
art history, working under the direction of Yale 
professors and Gallery curators. By focusing 
upon a clearly delimited topic, Olson was able 
to develop an insightful overview of the lithog- 
rapher’s neglected career. The catalog for the 
exhibition, which includes 52 prints and related 
works, is a fine example of the achievements 
possible through the collaboration of students 
and professionals and makes sensible use of one 
of the hidden riches of the Yale University Art 
Gallery collection. 


At the Baltimore Museum of Art, Theodore 
Chasseriau provided the focus for an exhibition 
of similarly neglected prints from 19th-century 
Paris. The Baltimore show, organized by asso- 
ciate curator Jay Fisher, features the artist’s 
illustrations for Othello, and runs through Jan- 
uary 6, 1980. Chasseriau, an early student of 
Ingres and later a devotee of Delacroix, has 
long been considered the link between classi- 
cism and romanticism in early 19th-century 
French painting. To date, however, his graphic 
work has been neglected; few of his prints are 
included in American collections and there has 


been no previous exhibition of that aspect of 
his oeuvre. The Baltimore show is a happy 
corrective to that oversight. 

The exhibition and accompanying catalog 
concentrate on Chasseriau’s 16 illustrations for 
Othello, one of the most important series of 
prints in the 19th century. Created in 1844, the 
series exemplifies the revival of etching in the 
early part of the century by romantic artists. 
No equivalent series of etchings by a major 
artist antedates Chasseriau’s Othello, and each 
print in the series exhibits complicated tech- 
nique and multiple states. Accompanying the 
etchings at Baltimore were early trial proofs 
and major preparatory drawings, giving good 
documentation of the evolution of the artist’s 
imagery. With loans drawn from the Cabinet 
des Dessins at the Louvre and from the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale in Paris, as well as from 
museums and private collections in this coun- 
try, the Chasseriau exhibition offers an overdue 
introduction to the accomplishments of a 19th- 
century pioneer. 


Complementing the exhibitions of lithographs 
and etchings in New Haven and Baltimore is a 
Los Angeles showing of American 19th-century 
engravings at UCLA’s Frederick S. Wight 
Art Gallery, through January 13, 1980. Se- 
lected by Maurice Bloch, director of the UCLA 
Grunewald Center for the Graphic Arts, the 
exhibition includes examples engraved on wood 
and metal by many well-known Americans of m 
the past century, ranging from Asher B. Durand 
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to Winslow Homer and Timothy Cole. Durand’s 
well-known engraving after Vanderlyn’s Ari- 
adne demonstrates the elevation of the bank 
note engraver’s technique to a masterful level. 
It provides an interesting contrast to the com- 
mercially motivated engraving of stamps and 
bank notes, which are also included in the 
UCLA show; among the curiosities displayed is 
the first American postage stamp. The often 
neglected (if not maligned) reproductive en- 
gravings on wood by Timothy Cole received 
attention not only in the Wight Gallery show 
but also in an exhibition of American wood 
engrevings currently being circulated nationally 
by SITES (Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service). Cut on Wood: The Art of 
American Wood Engraving, 1790-1900 was 
origimally shown at the National Museum of 
Histery and Technology of the Smithsonian 
t Institution and later adapted for circulation. 
Included in the show are approximately 90 
wood engravings and preparatory drawings; in 
addition the exhibition features many of the 
engraving wood blocks, which have survived 
from the 19th century, as well as the specialized 
instruments required for cutting those blocks. 
Beginning with Thomas Bewick’s experiments 
with she medium in England in the 1790s, wood 
engreving was rapidly adapted to the reproduc- 
tive and illustrational needs of American pub- 
lishers. It flourished here especially in the mid- 
dle third of the century, before it was finally 
supplanted by photographic techniques. 


At the end of the 19th and beginning of the 
20th centuries the Swedish artist Anders Zorn 
was among the most acclaimed portraitists of 
his day. During his lifetime Zorn’s prints were 
as avidly sought as his paintings, and the style 
and vitality of his graphic work and his handling 
of light made him popular with both connois- 
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Anders Zorn, Girl with a Cigarette, 1891, etching. 
k FromPrints of Anders Zorn, organized by the Spencer 
" Museum of Art, University of Kansas. 
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seurs and the general public. Zorn traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and journeyed seven times 
to America, where society figures sought him 
out to do their portraits, both painted and 
etched. Many of the portraits are included in 
the exhibition Prints of Anders Zorn organized 
by the Spencer Museum of Art at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Curator Elizabeth Broun has 
assembled a group of 74 etchings and a mono- 
type in the first review of Zorn’s printmaking 
activities in many years and has written the 
catalog, which is the only publication on the 
topic available in English. The acclaim which 
was drawn by Zorn’s distinctive etching style 
waned with his passing, and since his death in 
1920 little attention has been paid to this aspect 
of his oeuvre. The Spencer Museum’s exhibi- 
tion and catalog both recall the circumstances 
of Zorn’s original fame and reappraise and re- 
validate his significant contributions to the 
etching revival at the turn of the century. Pres- 
ently Prints of Anders Zorn is on view at the 
Clark Art Institute in Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts; it will subsequently be seen at the Georgia 
Museum of Art, Athens, and at the Flint Art 
Institute in Michigan. 


TURN OF THE DECADE: REVIEWS 
AND A PREVIEW 


At every decade’s turn museum curators re- 
spond in a Pavlovian fashion with retrospective 
glances at the ten years just passed. The new 
year promises to be no exception. The Cor- 
coran Gallery, for instance, introduced the 
1980s with an exhibition called Images of the 
’70s: 9 Washington Artists. Continuing its tra- 
ditional involvement with artists in and around 
the District, the Corcoran staff has selected 
painters, sculptors, and draftsmen who repre- 
sent the strong realist tradition of the new 
Washington school. Images of the ’70s opens 
January 18 and runs through March 9, 1980. 


Refreshingly different in critical outlook was 
the preview offered by the Grey Art Gallery 
and Study Center of New York University, for 
which guest curator Barbara Rose selected an 
exhibition of 41 works by 41 artists that opened 
in September and now is on an international 
tour. Entitled American Painting: The 
Eighties, Rose’s selection proclaims a return to 
that ol’ time religion of modernist painting. The 
qualities for which Rose professed an admira- 
tion in the work of Jasper Johns—“‘hand paint- 
ing, fine craft, visible brushwork, subjective im- 
agery, representation and painterly tactile sur- 
faces’ —are shared by her current choices. Al- 
though they display a variety of styles and 
personal images, these artists—most of them 
now in their thirties—have demonstrated an 
enduring commitment to a tradition of modern 
painting during a period when its values have 
been widely questioned. According to Rose, the 
41 are the survivors of two decades of upheaval 
and their ability to sustain conviction in the 
future of modern painting is an important signal 
of a shift and of a new vitality and optimism 
apparently inspired by the resuscitated legacy 
of Abstract Expressionism. Their claim to her 
attention is based not on their innovation—the 
hallmark of “obsolete” critical standards—but 
on the traditional prizing of individuality and 
synthesis. Imagination’s role in the creative act 
is critical and, according to Rose, “the current 
rehabilitation of the metaphorical and meta- 
physical implications of imagery is a validation 
of a basic Surrealist insight. The liberating po- 
tential of art is, not as literal reportage, but as 
a catharsis of the imagination.” 

Whatever the merits of the individual paint- 
ings and painters may be the 1980s will deter- 
mine; out of the diverse and mixed lot no single 
tendency or direction, other than toward the 
individual, became clear. It is likely that the 
venture’s enduring importance will be the cat- 
alog. Manifestos have been rare in the history 





Joan Brown, Homage to Bob Dylan, in the Pennsylvania Academy's 
show Seven on the Figure. 
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of American art, and rarer yet a manifesto with 
41 four-color reproductions. After a hiatus in 
her writing about contemporary art, Rose an- 
nounces her return with a tract as compellingly 
written and argued as any of her previous state- 
ments. Her act of affirmation and that of the 
painters she has assembled in this exhibition 
make it clear that the question “Is painting 
dead?” ... is dead. 


Remote from the Rose-y paintings of the ‘80s 
are several of the works included in the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Art's recent ex- 
hibition Seven on the Figure. Organized by 
Academy curator Frank H. Goodyear, Jr., the 
exhibition is the second in a series of PAFA 
shows dealing with aspects of contemporary 
American figurative painting and sculpture. 
The figurative tradition represented by the 
Academy's show is one of vitality and long 
endurance; juxtaposed with the Academy's own 
distinguished collection of American realist 
works, Seven on the Figure raises provocative 
questions regarding the position of the contem- 
porary realist painter or sculptor. As pointed 
out by Goodyear in the essay for the exhibition 
catalog, recent figurative work grows out of 
several different sources. The Abstract Expres- 
sionist mentality informs the paintings of both 
Willem de Kooning and Joan Brown. The latter 
is especially well represented; particularly strik- 
ing is a canvas of 1979 that indicates her new 
interest in transparent and luminous colors. 
The gesturalism in Brown’s and de Kooning’s 
paintings could well have earned them a place 
in Barbara Rose’s pantheon; by contrast, paint- 
ings by Jack Beal or William Beckman differ 
markedly in their inspiration and add valued 
breadth to the PAFA exhibition. It was partic- 
ularly pleasing to find Ben Kamihira included 
in the exhibition. He is an artist who has for 
many years maintained a level of consistent 
production earning him the respect of his paint- 
ing peers but is still too little known to general 
audiences. Figurative sculpture was repre- 
sented by the diametrically different works of 
John De Andrea and Stephen Destaebler. 
Goodyear accompanies his essay with useful 
commentary on the individual artists, which is 
based upon interviews with them. 


OLD MASTERS 


In a season marked by such modernist concerns 
as Mondrian’s influence, de Kooning’s retro- 
spective and figurative painting, the accom- 
plishments of earlier artists are not without 
attention. Last fall several major exhibitions of 
Old Master works began American tours. In 
November the National Gallery of Art gave 
the debut to Old Master Paintings from the 
Collection of Baron Thyssen-Bornemisza. 
Fifty-seven masterpieces from the famed Swiss 
collection span 500 years of developments in 
European painting. Beginning with a rare 
Sienese panel by Duccio di Boninsegna, dated 
1311, the exhibition extends to the early 19th 
century, concluding with two canvases by Fran- 
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cisco de Goya. The collection was begun by 
Baron Heinrich Thyssen-Bornemisza in the 
1920s and includes not only some of the world’s 
great privately owned paintings but also sculp- 
ture, furniture, carpets, and objets d'art, all of 
which are normally displayed at the family Villa 
Favorita in Lugano. The present owner has 
continued his father’s tradition of keen con- 
noisseurship, adding many key works to the 
collection, most recently the Bernhard Striegel 
Annunciation to Saint Anne and Saint 
Joachim from the Von Hirsch sale and a major 
Canaletto from Warwick Castle. 

The listing of artists included in the exhibi- 
tion reads like the table of contents for a stan- 
dard art history survey of Western painting: 
Jan van Eyck, Memling, Hans Baldung Grien, 
Lucas Cranach, Rembrandt, Pieter de Hooch, 
El Greco, Zurbaran, Watteau, Fragonard, and 
on and on. What is distinctive about the collec- 
tion, and the rare opportunity to view these 
works on this side of the Atlantic, is the superb 
quality of the examples included. Accompany- 
ing the exhibition is a fully illustrated catalog 
with introduction by John Walker, director 
emeritus of the National Gallery, and individual 
descriptions by Allen Rosenbaum, curator of 
paintings at the Princeton University Art Mu- 
seum. Following its showing in Washington 
(through February 17, 1980), the collection will 
travel to Detroit, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Denver, Fort Worth, Kansas City, and 
New York City. 


From Britain comes another important private 
collection: Treasures from Chatsworth: The 
Devonshire Inheritance. More than 250 works 
from the ancestral home of the Dukes of Dev- 
onshire are included in the show, ranging from 
the familiar and great Old Master paintings and 
drawings to rare books, illuminated manu- 
scripts, and examples from the rich decorative 
arts collection at Chatsworth. Among the most 
important paintings are Poussin’s Shepherds in 
Arcadia and The Holy Family, portraits by 
Rembrandt and Van Dyck, and Velasquez’ Girl 
in Mantilla. The Old Master drawings at 
Chatsworth, which were acquired by the second 
Duke, are perhaps the best known aspects of 
the Devonshire Inheritance. Among the more 
than 50 sheets in the exhibition are outstanding 
works by Ghirlandaio, Leonardo, Raphael, 
Rubens, Durer, Holbein, and Claude. The 
Chatsworth treasures are presently on view at 
the Toledo Museum and will subsequently be 
seen in San Antonio, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco. 


Another great English collection—that of the 
celebrated Ashmolean Museum at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford—has also sent to America a 
generous selection of its treasures. Eighteenth 
Century Master Drawings from the Ashmolean 
are selected from the collection that was started 
in 1846 when a number of important Italian 
drawings were acquired from the estate of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. The holdings have contin- 
ued to grow, particularly in the last four decades 


under keepers Sir Karl Parker and Kenneth 
Garlick. Presently the Ashmolean drawings col- 
lection is considered one of the most important 
in the world. Few of the works in the show have 
ever been on public exhibition before, and 
American audiences now have the opportunity — 
to admire more than 80 of the most renowned 
examples. Of the three schools represented, It- 
aly leads with outstanding drawings by Cana- 
letto, Piazetta and G. B. Tiepolo, among others; 
the English section includes Blake, Fuseli, Coz- 
ens, Gainsborough, Romney, and Turner. More 
than 30 French works by such well-known 
draftsmen as Boucher, Chardin, Watteau, and 
Robert round out the show. The exhibition is 
presently on view at the Fort Worth Art Mu- 
seum and will conclude its tour at the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum later this spring. Like the 
Chatsworth and Thyssen-Bornemisza shows, 
the Ashmolean drawings are being circulated 4 
by the International Exhibitions Foundation. 


Two other views of the Renaissance are worthy 
of note, but aficionados will have to hurry to 
see them; both shows close January 27 and 
neither will travel. At the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art The Golden Century 
of Venetian Painting currently holds center 
stage (see the fall issue of Art Journal). 

The Renaissance lives in mid-America as 
well, specifically at the Philbrook Art Center, 
Tulsa, where Gloria dell’ Arte: A Renaissance 
Perspective has been featured since October, in 
an inauguration of the new gallery space that 
resulted from a major renovation. Approxi- 
mately 200 Italian Renaissance works, ranging 4 
from paintings, drawings, and sculptures to dec- 
orative and utilitarian objects and arms and 
armor document the flowering of humanism in 
Italy. Selected by guest curator Kay Paris, the 
Philbrook show was complemented by an am- 
bitious Festival of Renaissance Events, extend- 
ing the interpretive goals of the exhibition 
through lectures, films, and other special pro- 
grams. 


In Baltimore in the 1920s, Henry Walters was 
amassing one of the great private collections in 
the country. The collector's taste was catholic, 
embracing fine Old Master and 19th-century 
paintings, drawings, and decorative arts. It was 
Walters’ eye for objects in particular that today 4 
makes the Walters Art Gallery one of our 
great holdings in the decorative arts. 

Opened last October and continuing through 
January 20 was the Gallery’s first presentation 
in its entirety of one special aspect of its collec- 
tions—the Walters jewelry hoard. In what is 
probably the most spectacular exhibition of 
jewelry ever presented in America, the Walters 
collection traces the development of the jew- 
eler’s art across 6,000 years with astounding 
holdings of approximately 1,000 pieces. Walters 
clearly had a keen eye for fine craftsmanship in 
small and precious objects and sought examples 
from all periods. Several of the great rarities of 
the Walters collection are well known to spe- — 
cialists and visitors to the Baltimore museum: 4 
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Jeweled garniture of a warrior, Hunnish, 4th century 
A.D., from the Walters Art Gallery exhibition of its 
jewelry collection. 


the mysterious Gold Crowns from ancient 
Syria, the Greek Warrior’s burial mask, the 
Butterfly Necklace from the renowned Olbia 
Treasure Hoard, the great Esterhazy Marriage 
Collar, and the Tiffany Sapphire Iris. The col- 
lection reflects changing modes of artistic 
expression and a wealth of cross-cultural influ- 
*~ ences that traveled along the great trade routes 
and in the paths of invasion and conquest. In 
the Gallery presentation, the jewelry was in- 





stalled with portraits, designs, jewel boxes, and 
other related materials from each period rep- 
resented. The exhibition is the happy occasion 
for the publication by the Gallery in conjunc- 
tion with the Viking Press of Jewelry—Ancient 
to Modern. With over 100 colorplates and 500 
black-and-white illustrations, the handsome 
book is the most comprehensive text yet pub- 
lished on the topic. Specialists at the Walters 
and elsewhere in this country and Britain have 
contributed to the text, which is beautifully 
complemented by Harry Connelly’s expert and 
revealing color photographs of the Walters Gal- 
lery treasures. 


FOLK ART TRADITIONS 


The charm of the folk artist continues to appeal 
to museum-goers, as evidenced by several re- 
cent exhibitions. Connecticut celebrated the na- 
tion’s Bicentennial with, among other things, 
the founding of Art Resources of Connecticut, 
the first nonprofit visual art service agency of 
its kind in New England. It was established to 
perform a dual function in the cultural and 
artistic life of the state: first, to bring to atten- 
tion public and private art collections through- 
out the Nutmeg State, and second, to provide 
a centralized service agency to make technical 
assistance available to living artists and to sup- 
port and promote their works. In September, 
the New Haven-based organization inaugurated 
a state-wide tour of an exhibition entitled Three 
Centuries of Connecticut Folk Art at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum. Consisting of more 
than 250 “pictures, sculptures and home deco- 
rations,” the show was assembled from private 
and public collections. Many of the works had 
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_ The adulation of Monet and Impressionism 
+ grows by leaps lately. Led off by the 1974 cen- 
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tennial celebrations of the first Impressionist 
show, publishers rushed into print such easily 
readable books as the Encyclopédie de 
l’Impressionisme (M. Serullaz, ed., Paris, 1974), 
which included an essay on the likely financial 
gains to be made by owning an Impressionist 
canvas. We learned from it, for example, that 
Renoir’s Pont des Arts rose in value 1,270,000 
percent between 1872 and 1968. Skira published 
a centennial volume entitled Journal de 
l’impressionisme, a blow-by-blow documenta- 
tion of the life and times of Monet and his circle 
as they fought for a place in the sun. By the 
early ’70s, after receiving a bequest of all the 
paintings owned by Monet’s son Michel, the 
little-visited Marmottan Museum in Paris be- 
came a place of pilgrimage for tourists. And 
now the artist’s estate and gardens at Giverny 
are being readied to open in 1980 as a lieu saint 
for art lovers from around the world. In addition 


never been exhibited. The exhibition and its 
related catalog, prepared by curator Alexandra 
Grave, are noteworthy both because of their 
sponsorship and because of the unprecedented 
effort by a New England state to examine its 
folk art heritage in so broad a survey. Following 
its closing at the Museum of Art, Science and 
Industry in Bridgeport (January 13), the exhi- 
bition will be seen in New London, New Haven, 
and Litchfield. 


Folk art of a different origin constitutes the 
focus of a Walker Art Center exhibition 
through January 13. Selected from the huge 
collection of more than 100,000 Mexican folk 
objects recently donated to the Museum of 
International Folk Art, Santa Fe, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Girard, the Walker showing 
includes ceramic pieces, carved wooden figures, 
papier-maché animals, and cloth dolls, repre- 
senting the rich and varied folk art traditions of 
central and southern Mexico. At a time when 
rapid industrialization of our oil-rich southern 
neighbor poses a threat to existing folk art 
traditions, when family and community ties are 
strained or broken and when manufactured 
products replace the more familiar handmade 
items, it is a special pleasure—tinged with nos- 
talgia and regret—to view the fine examples 
from the Girard Foundation Collection. 

c.C.e. 


Material for inclusion in Museum News should 
be sent to Charles Eldredge, Director, Helen 
Foresman Spencer Museum of Art, The Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 66045. 


to these manifestations of Monet fever, includ- 
ing the Nympheas exhibition of 1978, there has 
been a well-reported increase in. prices for any 
picture related to the Impressionist movement. 
At great auction sales museum trustees, 
wealthy collectors, directors of pension funds, 
and advisors to art investment firms bid ener- 
getically to buy Monet landscapes. They have 
become the blue chip stocks of the art market. 

Professor Isaacson’s book Observation and 
Reflection: Claude Monet seems to have an 
audience waiting for its appearance, and readers 
will not be disappointed. The author has cer- 
tainly gone as far as possible to praise Monet 
and demonstrate how crucial a link he was in 
the chain of modern art history. The text is 
seriously written; it is clear that it is the result 
of many years of scholarly reflection. 

The long introductory essay presents a 
chronological overview of Monet’s career. Spe- 
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cific details about the paintings reproduced in 
the plates are contained in a lucidly written 
catalog section, which contains a good deal 
more stylistic discussion than does the intro- 
duction. There are no footnotes. The inquisitive 
reader is required to consult the references in 
the bibliography, particularly the catalogue 
raisonné by Daniel Wildenstein, the art dealer 
who has sold Monet’s work for many years and 
who has assisted the author’s research. 

The text movingly relates the story of Mo- 
net’s finances. The young artist, earning a few 
francs by selling caricatures in Le Havre, is 
encouraged to study painting in Paris. He assid- 
uously pursues this goal, staves off suicide and 
despair, is forced to borrow money from his less 
impoverished friends, finds the art dealer Dur- 
and-Ruel, who slowly but steadily sells his 
work, and eventually is able to buy a large 
estate, build a comfortable studio, hire six full- 
time gardeners to tend the grounds, and paint 
his final majestic works. 

Why should we not be moved? What could 
possibly be amiss? For one thing, we can ask 
what makes this book different from other 
books on Monet, what does it bring to a rein- 
terpretation of the artist and his work? Where 
is the inquiring, questioning, critical analysis? 
The author chooses to reinforce and reassert 
the historical assumptions of Monet's admira- 
teurs. In its way his text is a repetition of the 
studies by Rewald and Seitz. Monet is sealed 
off from the ideas of his time; his studio door 
seems closed to his contemporaries. 

This type of focused, historical analysis has 
been challenged by a number of critics and art 
historians who have recently sought to recon- 
sider the more traditional interpretations of 
Monet. I am thinking of Kermit Champa’s 
Studies in Early Impressionism (New Haven, 
1973), which has, I feel, a more balanced, open- 
minded view of how each artist participated in 
creating the styles of Impressionism. George H. 
Hamilton's perceptive research that places 
Impressionism in a critical and philosophical 
perspective (“The Philosophical Implications 
of Impressionist Landscape Painting,” Bulletin, 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts, Spring, 1975) 
and Richard Schiffs analysis of critical writing 
that views Impressionism as a part of Symbol- 
ism (“The End of Impressionism: A Study in 
Theories of Artistic Expression,” The Art Quar- 
terly, Autumn, 1978) seem to indicate new ways 
of looking at Monet, Steven Levine has consid- 
ered how our own points of view about Monet 
have been colored by previous critical writings 
(for example, “Décor/Decorative/Decoration 
in Claude Monet’s Art,” Arts Magazine, Feb- 
ruary, 1977). Although these writers still feel, in 
general, that Monet is sacrosanct, as Isaacson 
apparently does, there is at least a probing of 
the quality of his work. 

We might speculate on how we would analyze 
Monet’s work if it were just discovered in a 
Paris attic and if there were not such a mega- 
dollar investment group behind it, a cheering 
corporation of stockholders in Monet & Co. For 
one thing, we might not find him as sympathetic 
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a human being as is generally thought. One 
could argue that he had a rather dull, un- 
speculative mind, that he abandoned Camille 
to the care of others when she was about to 
give birth to their son, that he refused to break 
with the bourgeois demands of his parents, and 
that he was too often looking out for himself. 

Monet, as presented by Isaacson, is a strug- 
gling, noble hero. At times he appears as a 
lonely romantic figure, a proto-Expressionist 
more likely to be at home in Greenwich Village 
drinking with Franz Kline than in Normandy 
and Venice at the turn of the century. The 
following conveys the author’s conception of 
the artist: 


During the decade of the eighties, Mo- 
net became an explorer, a hunter, as de 
Maupassant described him in 1886, a 
seeker after scenes and effects that would 
stimulate what he occasionally came to 
feel was his fading spirit and jaded palette. 
He sought places that would provoke his 
eye, provide new experiences of topogra- 
phy, light, and colour, and spark new com- 
positional and chromatic arrangements in 
his canvases. He undertook an activity 
pursued by no other Impressionist to any- 
thing like the same degree as he mounted 
extensive painting campaigns on the Nor- 
mandy and Brittany coasts, along the 
Mediterranean, in the Creuse Valley of 
central France, and briefly, in Holland in 
1886. His relationship to nature became 
more tense, taking on the quality of a 
struggle, a combat, and he continually 
asked himself if he could go off on a new 
campaign, perhaps to a new site, and re- 
turn with a trophy, with a cache of paint- 
ings that he had succeeded in prizing loose 
from that site. Nature became not only his 
point of reference but his ally or foe de- 
pending on the weather—would it permit 
him to work outdoors, pursue a motif once 
started, or would it prevent him from 
doing so? He had to struggle against him- 
self as well. As he reached his fortieth 
birthday in 1880, he began to express in 
letters tó friends, collectors, and his dealer 
Durand-Ruel feelings of despair and ela- 
tion that gradually assumed a cyclical pat- 
tern. At the worst of times he saw things 
black, cursed nature for its irregularity, 
complained of his inability to cope with 
tasks he had set himself. Numerous paint- 
ings were scraped out or destroyed in the 
process. 


Although there are passages in the discussion 
of the late series paintings that are exception- 
ally well done, with sensitive writing about the 
artist's concern to bring out the fine distinctions 
between appearance and decoration, even here 
there is a tendency to see Monet as a late- 
blooming Expressionist: 


The canvases of 1924 and 1925 reach a 
crescendo of colour, of sharply clashing 
reds and greens, oranges and yellows that 


convey the sense of a savage yet ecstatic 
response to both the despair and the hopes 
that a partial renewal of vision had 
brought. In these works Monet continued 
to explore and extend the world of paint- 4 
ing, creating an impassioned expression-* — 
ism that carried further the achievement 
of earlier artists, of van Gogh, the Fauves, 
the artists of the Brücke and Blaue Reiter. 
He had moved in this last moment of 
his career in the same direction as had 
Cezanne (whose intense inquiry of nature 
had earlier been matched by no one but 
Monet) in the final phase of his artistic 
life. The Japanese bridge canvases, like 
the last paintings of Mont Sainte-Victoire, 
transform the observation of nature into 
ecstatic visions. 






These at times exaggerated descriptions of, 
Monet as the consummate modern artist leave © 
unanswered many questions about which we 
would have liked to have the author’s views. 
What was Monet’s debt to Boudin, Manet, and 
Whistler? There is a tantalizing mention of 
Whistler's possible influence on Monet, but the 
point is not pursued. John House (“New Ma- 
terial on Monet and Pissarro in London in 1870- 
71,” The Burlington Magazine, October'1978) 
has been willing to explore that point and 
makes a convincing case for some contact and 
indebtedness to Whistler and his circle. I feel 
that some weight should be given to Monet's 
awareness of the same group of misty photog- 
raphers who befriended Corot, particularly Cu- 
velier, who worked in Normandy. Questions# 
such as these were discussed in Professor Isaac- 
son’s Monet: Le Déjeuner sur lherbe (London, 
1972), which was quite rich in contextual ma- 
terial. Perhaps we should assume that the pub- 
lisher did not want to overload the text with 
comparative material. 

This book will remain an important study of 
Monet’s career, but it is flawed by its uncritical 
admiration of the artist. We need to approach 
Monet without paying attention to the financial 
rooting section that seems to inhibit any less- 
than-favorable comments about his work. 

Kathleen Adler’s monograph is an unpreten- 
tious work that follows Pissarro from his early 
life in St. Thomas until his death as a well- 
loved Impressionist in 1903. This biography is 4 
a delight to read, but it should not be confused _ 
with art history except in the narrowest defini- 
tion. It is based strictly on hard facts and makes 
no attempt to consider the artist’s style or other 
intangible concerns. The story is woven from 
the correspondence of the artist and his family, 
the general historical framework of the period, 
and critics’ comments. In conception the book 
is close to Rewald’s biographies of Cézanne and 
the Impressionists. What emerges is a valuable 
analysis of Pissarro as a concerned human 
being, one of the most politically engagé in 
anarchist and socialist causes. The flowing text 
is certain to be enjoyed by any reader who loves 
the Impressionists and wants to understand the | 
difficulty of their lives. y 
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The three Artests in Perspective texts on 
Impressionism, Seurat, and Courbet are, I sus- 
pect, mainly intended to be used in classes and 
séminars as background material. They are 
' likely to be as valuable in their own right as the 
Prentice-Hall Sourees and Documents series, 
whick was also conceived under the general 
direction of Professor Janson. The editors of 
the volumes under consideration were all quite 
successful in mixing biographies, statements by 
the artists, various critical analyses and some 
general comments. limited to a few pages, to 
introcuce the topic. 

The selections can of course be quibbied 
with, but the anthologies are all likely to be 
useful to the reader interested in how writers 
have approached a particular artist or move- 
ment. I was pleased to note the inclusion of 
Kirk Varnedoe’s essay “Status of Impression- 
ism im 1974” in Barbara White’s book. He has 
 yaisec the issue I have discussed above: that 
few writers are willing to break with the stan- 
dard worship of the Impressionists, whether or 
not that adulation is financially motivated. 

Varnedoe wrote: “Impressionism is sure to 
remain popular, in a:motel-wall-and-children’s- 
bedroom sense, but it is overdue for a searching 
critical review. Monet and Renoir’s weaker 
works will soon begin, I believe, to look very 
bad indeed; peripheral artists characterized by 
the awful term ‘Impressionistic’ will fall 
sharp y.” 

We have not reached that point yet, as the 
Mone: and Pissarro books demonstrate. It 
+ seems that the major publishers of books on 
-.19th-eentury art history will stick with titles 
that reflect the dollar values in the art market. 
It woald be a foolhardy historian who would 
attack this empire of contentment and hero- 
worship. 

AARON SHEON 
University of Pittsburgh 
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The eeuvre of the Danish artist Asger Jorn 
(1914-73) is a Protean mass of experimentation. 
Through it, Jorn explored schemes for defying 
man’s.condemnaticn to what he termed a “pro- 
fane,” alienated cendition. From his Marxist 
perspective, the artist perceived the matrix de- 
termiming his state as being capitalism with its 
commodity fetishism and bourgeois ideology. 
Jorn particularly disdained its formalist, auton- 
omous art because it wrests public attention 
away from “concrete” psychological, moral, or 
economic crises. 
Paradoxically opposed to any kind of pro- 
gram because of its inherent inflexibility, Jorn’s 
challenges to his historical condition assumed 
~ many guises. He participated in the revolution- 
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ary groups Helhesten (1941-44) and Cobra 
(1948-51). He protested against Max Bill’s func- 
tionalism at his Ulm Bauhaus in the Mouve- 
ment International pour un Bauhaus Imaginiste 
(1954-57). The artist helped to provoke an ap- 
athetic public through the Dadaistic cultural 
manifestations of the Situationist International 
movement (1957-61). And Jorn pursued primi- 
tive Viking art in the “paper” Institute for 
Comparative Vandalism (1961-73). The diver- 
sity and international character of these activ- 
ities signified flagrant repudiations of the spe- 
cialization inherent in capitalism. 

Jorn both theorized and worked in various 
media as a means of further opposing bourgeois 
“extreme poverty of experimental means.” As 
in Gedanken eines Kunstlers (Munich, 1966), 
Jorn’s theoretical essays embrace subjects rang- 
ing from Niels Bohr’s physics to Søren Kierke- 
gaard's aesthetics. Seeking to clarify the rela- 
tionship of these various theories, Jorn uses 
eclectic elements as loose metaphors which lack 
logical rigor and yield confusion. Yet the reader 
can perceive Jorn’s main preoccupation: the 
search for archetypal patterns of the human 
symbolic process. 

The same concern underlies Jorn’s praxis. 
However, his work in painting, graphics, tap- 
estry, and ceramics results from a consistent, 
though perhaps unwitting, inquiry into the 
“imagination of matter” and “poetic image” 
proposed by Gaston Bachelard (1884-1962). 
Jorn had known personally this renowned phi- 
losopher of science at the Sorbonne from the 
Cobra years, if not from his first trip to Paris in 
1936. Attracted by Bachelard’s innovative ap- 
plication of psychoanalysis to natural phenom- 
ena (fire, water, earth, air), members of the 
Belgian contingent of Cobra, among them 
Christian Dotremont, attended Bachelard’s lec- 
tures in Paris during the war. It was probably 
Dotremont, known for his collaboration with 
Noél Arnaud on the surrealist La Main a 
Plume (1941-45) and his leadership of the Bel- 
gian Revolutionary Surrealists, who persuaded 
Bachelard himself to publish an essay on the 
dialectical process of engraving in Cobra 6 
(Brussels, April 1950). From 1947 on, Dotre- 
mont undoubtedly reinforced Bachelard’s influ- 
ence on Jorn in his capacity as friend, catalyst, 
and collaborator on word-pictures. 

Jorn probably recognized that Bachelard, 
like himself, sought to detect the operation of 
unconscious values beneath the acquisition of 
empirical knowledge. This dialectical alliance 
between subjective intuition and objective em- 
piricism is fundamental to Bachelard’s ideas 
and related to the anima/animus of Jung, 
whose work interested Bachelard. His studies 
concerning the “imagination of matter” incor- 
porate a phenomenological approach in the ap- 
prehension of a material phenomenon as a vital 
entity. By putting himself in a state of childlike 
wonder, the individual actively participates in 
grasping, and thus prolonging, the matter’s vig- 
orous intensity manifest in its own aura of won- 
der. According to Bachelard, the “poetic im- 
age”—a “flare-up of being in the imagination 


through which the distant past resounds with 
echoes”-——-can rekindle a sense of wonder be- 
cause it communicates to both creator and 
viewer on the transsubjective, preconscious 
level of the psyche. A work of art would be a 
stage in this process of the interaction between 
the “mind” of matter (brimming with the nu- 
merous significations attached to its metamor- 
phoses over time) and the mind of the artist 
(temporarily freed from cultural judgments). 

Jorn’s fascination with ideas such as Bache- 
lard’s reflects a behef in the imagination as the 
sole force capable of mitigating man's aliena- 
tion—a state of uprootedness, fragmentation, 
and aimlessness existing as a consequence of 
conformity to social convention. Jorn believed 
that by cultivating the imagination, that mys- 
terious abode of sacred images resistant to ob- 
literation by profane time, he could again estab- 
lish a sense of continuity with the primitive 
past. By using a “method” of experimentation 
which he defined as “provoking the unknown 
with the known,” the artist hoped to elicit im- 
ages and actions that in some manner would 
imitate those deeply concealed in his soul. Con- 
sequently, Jorn’s versatility in different media 
and intense activity in various movements 
should be considered attempts to raise to con- 
sciousness aspects of mythology which alone 
can restore meaning to living. 

Literary treatment of Jorn’s work is exten- 
sive if one can read Danish or Swedish. Here 
are found most of the artist’s writings from 1932 
on, as well as collaboration with writers such as 
Genia Rajchman (1938) or his brother Jorgen 
Nash (1945), and commentary by early sup- 
porters Eiler Bille, Egill Jacobsen, or Robert 
Dahiman Olsen. All these provide significant 
insight into the artist's relation to Danish cul- 
ture. Publications in German, French, Dutch, 
and Italian constitute about half the overall 
study on Jorn. Christian Dotremont’s French 
monograph (1950), Werner Haftmann’s Ger- 
man essay in Quadrum (1962), and Jurgen 
Claus’ interviews in Kunstwerk (1964) stand 
out for their probing beneath the artist’s irrev- 
erent, controversial actions to reveal his serious 
intentions. Although well illustrated, other ar- 
ticles in the non-Scandinavian languages often 
resort to the use of jargon that betrays the 
writer's lack of understanding. 

English studies on Jorn form less than 10 
percent of the literature. Coincidentally with 
Jorn’s recognition and financial success, Law- 
rence Alloway introduced the artist in 1958 (Art 
News and Review, London) and added a valu- 
able study on Danish Primitivism in 1963 (Liv- 
ing Arts). With the artist’s 50th birthday, Guy 
Atkins published his first short monograph and 
bibliography of Jorn’s writings (1964); he has 
continued to be the artist’s strongest supporter. 

In 1968 and 1977, Dr. Atkins released the 
first two volumes of a three-volume study on 
Jorn. Achieved with the scholarly help of Dan- 
ish art historian Troels Andersen and financial 
assistance of Jorn's friends, among them Pierre 
Alechinsky, this work is described by the author 
as a “study of Jorn’s artistic development and 
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a catalogue of his oil paintings” within the 
chronological segments established with the 
artist’s advice. Volume I ends with 1953 because 
the artist left Denmark in that year and con- 
cluded his artistic “apprenticeship.” Volume H 
closes with 1964 because Jorn had his first 
significant international retrospective exhibi- 
tion, which traveled to Basel, Amsterdam, and 
Humlebaek. 

A scientist by training, Dr. Atkins divides the 
text in Volume I into four sections: themes and 
styles, historical background, collections and 
descriptions, and identification of the paintings. 
Volume II has two parts. The first corresponds 
to “themes,” but also includes essays by other 
writers on Jorn’s work exclusive of oil painting 
{e.g., Eric Nyholm on ceramics). The second 
part lists dealers, titles, and forgeries. Each 
volume also contains an invaluable chronology, 
extensive bibliography, and list of exhibitions. 

The author presents a detailed factual ac- 
count of Jorn’s life and work. He successfully 
achieves his double goal: to find, photograph, 
and reproduce many of Jorn’s works scattered 
throughout Europe, and to establish their chro- 
nology. This difficult task required painstaking 
research since Jorn’s own records (e.g., The 
Studio Book) are incomplete and limited. Also 
the artist disdained publicity, selling works, and 
critical inquiry. 

Atkins only rarely indulges in formal or icon- 
ographical analyses. When he does, as in the 
discussion of Jorn’s New Disfigurations of 1962, 
he succinctly captures the essence of Jorn’s 
intent without clouding it by excessive verbiage. 
Sentences such as “The paint which Jorn spat- 
ters across these canvases acts as shrapnel, to 
intensify and modernize the drama” or “In 
these female studies Jorn’s mysogynistic streak 
is given full expression” (11,67) both guide the 
reader’s musing on the many fine color plates 
and demonstrate Atkins’ profound understand- 
ing of Jorn. 

The author's decision to avoid lengthy inter- 
pretation corroborates the artist’s own state- 
ment, made in reference to titles: “... I main- 
tain that the value of an image lies in its adapt- 
ability to several interpretations, the aim of art 
being precisely to achieve a universal and gen- 
eral meaning” (11,143). Nevertheless, the reader 
would benefit from further discussions of ico- 
nology, considering Atkins’ insight gained from 
a 17-year friendship with the artist. 

Atkins refrains from confronting important 
issues. Although often alluding to the artist’s 
use of psychic automatism and mythic imagery, 
Atkins does not analyze in depth Jorn’s rela- 
tionship to Surrealism. Furthermore, the au- 
thor skirts the question of Jorn’s familiarity 
with or attitude toward the American “myth- 
makers” hke Pollock, and American art in gen- 
eral. Since the sources of Jorn’s gestural quali- 
ties, lack of preparatory sketches after 1953, 
and heavy pigmentation undoubtedly lie in Eu- 
ropean contacts (e.g., L’Art Informel, Mathieu), 
this problem may not be germane to under- 
standing the development of Jorn’s work. How- 
ever, it is certainly crucial for placing him in the 
currents of post-World War II art. 
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Clearly, these questions stand outside the 
defined scope of Atkins’ study and their absence 
does not diminish the value of these books. On 
the contrary, Dr. Atkins has provided a firm 
basis on which investigation of these issues may 
now commence, 

ANNE W. WILLIAMSON 


Irving Sandler, The New York School: the 
Painters and Sculptors of the Fifties. New 
York, Harper and Row, 1978. 366 pp., 8 color, 
225 black-and-white ills. $29.95 cloth, $12.95 


paper. 


Irving Sandler was present in the art world of 
the ’50s, the period of his new book. He worked 
at the Tanager Gallery, convened meetings at 
The Club, and sat for his portrait by Alex Katz. 
More recently, he wrote The Triumph of Amer- 
ican Painting, 1970, and now The New York 
School. The books are complementary, the new 
one devoted to the post-Triumph generation. 
Sandler makes the connection himself, saying 
that the earlier artists were innovative, whereas 
the next generation (the core of them born 
between 1922 and 1928) were “inheritors.” The 
Abstract Expressionists were middle-aged be- 
fore they achieved the works for which they are 
esteemed, whereas the new artists of the ‘50s 
were young. The prompt recognition of Jasper 
Johns, Joan Mitchell, and Richard Stankiewicz, 
for example, signals a changed situation. Their 
generation was the beneficiary of an art world 
changed in their favor by the Abstract Expres- 
sionists. 

Writing about John Chamberlain’s sculpture, 
Irving Sandler proposed that “not since the 
Middle Ages had color been used so organically 
and freely in sculpture.” Compare this enthu- 
siasm with two other comments: Barnett New- 
man is described as the “most extreme of the 
color-field painters” and the Unfurled series of 
Morris Louis as his “most extreme open-field 
abstractions.” An indiscretion, like that on 
Chamberlain, is not typical of Sandler, but 
taken with the reservations implicit in the epi- 
thet “extreme” it tells us something about his 
taste. The book is subtitled “Painters and 
Sculptors of the Fifties,” but it is not an even- 
handed account of the decade, as his contrac- 
tion of hard-edge and field painting into a single 
chapter, one of fourteen, clearly shows. By com- 
parison there are four chapters on gestural 
painting, one on assemblage and three devoted 
to chance, Robert Rauschenberg and Jasper 
Johns, and Happenings. (Sandler uses the term 
“color field painting,” which is the usual form, 
but Clement Greenberg’s original use of the 
word “field” not as a label but descriptively was 
not qualified thus. I prefer the term “field paint- 
ing” inasmuch as it does not overemphasize one 
aesthetic component at the expense of the pos- 
sibility of viewing the field as an image and 
hence as a source of meaning.) Sandler’s aim is 
a rehabilitation of gestural painting, saving it 
from the bad name “10th Street Painting,” con- 
ferred on it by Greenberg. 

Sandler believes that both the first genera- 


tion of Abstract Expressionists and the artists 
of the ‘60s associated with hard-edge and Pop 
Art have received decent recognition. It is the 
second generation of Abstract Expressionists, 
oriented toward painterliness and process, that, | 
Sandler really likes. In 1965, in reaction against® 
the success of non-gestural art, he wrote: “An 
art as negative as Stella’s cannot but convey 
utter futility and boredom.” Sandler would not 
write that now but given his inclination toward 
process in art, toward traces of struggle, it is no 
wonder that his treatment of hard-edge is du- 
tiful rather than illuminating. Indeed, he fails 
to give a proper sense of the momentum of 
smooth abstract painting during the ‘50s or of 
its varied sources. 

Sandler maintains, from his earlier book, the 
division of Abstract Expressionism into gestural 
and field painting. Gestural art was both a style 
and a power play. Willem de Kooning was the 





criticism of his friends Thomas B. Hess and 
Harold Rosenberg. Sandler acknowledges the 
pressure of that group when he notes that there 
was a “de Kooning coterie” that had no equiv- 
alent among the field painters. However 
Sandler seems to accept the premise that an 
unfinished look, painterly handling, and atmos- 
pheric space are essentially de Kooningesque 
derivatives. This vision of de Kooning as the 
fount of all possibilities that painting had to 
offer, from Milton Resnik to Jane Freilicher, is 
propaganda rather than fact. 

Greenberg's success in toppling gestural 
painting as a school was extraordinary: de 
Kooning remained to become the Braque of @ 
Abstract Expressionism, of course, but his fol- 
lowers were eclipsed. By 1961 a majority of 
influential curators and critics had accepted 
Greenberg’s lead. Sandler, by directing us back 
to the gestural second generation, corrects a 
course that had been streamlined by Green- 
berg’s evolutionary thought. He restores the 
density of the ’50s. However, the rapidly ex- 
panding artistic population of the decade seems 
to exceed the capacity of his gestural/field po- 
larity to contain it. In order to cope with all the 
artists, Sandler suggests that later gestural art- 
ists should be regarded as Abstract Impression- 
ist. This coinage of the penod was used origi- 
nally by Elaine de Kooning and Louis Finkel- 
stein, but it seems loose rather than compre- 
hensive as an historical term. 

Sandler includes representational as well as 
abstract artists in the gestural category, not just 
obvious Expressionists like Lester Johnson but 
realists like Nell Blaine, whose roots look 
French to me. Sandler mentions the impact on 
his generation of a Bonnard exhibition in 1948, 
but a fuller list of such events would reveal a 
diversity of sources and models that his dyadic 
grouping does not show. How usable is a cate- 
gory that includes such stylistic incompatibles 
as Nell Blaine and Lester Johnson, Jan Muller 
and Larry Rivers? To Sandler they are all “ges- 
tural realists” but differentiation is essential; 
our view of artists who base their work on 
observation and artists who base their work on% 
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Expressionist stereotypes is blunted when both 
are peoled. Even our sense of the physiognomy 
of tke work, so congenial to Sandler, is 
threatened by the lumping together of an artist 

¿ses the brush as a dancing point with one 
gre stirs all the paint up like a gumbo. It is 
-imperative to establish a scale of gesture, from 
sensuous touch to anxious erasure, from the 
picturesque to the existential. Unless the vari- 
ety of “gestural” realism is charted, the artists, 
given Sandler’s scheme, are all in orbit around 
de Kooning, like planetary dust. 

In ene way The New York School is a better 
book than The Triumph of American Painting. 
When Sandler wrote the earlier book many of 
the Abstract Expressionists who were his sub- 
jects were alive and would not tolerate compar- 
ative discussion. Thus the book has a tendency 
to retreat to the monographic chapter, which 
limits:the range and thoroughness of group and 
‘connective discussion. In The New York 
Schocl, however, there is a convincing sense of 
the ciży as a busy place crowded with artists in 
the intricacies of contact. 

LAWRENCE ALLOWAY 






Allen Wardwell, Objects of Bright Pride; 
Northwest Coast Indian Art from the Amer- 
icar Museum of Natural History, New York, 
The Center for Inter-American Relations and 
the American Federation of Arts (distributed 
by University of Washington Press, Seattle), 
1978, $17.95. 


s Like African art, which the public came to 
“admire only after European artists of the early 
20th century found in it significant artistic 
merit, the paintings and sculptures of North- 
west Coast Indians needed first to be taken up 
by artists to be considered acceptable art. Be- 
fore tne 1940s, when this art finally arrived, 
exhibits of Northwest Coast materials in New 
York City appeared as ethnographic specimens 
at the American Museum of Natural History 
rather than as art objects at the Metropolitan 
Museum. In 1946, the Betty Parsons Gallery in 
New York exhibited Northwest Coast Indian 
paintings in response to the growing interest of 
several artists in the visual characteristics of 
this art. What intrigued painters about these 
_ worksis best expressed by Barnett Newman in 
«his cazalog essay: “Here, then, among a group 
of several peoples the dominant aesthetic tra- 
dition was abstract ... Their concern ... was 
not with the symmetry but with the nature of 
organism; the metaphysical pattern of life.” 
Before the 1940s, most published information 
on Northwest Coast art appeared in anthropo- 
logical rather than art-oriented books. Now, 
with ics acceptance as art, literature exploring 
the aesthetic and iconographic significance of 
this material has begun to appear regularly. A 
recent book on the subject is Objects of Bright 
Pride, a catalog of the traveling exhibition of 
Northwest Coast artworks from the American 
Museem of Natural History, by Allen Ward- 
well, director of Asia House Gallery. In order to 
“evaluate this book, one must place it within the 
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historical development of literature on North- 
west Coast Art. 

In the 1950s and 1960s the first phase of this 
literature emphasized the interrelations be- 
tween art and society. An early example of this 
tvpe of work is Robert Inverarity’s Art of the 
Northwest Coast Indians (1950). The introduc- 
tory essay presents general information on en- 
vironment, economics, social structure, and re- 
ligion as it relates to the art. The 279 plates 
provide an adequate overview of the major 
artistic monuments of the area, but, because of 
the vast quantities of Northwest Coast art, they 
are by no means exhaustive. Published exam- 
ples of Northwest Coast art proliferated during 
the 1960s in books that had formats substan- 
tially similar to Inverarity’s: a general survey of 
society plus plates. An outstanding example is 
Erna Gunther's Art in the Life of the Northwest 
Coast Indians (1966), which analyzes, in great 
depth, the social and religious significance of 
Northwest Coast art in the collection of the 
Portland Museum. 

In the late 1960s and 1970s writers became 
more specific and in a variety of ways attempted 
to provide new perspectives on, and new ideas 
about, Northwest Coast art. One approach, ex- 
emplified by Bill Holm’s Crooked Beak of 
Heaven (1972), which concentrates on the 
Kwakiutl, treats the art of a specific tribe ex- 
tensively and thoroughly. Another, seen in Wil- 
liam Sturtevant’s Boxes and Bowls (1974) as 
well in as Edward Malin’s A World of Faces: 
Masks of the Northwest Coast Indians (1978), 
provides penetrating analyses of a specific type 
of art from different tribes. Form and Freedom: 
a Dialogue on Northwest Coast Indian Art 
(1975) initiates a major new perspective. The 
text, a series of transcribed conversations about 
individual pieces between William Reid, a 
Haida artist and Bill Holm, a sculptor and 
Northwest Coast art scholar, provides both fac- 
tual information on the artworks as well as 
aesthetic critiques from both native and West- 
ern perspectives. Edmund Carpenter’s intro- 
ductory essay discusses the fascination North- 
west Coast art had for Surrealists like Max 
Ernst, structuralists like Lévi-Strauss, and col- 
lectors like G. T. Emmons and Louis Shotridge. 
The book is a prime example of the extent to 
which Northwest Coast art books had pro- 
gressed beyond the earlier society/art format. 

Considering the range of new approaches to 
Northwest Coast art, it was exciting to antici- 
pate what might come from a catalog of art 
from the American Museum of Natural History, 
whose collection is both enormous and unus- 
ually well documented. Objects of Bright Pride 
contains two introductory essays, one of which 
satisfies this expectation. In the section entitled 
“The Formation of a Great Collection,” Ward- 
well presents a great deal of hitherto unpub- 
lished information on the acquisition of the 
Museum's Northwest Coast holdings. The men 
of varied backgrounds who purchased this art 
from the natives between 1880 and 1900—J. W. 
Powell, Superintendant for Indian Affairs in 
British Columbia, G. T. Emmons, naval lieuten- 
ant, and Franz Boas, anthropologist—shared 


with museum officials and financial backers a 
serious commitment to preserving the art of an 
already severely eroded culture. Wardwell pub- 
lishes letters to that effect and presents infor- 
mation on the number of objects and the 
amounts spent on their acquisition. A fascinat- 
ing interrelation between the Eastern elite and 
the Northwest Coast natives becomes apparent 
on reading the list of some of the patrons of 
these acquisitions: Collis Huntington, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, John D. Rockefeller, and John Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

Wardwell’s other essay, “An Introduction to 
the Art,” is by no means as informative and 
useful as is his essay on the collection. Return- 
ing to the preoccupations of the 1950s and 
1960s, he presents a general overview of North- 
west Coast environment, economics, social 
structure, and art. His categorization of art into 
three functional types—art for heraldic display, 
for secret society initiations, and for shamans— 
was developed in a far more thorough manner 
in 1966 by Gunther. Most of his comments on 
the art, although general, are valid enough, but 
certain of his statements are questionable. For 
example, he fails to support his assertion that 
shamanic paraphernalia has “more of a magical 
or surreal quality to it” than heraldic or cere- 
monial art. One reads this comment to mean 
that shamanic pieces are more distorted or have 
an eerier quality than other types. This is not 
true in the majority of cases, since much sha- 
manic paraphernalia from the Northwest Coast 
is virtually indistinguishable from secular art, 
as becomes readily apparent if one looks at the 
plates of shamans’ masks and notices their 
striking similarity to potlatch masks. 

Included in the essay is a list of three “dis- 
tinctive” objects of Northwest Coast art: the 
bentwood box, totem pole, and transforma- 
tional mask. It is curious that Wardwell singles 
out these particular items, since, although there 
were several bentwood boxes, there were only 
two transformational masks and no totem poles 
in the exhibition. While Wardwell does include 
in the text four plates of villages that show 
totem poles, nowhere are these specifically re- 
ferred to or analyzed. As for the transforma- 
tional mask, it is indeed a distinctive object, 
containing as it does two different masks. When 
closed it looks like most other Northwest Coast 
masks, but when opened by manipulating 
strings it reveals another mask hidden beneath 
the first. The catalog’s cover illustrates an open 
transformational mask which is shown closed 
in the plates. It is unfortunate that these illus- 
trations are not cross-referenced. 

The plates are organized into the conven- 
tional categories such as masks, daggers, and 
shaman’s charms. Certain articles, however, are 
incorrectly categorized. A comb is illustrated 
among the charms; a “ceremonial food tray” is 
found among the spoons and ladles rather than, 
properly, among boxes, bowls, and chests. 
Within each category, objects from different 
tribes and for different purposes are presented 
together and seem to lack a system of organi- 
zation. For example, secular, ceremonial, and 
shamanic masks from all over the coast appear 
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A New Edition of Hartt’s Authoritative Survey on 
Italian Renaissance Art 


HISTORY OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART, Second Edition 


Frederick Hartt, University of Virginia 


New edition of a widely acclaimed, authoritative survey of ALL the visual arts of the Italian Renaissance — 
painting, sculpture, and architecture—and the immediately preceding period, from the late 13th century to nearly 
the end of the 16th. The entire volume has been updated, based on the author's extensive study of recent literature, 
and includes many of Hartt’s own new and important ideas. 

The author, a renowned authority on the subject, discusses, at length, the revolutionary figures and major 
movements of the period, and of course the great masters, such as Giotto, Donatello, Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Raphael, and many others. The narrative is free of critical and technical jargon, and is lively, 
informative and rich in developmental detail. Hartt presents individudal works of art in the context of the artists’ 
lives, and the contemporary social, political, religious, and literary climates which affected them. He shows how 
the works fulfilled specific needs on the part of both artist and patron, and indicates how the meanings of the works 4 
were intended to be interpreted. Each work of art is superbly illustrated with a photographic reproduction—-many 
in full color—and placed in close proximity of the text discussion. 

“New” features include expanded treatment of the Trecento and the Cinquecento; more artists and works of 
art from regions outside Tuscany; a discussion of early Italian art and its relationship to Byzantine and Gothic art; an 
expanded and totally recast section on technique that provides a fuller consideration of the role of drawing; 
and citing and discussion of recent literature, including the most revolutionary discoveries by Millard Meiss, 
Christoph Luitpold Frommel, Alistair Smart, Phyllis Lehmann, and many more. Contains 8 new color plates, 

32 black and white illustrations and features some works only recently restored. 


1980 684 pp. (est.) Cloth $20.95 
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A! w Volume In The Sources And Documents — 
Part Of The History Of Art Series 


ITALIAN ART (1400-1500): Sources and Documents 


Creighton Gilbert, Cornell University 


With strong emphasis given to the various centers of art such as Venice and Milan, this book presents anew approach to the 
art of the early Renaissance in Italy, based entirely on original statements made at that time by the artists and their public. 
Contains Albert's On Painting and the first English translation of Ghiberti’s Second Commentary——his most important writing. Also 
includes many others discovered by the editor in inaccessible early printed books, and even in manuscript form! 

What did Lorenzo the Magniticent say were the three basic things needed tor a good painting? How did Saint Bernardino 
react to the great “Annunication” by Simone Martini? How many painters and sculptors had workshops in Florence in 1470? 
Facts that not even specialists have determined are now available to students in this novel text. Pulling such vivid particulars 
from this period together, the text allows the reader to see the art of the age through the eyes of its original intended audience: 
what the new Renaissance art meant to the people at that time. Also makes a valuable reference tool for professors and other art 
historians. * 
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A Revision Of A Successful Art Appreciation Text 


ART: THE WAY IT IS, Second Edition 


John Adkins Richardson, Southern Illinois University at Edwardville 


Second edition of this unique and thoroughly refreshing text has been revised based on user 
recommendation and feedback. Completely updated, the sections on architecture have been enlarged, 
with particular emphasis on the modern period. This includes the controversial Pompidou Center in 
Paris, Minimalism, Conceptual Art, Earth Sculpture, and Fiber Art. 

Laying aside standard art-appreciation teaching methods, Richardson concentrates on what is 
immediate, timeless, and fundamental. He deals with questions most beginners ask about art in a simple, 
clear style and explains the basic principles by starting with material most familiar to the reader. All 
embracing, the text deals with masterpieces and comic strip characters alike: Popular illustrations such 
as Charlie Brown and Flash Gordon rub shoulders with Madame Matisse and the Venus of Urbino! 

The author shows at the outset that pictorial art is founded on habits of perception, not on objective 
“laws,” and his focus is always on the artwork in relation to a specific viewer in a specific time and place. 
He consistently explores perspective, line and volume, light and shade, color, and space in terms of 
different artists, periods, societies, and conventions. After securely priming the reader with regard 
to first principles, he moves to discuss composition and does so in a manner that truly shows the 
interdependence of form and content. The reader learns to separate the incidental from the essential, 
the ephemeral from the permanent, and to discriminate between styles, movements, and periods. 

The concrete aspects of art are then explored, and the author describes the important materials and 
processes used by artists: painting and drawing, printmaking, photomechanical reproduction, 
techniques of sculpture, and the principles of architecture. 

in-text aids include orderly explanations and step-by-step diagrams, plus convenient reference 
features: a glossary, a guide to the pronunciation of artists’ names, a selected bibliography, and an index. 
Offers a brilliant selection of illustrations, many new to this edition; nearly all diagrams have been 
redrawn for increased clarity. 

In summary, ART: THE WAY IT IS breaks down barriers. The author's goal— restoring the intense 
perception which the mass media has dulled —is definitely achieved. The freshness of its approach 
bridges the gap between art history and the other humanities, and between novice and scholar alike. An 
ideal text for those requiring a compact yet comprehensive introduction into the absorbing field of art. 


1980 350 pp. (est.) Paper $9.95 
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in what seems to be a haphazard arrangement. 
It would at least have been useful to organize 
the plates according to Wardwell’s three func- 
tional categories. 

The very selection of pieces published raises 
another objection to the book: most of the 
objects are visually similar to many already 
published specimens, For example, two Chilkat 
blankets and one hide shirt appear in the tex- 
tiles and painted hides category. Almost every 
book on Northwest Coast art illustrates blan- 
kets which, because of the strict conventions 
imposed on their manufacture, are all quite 
similar. It would have expanded the knowledge 
of Northwest Coast art if Wardwell had pub- 
lished more painted hide costumes, which have 
varied style and symbolism, instead of the stan- 
dardized blankets. Only a handful of pieces in 
this catalog lay claim to any degree of unusual- 
ness. They are several shaman’s maskettes that 
are rarely published, three oyster catcher rat- 
tles of iconographic interest, and a Kwakiutl 
food dish in the form of a killer whale with a 
modeled human head emerging from its tail, 
which has extraordinary artistic merit in its 
juxtaposition of two- and three-dimensionality. 

The contents of Objects of Bright Pride fail 
to provide the reader with new information or 
new analyses. Instead of effectively consolidat- 
ing past specialized scholarship, Wardwell sim- 
ply recapitulates well-established generalities. 
Along the same lines, since many standard or 
conventional examples of Northwest Coast art 
have already been published, it seems time for 
the more unusual or unique pieces to be shown. 
There are many such objects in the American 
Museum of Natural History’s storerooms; it is 
most unfortunate that Wardwell did not choose 
more of them for this catalog. 

ALDONA JONAITIS 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 
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FANTASTIC ILLUSTRATION AND DESIGN IN BRITAIN: 


letters to the editor 


To the Editor: 


I would like to draw your readers’ attention to 
the fact that Annemarie Springer’s article “Ter- 
rorism and Anarchy” in the summer issue of 
the Art Journal is little more than a rewording 
of the article my wife and I published in the 
Burlington Magazine in 1960. 

Six of her eight illustrations are directly from 
our article (the Steinlen, however, is a litho- 
graph she incorrectly labels “crayon drawing”), 
and the remaining two are from publications 
and authors given prominence in my wife's book 
of 1961, The Artist and Social Reform. 

Polite acknowledgement of our writings is no 
excuse for this entirely unoriginal piece of writ- 
ing. 


ROBERT L. HERBERT 
Yale University 
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To the Editor: 


It is regrettable that Professor Herbert has not 
read my article before making the above accu- 
sation. If he had done so, he would no doubt 
have noticed that I have clearly stated in the 
title as well as in the third paragraph that my 
intent was the “examination of imagery” of the 
graphics in question. 

The article which Professor Herbert and his 
wife published in 1960 in the Burlington Mag- 
azine made no attempt to trace anarchist im- 
ages to previous art. I have done so, and therein 
lies the originality of my study. 

Steinlen’s La Liberatrice of 1903 is listed in 
Ernest de Crauzat, L’Oeuvre gravé et lithogra- 
phié de Steinlen, catalogue descriptif et ana- 
lytique, Paris, Société de Propagation des 
Livres d’Art, 1913 on page 84, no. 252 as “cra- 
yon, reproduced in black in Les Temps Nou- 
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Art, 1978. 464 pp., lls. $18.95. 
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veaux, 1903.” There has not been any “incorrect 
labeling.” 
ANNEMARIE SPRINGER , 


To the Editor: 


I wish to comment on Stephen Foster’s article, 
“Picasso's Sculpture of 1907-1908: ... ”, in 
which the author frequently refers to an essay 
of mine, “Primitivism in the Early Sculpture of 
Picasso.” He characterizes Picasso’s “‘pre-1907 
work” and “his work of 1909 and later” as 
“manifestations of formalism.” The problem 
with this and other interpretations Stephen 
Foster has developed is that he has made an 
aesthetic, a motivation, and style out of for- 
malism for both Picasso and myself, rather than 
viewing it as one of a number of art historical _ 
and artistic methods. I do NOT view my essay, @ 
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- my dissertation, or more importantly Picasso’s 

early art, as merely formalistic. I am not mis- 
_ quoted in Professor Foster’s article, but the 
ws quotes lack the proper context and in the final 
- mention of my name (the last sentence on p. 
` 270) I am associated with a point of view (for- 
_ malism) through reference to a work by Picasso 
which I did not even discuss in the essay cited. 
More significantly, should one of the greatest 
artists of the century be reduced to a vacillation 
between “manifestations of formalism” and 
“change in the absence of reasons”? 

Ecually untenabie is Professor Foster’s pre- 
sentation of the 1907-8 period as one of “change 
in the absence of reasons” or “in the compara- 
tive absence of ‘reasons’ for doing it in any 
particular way.” This last claim seems an at- 
tempt to try to make a Dadaist out of Picasso 
of the Tzara type before the fact. He reduces 
the importance of primitivism to the dangerous 
and erroneous positions: that Iberian sculpture 
is folk art, that the folk artist has an “involun- 
tary commitment te unreasoned development,” 
and that (especial.y Gauguin) was among “con- 
ventional sources.” The author’s use of terms 
such as “folk,” “cegraded historical position,” 
and ‘originality of incompetence” seems to be 
a backhanded wey of unnecessarily devaluing 
Iberian art and misrepresenting it and the other 
tradžions on which Picasso drew. As I stated in 
my essay in 1978, “Primitivism was not a style 
or a collection of motifs. It was a way of thinking 
whica became the content of much of his (Pi- 
casse’s) art...” 

¿o I doubt if any of the authors Foster cites 

* believe in the “guided” type of development he 

attrinutes to them. The author's idea of 

“change in the ebsence of reason” is better 

appbed to his own theory than the artist he is 
discussing or the sources he is citing. 

RON JOHNSON 

Humboldt State University 

Arcata, California 





To tae Editor: 


Professor Johnson has formulated a number of 
positions for me that are neither the ones I care 
to oecupy nor the ones set out in my paper. I 
_ Shall take up his objections in the order in 
-which he sets theavout. First, what he refers to 
“as my “characterization” of the “pre-1907 work” 
_ and ‘his work of 1909 and later” is no charac- 
- terization at all. My point is that using the 
_ intervening work as a bridge between the earlier 
and later manifestations of formalism (this is 
not co posit an aesthetic, motivation and style 
- out.of formalism) was questionable ... “in any 
developmental sense.” Further, I do not refer 
to Johnson’s essay as “merely formalistic” nor 
do I believe it to be so. Indeed, on page 268 I 
say quite plainly that Johnson “recognizes the 
insucficiency of a purely formalistic interpreta- 
tion,’ although I do believe there is a tacit 
stram of formal analysis in his argument for 
this material. In characterizing my own posi- 
uon, Johnson is guilty of precisely what he 
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imputes to me. Does he really believe that I 
wish to reduce (or have reduced) Picasso’s work 
to a mere vacillation between “manifestations 
of formalism” and “changes in the absence of 
reasons’? Nor do I wish to make Picasso a 
Dadaist and references to “changes in the ab- 
sence of reasons” or “in the comparative ab- 
sence of ‘reasons’ for doing it in any particular 
way” do not necessarily lead to the conclusions 
Johnson has reached. It is worth recalling, how- 
ever, that the Dadaists were not responsible for 
all the procedures and ideas they espoused, 
including those referred to above. 

The remainder of Johnson’s letter strikes me 
as a chain of thoroughly uninformative asser- 
tions. All three of the “dangerous positions” he 
cites are certainly arguable (which is the basis 
upon which Johnson should have approached 
them) but not vulnerable to empty accusations 
of erroneousness. “Folk” need not be a pejo- 
rative term; on the contrary, it enjoyed rather 
wide acceptance among early 20th-century art- 
ists as an honorific term. Referring to a “de- 
graded historical position” does not imply that 
the art itself is degraded except in terms of its 
relative historical position to, or descent from, 
a “high” culture. If I had meant degraded art, 
I would have said degraded art. What Johnson 
refers to here is not my position but that of the 
art historians who refuse to accept this art into 
the domain of masterpieces taught in our uni- 
versities and published in our journals. This is, 
I assure you, none of my doing. 

Finally, evidence is presented in my article 
that Picasso’s contemporaries did see this work 
in the light I have suggested. To counter my 
position, an author with an opposite point of 
view must produce counter-evidence indicating 
that Picasso and his contemporaries perceived 
it as “great” art. 

For the above reasons, among others, I have 
found the tone of Johnson’s letter largely po- 
lemical and altogether unsuited to resolving 
disagreements that should be conducted along 
more substantive lines. 

STEPHEN C. FOSTER 
University of Iowa 


To the Editor: 


I am grateful for the generous space you allotted 
to the review of my book Velazquez: The Art 
of Painting (Spring, 1979). 

It is gratifying to note that Prof. Moffitt 
comments approvingly on many aspects of my 
study. He seems, however, to have difficulty in 
distinguishing between his own opinions—not 
previously published—and materials contained 
in the work that he reviews. A glaring instance 
of this is his treatment of my discussion of the 
traditional story of Alexander and Apelles in 
relation to Las Meninas. | wrote: “In Pacheco’s 
Arte de la Pintura there were no fewer than 41 
references to Apelles.” In his review, Moffitt 
states: “Our rejoinder is to note that ... Pa- 
checo in his Arte de la Pintura, for instance, 
referred to Apelles no less than 41 times...” 


It is odd, to say the least, that the reviewer 
failed to acknowledge the origin in my book of 
his assertion about the numerical count. In 
effect, he repeatedly uses facts and arguments 
that are present in my book—without acknowl- 
edging their origin there—seemingly in order to 
allege that these observations contradict posi- 
tions taken in the book. The falsity of these 
allegations will be obvious to anyone who com- 
pares the text of the book with Moffitt’s review. 

Just as he appropriates, in purported refu- 
tation of my argument, the citation of Pacheco 
that appeared in my book, Moffitt also uses a 
quotation from Pliny, likewise cited in the book, 
to refute an argument he wrongly attributes to 
me and stigmatizes for its “inherent silliness.” 
As in his treatment of the Pacheco citation, he 
fails to record the fact that the reference to 
Pliny is given in the work under review. For a 
reviewer to use material specifically cited in a 
work he is reviewing, without noting its appear- 
ance there, seems exceptionally misleading and 
unfair. In this instance Moffitt was careless not 
only in failing to give credit for materials pres- 
ent in my work, but also in chiding me for a 
view—indeed an “alarming ... insistence’”-— 
which is entirely absent from the book. Nothing 
in this book or in anything I have ever written 
would support the view that Velazquez was 
“guilty, even by implication, of such carnal am- 
bitions directed at the diminutive person of the 
sub-teen [actually, as I noted on page 130, five- 
year-old] Infanta Margarita Maria.” 

A further instance of Moffitt’s propensity to 
appropriate to himself (and criticize me for 
omitting) materials that are conspicuously pres- 
ent in my bock lies in his assertion that he 
“would instead [my emphasis] prefer to analyze 
[Las Meninas}, within the much more general 
tradition of ‘The Artist in his Studio.’” Surely 
any reader of this sentence in Moffitt’s review 
would feel justified in making the inference that 
my book had failed to relate Las Meninas to 
the tradition of depictions of the artist in his 
studio. This is utterly false. In fact, pages 147- 
154 and pages 185-202 deal specifically with 
this relationship, including numerous reproduc- 
tions of examples ranging from a manuscript 
illumination by the Master of 1402 to one of 
Picasso’s Variations on “Las Meninas,” and 
referring to a work as recent as Juan Downey's 
installation and performance piece of 1975. 

In one case, Moffitt claims credit for the 
independent discovery, though not publication, 
of an observation in my book (concerning gal- 
lery pictures) which he refers to as a “fairly 
novel insight.” The propriety of advancing such 
a claim in the context of a book review seems 
highly doubtful. By doing this, Moffitt makes it 
clearer why, in the instances previously noted, 
he has confused my ideas and the fruits of my 
research, as presented in the book, with his own 
aspirations. 

Moffitt notes one error in my book, which I 
am glad to see publicly corrected: the title of 
Fig. 83 should read: The Judgment of Midas. 
He also introduces some questionable judg- 
ments of his own. In order to keep this letter to 





reasonable length, I will briefly mention only 
two of them here. First, he suggests the possi- 
bility that The Meal in Leningrad (for which 
he prefers the title Three Men at a Table, 
though the picture contains figures of two men 
and a boy) might depict the Supper at Emmaus, 
illustrating “the moment before the serving boy 
and the two Pilgrims ‘recognized Him; and He 
vanished out of their sight.” The absence of 
any figure that could represent Christ, as well 
as the roguish byplay revealed through the 
gestures and facial expressions of the two 
younger figures, would surely rule out this in- 
terpretation. The second example concerns 
Velazquez’s self-portrait in Las Meninas, which 
Moffitt would follow Tolnay in interpreting as 
“an illustration of the mental process of disegno 
interno,” advancing in support of this idea a 
print that glorifies the painter’s brush and its 
power to actualize the potential—the contrary 
of disegno interno! 

MADLYN MILLNER KAHR 


To the Editor: 


It appears that Madlyn Millner Kahr has cho- 
sen to take public umbrage at some points I 
raised in a review which some colleagues now 
think rather blandly worded and benevolently 
generous in general. 

Kahr states that “the reviewer [Moffitt] 
failed to acknowledge the origin in my book” 
(her emphasis) of his comments about her use 
of Pacheco’s Arte de la pintura (1638). I beg to 
differ. Any and all of my knowledge of Pacheco 
most decidedly does NOT have its origins in 
her book (my emphasis). Surprisingly enough, 
it seems that I have my own, often read, copy 
of this essential work. I counted the Pacheco 
references on my own in order to point up the 
stereotypical nature of the Apelles reference, 
which I therefore find too vague (see also, A. 
Pigler, Barockthemen, vol. Il, for a number of 
such “Apelles-Alexander-Campaspe” paintings, 
none of which really reminds me of Velazquez’s 
Meninas). 

On the other hand, Kahr chides the reviewer 
because I was rash enough to quote from Pliny 
{also in my library), specifically in order to show 
(I repeat} the “inherent silliness” of a formula 
(her central thesis) which must literally—and 
inevitably——create, given the cast of characters 
in the painting, an equivalence “Velazquez/ 
Philip [V/Infanta = Apelles/Alexander/Cam- 
paspe.” The problem is this: if we are to cite 
King and Painter, how are we going to cope 
with in Plinian terms—or ignore—the brightly 
lit, centrally placed, “‘sub-teen” female figure in 
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the middle of the painting? If this is another 
pictorialization of a topos derived from Pliny, 
then surely—with these three given people—it 
must then represent Apelles and Alexander— 
and Campaspe. Rather than again quoting 
Pliny (now hopefully recognized, like Pacheco, 
to have another fons et origo, perhaps one 
outside of Kahr’s book), I shall instead quote 
from Pacheco, as this is a written testimony 
which, without doubt, would have been fore- 
most in the mind of the painter, as its author 
was his beloved teacher as well as his father-in- 
law. His description of the essential triad Al- 
exander-Apelles-Campaspe reads as follows in 
the original (Arie, reprint: Madrid, 1956, vol. I, 
p. 103): “ ... tanta fué la autoridad de Apeles 
con Alexandro. Honrole de manera que, habién- 
dole mostrado la mas hermosa de sus amigas 
para que él [Velazquez-Apelles??] la retratase, 
sintiendo [sic: sabiendo] que Apeles se habia 
aficionado della, se la entrego; que no fué la 
menor de sus victorias.” From this contempo- 
rary situational perspective of potential “sur- 
render” and latent eroticism, it may be recog- 
nized that my comment about Velazquez’s hy- 
pothetical “carnal ambitions directed at the 
[five-year-old] Infanta” was of the tongue-in- 
cheek sort, encouraged by a number of other 
anachronistic “neo-Freudianisms” encountered 
in the rest of the text, and which I called to task 
in my review. Anyway, the Alexander-Apelles 
thesis was better argued by Jonathan Brown in 
a CAA lecture which antedated Kahr’s article 
(which was included in her book), Brown’s ob- 
servations are included in his Images and Ideas 
in 17th Century Spanish Painting (1978). 
Moffitt’s supposed “propensity to appropri- 
ate” Kahr’s materials is also shown by his ci- 
tation of M. Winner’s article dealing with, as I 
put it, “the much more general tradition of “The 
Artist in His Studio.” Admittedly, Kahr did 
deal with this topic—but evidently I preferred 
Winner's winning remarks. But note the con- 
text: as I said immediately preceding in the 
review, I instead preferred to analyze Las Men- 
inas from the generalized perspective of such a 
common topos specifically because such an ap- 
proach avoids “narrow limitations, such as that 
imposed by the (wrong, as I have shown) eate- 
gories of “Apelles Painting Campaspe’” or Flem- 
ish ‘gallery-pictures,’ although we may consider 
these as tangent contributory factors.” My 
mention of this second category causes Kahr to 
question my ethics in dealing with such a topic, 
being one for which, she asserts, “Moffitt claims 
credit [??really??] ... though not publication.” 
Although I capriciously chose to call such pic- 
tures “Pinakothekbilder” in the review, in ac- 
tuality they were called Constkammers in the 


17th century. Ergo, as this was apparently a 
rather commonplace genre, my remark repre- 
sents a personal apercu, hence one not worthy 
of “publication” or other such lapidary inscrip- 
tions, although perhaps a passing mention ina. 
book review. ind 

In regard to the plausibility of my identifi- 
cation of the “Meals” in Budapest and Lenin- 
grad as possibly novel variations on the “Supper 
at Emmaus” theme, one shall just have to await 
(with un-bated breath) my forthcoming article 
in TRAZA Y BAZA, which has 36 endnotes 
passing for psuedo-documentation and a 
lengthy appendix taken from Cornelius a Lap- 
ide’s standard Counter-Reformation Commen- 
taria on the Scriptures. 

Her last triumphant whoop deals with my 
correlation of the end-piece of Carducho’s Did- 
logos de la pintura (1633) to Velazquez’s poised 
brush in Las Meninas, both motifs, as I see it, _ 
being linked to the concept of disegno interno. W 
For those not familiar with Carducho’s impor- — 
tant treatise, it is worth noting that the print 
was preceded by a series of written arguments 
dealing with the central issue confronting 
painters like Velazquez: the acceptance of la 
pintura among the artes liberales. I may also 
remind those who may be interested in such 
arid arguments that De Tolnay stated that “dis- 
egno interno [is] in the mind of the artist, 
independent of the realization of his idea in the 
‘matter,’ that is, of the disegno esterno.” Hence, 
Carducho’s brush suspended in potentia, like 
Velazquez’s, indeed seems to represent a poten- 
tiality, not the externalized, physical applica- 
tion of the brush into the canvas: both represent 


a moment before the act of painting or “exter- 4 


nalizing” the “IDEA” of the painter. Further- 
more, this mode of “pictorializing” a specific 
artists’ instrument as a symbolic reflection of 
the artist’s cosa mentale was scarcely unique to 
Carducho (or Velazquez), and may, moreover, 
be conveniently illustrated in a sonnet by Mi- 
chelangelo, he being another artist, we might 
assume, known to both Carducho and Velaz- 
quez. As the noted Florentine put it: “Non ha 
lottimo artista in se alcun concetto, / Che un 
marmo solo in se non circoscriva, / Col suo 
soverchio; e SOLO A QUELLO [IDEA] AR- 
RIVA / LA MAN CHE UBBIDISCHE 
ALL INTELLETTO.” The result is that in the 
end I must beg to disagree, especially with 
Kahr’s final, withering blast, dealing with “a 
print that glorifies the painter's brush and its _ 
[potential] power to actualize the potential 
{which is] the contrary of disegno interno!” Au 
contraire ... 
JOHN F. MOFFITT 
New Mexico State University 
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Paul Barolsky. “Beyond the content of the book which is 
both fascinating and highly readable. the presentation and 
design deserve mention. Footnotes are brief and succinct 
and appear contiguous to the reference on the inner 
margin of each page. . . . One novel reference tool is 
Barolsky's multiple use of illustrations.” —Musuem 
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The Géttingen Model Book: A Facsimile 
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The classic textbook for the undergraduate survey 
course, Art Through the Ages provides a soundly 
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GAIL FEIGENBAUM 


Known chiefly for his portraits of the Genoese 
aristocracy and the English court, Anthony 
Van Dyck also painted religious subjects, an 
important aspect of his work that until now has 
been little explored. Focusing on the religious 
works, this handsomely illustrated volume 
concentrates on paintings, oil sketches, and 
drawings from three different phases of the 
artist's career. A Publication of The Art Museum, 
Princeton University. 110 illus., 1 in color. 
10%6x11". Cloth, $28.50. Paper, $13.50 
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Late Antique and Early Christian Art, 
Third to Seventh Century 


Edited by KURT WEITZMANN 


Covering the exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in the fall of 1977, this long 
awaited catalogue documents the largest 
exhibition of Late Antique/Early Christian art 
ever organized. “(This work] will undoubtedly 
become a standard point of reference for 
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likely to mount such a show again. Kurt 
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illustrations—the changes in the meaning of the 
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70 color slides of contemporary sculpture and your subscription to 
Art in America on Slides. Yours on Approval 


A beautiful bonus . . . 5 color slides each of major works 
by 14 contemporary sculptors, including Dan Flavin, Sol 
LeWitt, Rober Murray, Lynda Benglis, Mary Miss, Ronald 
Bladen, George Sugarman, Charles Ginnever. Anne 
Healy, John de Andrea, Alice Aycock, Richard Serra, 
Mary Frank, and Ellsworth Kelly. This is a substantial, 
stunning complement to one of the most extraordinary 
advances in art education available to and already inuse 


~n universities and art museums across the country: Art 


in America on Slides! 

The major visual content of each volume of Art in 
America magazine is now vividly reproduced in a set of 
high-quality stides. All illustrative material accompany- 
Ing each article is included. The painting, prints, draw- 
ings, sculptures, photography and installations — splen- 
didly rendered in accurate full-color and faithful black 
and white. 
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in your slide set. 
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Art in America on Slides is not merely photographs 
of magazine pages and other printed material. Each set 
IS produced by direct transfer from the Original photo- 
graohic film used for the magazine illustrations. ensuring 
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The annual subscription price for Art in America on 
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Statement of Purpose by the 
Art Journal Editorial Board 


This issue of the Art Journal comes in a 
new format, with a new purpose, and with 
revised editorial policies. 

In its present incarnation the Art Journal 
seeks to be a journal of ideas and opinions 
and to focus on critical and aesthetic issues 
in the visual arts of our time. We believe 
that this objective can best be achieved by a 
thematic approach, bringing various view- 
points and methodologies to bear upon a 
significant area of inquiry. For that reason, 
each issue of the Art Journal will be de- 
voted to a single topic and will be edited by 
a Guest Editor. Both topics and Guest 
Editors are selected by the Editorial Board, 
which welcomes suggestions from the 
membership. We are pleased to have as 
our first Guest Editor Donald Saff, who 
brings to the topic ‘Printmaking, the 
Collaborative Art” extensive personal ex- 
perience both as artist/printmaker and as 
founder and first director of the print- 
making workshop Graphicstudio. 

Book reviews and museum news will 
reflect the new profile of the publication. 
Jennifer Licht, who organized many group 
and solo exhibitions of contemporary and 
avant-garde art while she was at The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art from 1962 to 1976, is 
the new Book Review Editor. Charles C. 
Eldredge, director of the Helen Foresman 
Spencer Museum of Art at The University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, and a scholar of modern 
European and American art, is the new 
Museum News Editor. We welcome them 
to their new assignments with warmth and 
gratitude. 

The Art Journal intends to build upon 
the special strength of the College Art 
Association: that we are an organization of 
artists, art historians, critics, and museum 
professionals. Indeed, the primary function 


of this publication is to encourage com- 


„munication within that community. 


The Art Journal Editorial Board is ap- 
pointed by the President of the College Art 
Association. The Chair of the Artist Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors is a mem- 
ber of the Art Journal Editorial Board. 


The Art Journal Editorial Board 

Anne Coffin Hanson, Yale University 
Ellen Lanyon, CAA Artist Committee Chair 
George Sadek, The Cooper Union 

Irving Sandler, SUNY, Purchase 
Managing Editor, Rose R. Weil 


The new format of this issue has been 
designed by Dean Morris with the support 
of the Center for Design and Typography, a 
research, education, and public service 
facility of The Cooper Union School of Art in 
cooperation with the Mergenthaler Group 
of Companies. 
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Donald Saff 


Editors Statement: 








Printmaking, 


the Collaborative Art 


Donald Saff, founder and director of 
Graphicstudio, is a professor of art 
at the University of South Florida. 








Often one conceives of the artist as a 
solitary soul, working independently and 
alone in the privacy of his studio. This 
somewhat romantic and stereotyped view 
of the artist and his work does not reflect 
the fact that art and life do not take form in 
a vacuum. For the most part, artists do not 
live in monastic circumstances, nor do 
they do their work independently of the 
help, interest, and influence of others. 

This is particularly true of the artist as a 
printmaker. With the emergence of a kind 
of renaissance in printmaking, the word 
collaboration has gained global promi- 
nence as a term referring to a myriad of 
relationships between the artist and those 
around him who in some way contribute 
something to the finished product. While 
the words collaboration and collaborator 
do not have precise definitions in contem- 
porary usage, they do indicate a growing 
importance being attached to individuals 
other than the artist who, in the end, signs 
the print. 

The recent focus on publishers, deal- 
ers, and individual master printers with 
their vast technological know-how has 
brought forth a new elite that, in some 
instances, takes on an importance almost 
equal to that of the artist himself. Although 
this period in printmaking could well be 
called “The Age of the Collaborator,” the 
particular nature of the relationship be- 
tween artist and collaborator, and collab- 
orator and final product, cannot be gen- 
eralized. Instead, the kinds of collabora- 
tive forces at work in contemporary print- 
making are so diverse, and unique to each 
individual artist and special circumstance, 
that only a broad inquiry can give us a feel 
for what is meant by “collaborative 
process.” 


This issue of the Art Journal contains a 
cross section of viewpoints on collabora- 
tion, as it occurred historically and as it 
now affects contemporary printmaking. 

Jim Dine, one of the world’s foremost 
printmakers, discusses his varied involve- 
ments with publishers, printers, and the 
marketplace in an insightful interview with 
Susie Hennessy. His statements reflect his 
determination to do his work and main- 
tain his autonomy and independence as an 
artist regardless of the external forces that 
necessarily impinge on the printmaker's 
world. 

The benefits and liabilities of print col- 
laboration in the modern world are explored 
in a probing manner by Garo Antreasian. 
He reviews the genesis of major contempo- 
rary ateliers and their impact on printed 
art and the marketplace and discusses the 
import of these forces for the artist who 
creates and prints his work himself. 

A personal statement by Kathan Brown 
reveals one publisher's attitude, philoso- 
phy, and methodology for preserving the 
artist's integrity and control of the author- 
ship of his work. A process of collaboration 
without intrusion is the object of her work- 
ing method. 

Alison Stewart comments on the lack of 
reliable data needed to form an accurate 
historical view of collaboration. Her 
speculations are revealing as to the con- 
tributions of guild artisans, monastic print- 
ers, blockcutters, and artists who cut their 
own blocks. This division of labor and 
responsibility in the production of wood- 
cuts seems to underlie our lack of under- 
standing of the extent to which the artisan 
has intruded upon, enhanced, or otherwise 
altered the artist’s vision. 

Finally, Karen Beall reviews the histor- 


ical development of lithographic work- 
shops, for which there is a reliable, docu- 
mented history. She shows there was a 
complex and extensive relationship be- 
tween artist and artisan from the begin- 
ning of lithography. In almost every case it 
was the artisan who extended the medium 
through technological innovations that 
made new artistic approaches desirable 
and accomplishable. 

These articles focus on the many contri- 
butions of individuals other that the artist 
to the development of printed art. The 
dangers of overzealous editorializing by 
publishers and the potential for the usur- 
pation of the artist’s prerogatives by a new 
technically oriented elite of artisans and 
atelier management are not to be over- 
looked. Each artist who would make prints 
must determine for himself his own best 
way of working—and the collaborator 
must inevitably adjust and conform to the 
artist's vision if the vital connections be- 
tween the artist and his work are to be 
preserved. End 
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Susie Hennessy 


A Conversation with 


Jim Dine 


Susie Hennessy is a graduate 
student at the University of South 
Florida. 

This interview took place in 
New York City on October 19, 1979. 





SH: Oftentimes, publishers see them- 
selves as editors. For example, Tatyana 
Grossman conceived of the idea of having 
Jobns work with Beckett, though the proj- 
ect was ultimately carried out by Paul 
Cornuall-Jones, and of having Rauschen- 
bere work with Robbe-Grillet. Do you 
find that the proofing and editioning of 
certain projects is affected by the various 
publishers and/or printers you have 
worked with, and how do they differ? 

JD: I've been involved with certain 
publishers—with Tatyana Grossman, Paul 
Cornwall-Jones, Don Saff—and they have 
all had their opinions on editing and how 
to stimulate me, I think. Grossman was the 
first publisher I worked with, and I stopped 
working with her in 1975. It wasn’t for me, 
finally, what she advocated. She put together 
Johns and Beckett, and Rauschenberg and 
Robbe-Grillet, both of which are extremely 
artificial collaborations, just famous people 
working with famous people, so it sells 
well. It was an interesting idea, I guess, but I 
didn’t see any connection between the two 
things. The Rivers-O’Hara Stones project I 
thought was a good collaboration, although 
visually I don’t think it is so good-looking. 
But that was a real collaboration. I collab- 
orated with Oscar Wilde, as it were, with 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 1 thought it 
was quite successful, but it was secondary: 
it came out of something natural, which was 
that I was designing the play. The play was 
not produced, so we salvaged something 
and made some prints out of the costume 
designs. That was done with Paul Cornwall- 
Jones. 

Cornwall-Jones had very good, stimu- 
lating ideas about editing. He was a very 
good person to get involved with in Europe. 
He was a real European. He knew the 
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Continent, a guy who was a real expert on 
cities. We printed in Amsterdam and Paris, 
and it was always very amusing to be taught 
about living in those cities. With Don Saff, 
the collaboration was because we were 
friends and because he knows a lot about 
the history of prints, about art, about all 
the things we have in common. These 
things are always a pleasure and a plus in 
my printmaking life with these editors. It is 
stimulating to me because they are giving 
approval all the time, and I love all of that. 
My relationship with Aldo Crommelynck 
has been a little different in that he really 
teaches technique more than anyone else— 
although I am sure that Saff knows all of 
the techniques-—but it is the training that 
Crommelynck had with Lecouriere and his 
experience in printing for Picasso that 
make him unique. He showed me how he 
made reproductions of Picasso paintings, 
for instance, which Picasso later signed. In 
that way, he taught himself etching tech- 
nique, so he has a vast vocabulary of the 
process. He has these nineteenth-century 
presses that he rebuilt himself. They pull 
out of a plate more than anything I have 
ever seen, anywhere. For some reason, 
you can't get that off a Brand press. He 
also has a great printer working for him; 
that is incidental, almost, but it is very 
good. I sit with Crommelynck and the 
collaboration is where he teaches me 
technique. 

In all of these cases, though, I couldn't 
sit with people if they weren't my friends. I 
stopped working with Cornwall-Jones after 
we fell out over business. I don’t feel he 
behaved as a friend (although he probably 
doesn’t think I did, either). To see Saff or 
Crommelynck is a pleasure always because 
there are other things involved. Irs the 


sociable life. On the other hand, the major- 
ity of my work in the last six years has been 
made by me, with my own printers, and by 
me stimulating myself. That has been 
equally interesting, if not more so, because 
I have nobody to sound off of, and therefore 
I've had to go on my own nerve, as they 
say. But my attitude towards collaboration 
has to do with interaction. It’s the same 
thing in drawing from the model, too. I 
really consider it is we—the model and 
1—making the drawing. I don’t draw anon- 
ymous people; I draw my family or friends 
very closely, and they talk all of the time 
while I am drawing them. That is always 
very interesting, very sociable, and very 
inspiring. 

SH: You can talk while you draw? 

JD: I always talk while I am drawing, 
because it’s my hand that’s doing it. I'm 
not drawing with my mouth. I do have one 
specific model I use in Vermont, and she's 
very helpful to me because she can sit very 
still for long periods of time—like an 
hour or so—without moving at all, and 
that is a collaboration that way. I'm very 
inspired by the way she looks. I'm interest- 
ed in all of these ways of being more 
sociable as an artist, because it’s quite 
lonesome to paint by yourself, although 
desirable most of the time. 

SH: I have read in the New York Times 
that you said, “Saff is the closest thing 
we have in America to Ambroise Vollard, 
and I am grateful to him every day for 
the inspiring pose be has assumed.” Gould 
you explain what you meant by that? 

JD: What I meant was that there are not 
really great publishers in America. I publish 
through Pace Editions, but that is just 
about distribution—that isn’t doing a job 
that a great publisher like Vollard did, or 
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even Cornwall-Jones in his day. Saff isn’t in 
business anymore. It would be nice if he 
were. 

SH: Do you think the fact that Saff is 
an artist himself has anything to do with 


your rapport? 


JD: Well, of course. Cornwall-Jones is 
not an artist, he’s an architect. That might 
have something to do with it, but I am not 
sure. I’m not sure that Crommelynck is an 
artist; I don’t know whether he is or he 
isn't. I've never seen any original work of 
his. It’s more about basic sensitivity. 

SH: How do you compare working 
with these famous printer-publishers to 
working with the not-so-famous print- 
ers, like Mitchell Friedman, Jeremy Dine, 
or the printers you have recently worked 
with in Israel? 

JD: That is more intimate, more like an 
extension of myself. They become like a 
tool for me. That has been the most com- 
fortable, I think, over the long run for me: 
to have these guys that are not interested in 
being publishers or whatever, but just in 





printing, and printing the way I like to have 
things printed. That is probably the most 
productive way for me. 

SH: Are you more comfortable at this 
point with etching rather than lithog- 
raphy? 

JD: In recent years I have been more 
excited by etching than I have by lithog- 
raphy, because I’ve felt that lithography 
Was too straight a reproductive method 
and that etching was drawing with acid. 
The product is something so different from 
what I can get from drawing, whereas with 
lithography you can approximate drawing. 
Plus that to work with great lithographers in 
America is to work with great prima donnas 
and pains-in-the-ass, and I don’t like it. | 
don't like working with those Tamarind 
people—those overly trained, highly tech- 
nical people. It’s not necessary. They are all 
just too well-trained. Who the hell cares 
about that? It's never improved the image at 
all. If the artist isn’t any good, what's the 
difference? I worked in Jerusalem with a 
guy who is simply trained. He can do just a 
few things, and he doesn’t lose much. He 


knows the climate. He knows he can deal 
with the stones. And I don’t really need any 
more than that. I was rather excited about 
working with lithography; it’s quite free, I 
think. In Israel, I also combined it with 
etching. I printed an image in lithography 
first, and then an etching over it, so it gave it 
more dimension. There’s something about 
lithography that is rather flat for me, com- 
pared with etching, which really is in relief. 

SH: Do you feel that there is a histori- 
cal context in which you are now work- 
ing in terms of the figure? The recent 
Portraits have as much psychological 
intensity as Munch and as much techni- 
cal enthusiasm as Degas. 

JD: Yes. I am quite pleased to have long 
links to the past. I come out of a tradition 
of European and northern European draw- 
ing and out of the American tradition of 
painting. By “American” I mean Abstract 
Expressionism— believe Abstract Expres- 
sionism comes from Europe, so it is similar 
in attitude. Just like Giacometti, I have 
trained myself by looking a lot at northern 
European drawing: German, British. French, 
and Dutch drawing. I don’t feel that I come 
from nowhere. I didn't just grow like 
Topsy. I am highly trained, mainly by my- 
self. I am still training, all of the time. 

“SH: Within its traditional context. the 
print was employed as a reproductive 
medium. Many of your recent prints 
have been integrally related to drau ings. 
What are among the considerations you 
make in the translation from drau ‘ing to 
print? 

JD: If I make a print fsom a drawing, I 
usually reduce it slightly because I like it to 
be different to begin with. Then, as I have 
done in the past few years, I use the sof 
ground technique to transfer it onto the 
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Fig.2 Jim Dine. 
Self-Portrait on JD Paper, 
1978. etching with 
drypoint. Mitchell 
Friedman and Jeremy 
Dine, printers. (courtesy 
Pace Editions) 


Fig.2 
plate in the first stage. And then I use hard 
ground and spray paint for aquatinting. 

SH: In terms of the economics of the 
print, does it disturb you that there is an 
artificially applied limitation to the 
number of prints, so that the commercial 
value remains high and the work appeals 
to an obviously limited audience? 
Rembrandt didn't limit his editions but 
printed plates until they were worn 
out; therefore, the edition size was a 
product of what the plate would yeild 
and not some arbitrary figure. 

JD: No. Sometimes it isn’t artificial. 
The plate will wear out if you don’t steel- 
face it. In Israel I had no facility for 
steel-facing, so the plate would wear out 
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a bit at times. It doesn’t disturb me, but I 
wish it weren't so artificial. I'm in it for 
making money, too, so it’s a commercial 
consideration not to continue. 

SH: Would you like to do more prints 
that have an illustrative connection, like 
The Picture of Dorian Gray? 

JD: No, I'm not interested in illustra- 
tion, or much less than I was. I’m interested 
in the subject being art, rather than the 
subject becoming something specific. 

SH: Do you have any close association 
with literary people now? 

JD: No, not now. I do see some poets. 
But there was a time in the late ‘60s when 
they were very important to me. I wasn't 
painting very much then. Ten years ago I 





was floundering about, looking around to 
see what it would be like to have a life in 
art. I wasn’t confident of my powers as an 
artist as I am now. I live now a life in art. 

SH: Do you think that art affects people 
as literature does? For example, could a 
painting ever move people to the degree 
that Karl Marx or Flaubert have with their 
writings? 

JD: I think it affects certain people that 
way, but I don’t think that generally art 
can reach people the way that literature 
does, because language is so much easier 
to understand. I think there are fewer 
people who trust their visual side of life. * 

SH: Why is that? 

JD: I don’t know why. Do you think that? 





Fig.3 Jim Dine and 
Don Saff at Hartford 
Art School, June 1979 
(photo: Barbara 
Calogero) 


SH: Yes, I think you're right. Literature 
is much more accessible and more palat- 
able to more people. 

JD: Yes, it is. It is more powerful, | 
think, but I don’t know. 

SH: In the process of reading you are 
set up: you can be guided, can be focused 
to come toa certain point, whereas visual 
art has to be immediately persuasive. 
And I think it takes a lot more work and 
most people don’t want to do that. 

JD: I know. And I don’t understand why. 

SH: What effect does geographic loca- 
tion have on you and your working habits? 

JD: I am stimulated by certain places in 
the world, like Paris, London, Vermont, 
and now Jerusalem. But I'm most happy 
when I am sitting in one place working. I 
need that solitude and the security of the 
studio, although I can work almost any- 
where, it seems. But I am affected by 
where I am. 

SH: Is it distracting for you to move 
around? 

JD: Yes. And it’s more distracting now 
than it has been for a long time. That’s why 
I enjoyed being in Jerusalem for three 
months. I sat, and just stayed there. I 
didn’t move around. 

SH: The still life paintings of last 
spring make direct reference to actual 
physical places. For example, two of the 
titles are A Still Life, Remembering Oslo, 
Autumn, 6 p.m., 1973 and The Night Forces 
Painterliness to Show Itself in a Clearer 
Way. Could an analogy be made between 
your use of objects as a vocabulary for 
feelings and the metaphorical use of time 
and space as an explanation of self? 

JD: I don’t think I can use time and 
place as a metaphor—it’s too fleeting. 
Time and place relate to the paintings just 


Fig.3 

as a way of remembering. Obviously, I 
titled them after I did them, so that I saw 
something in the paintings that reminded 
me of a way to title them, but I don’t think 
specifically. The titles were given more out 
of a sense of poetry. 

SH: In much of your work an environ- 
menial setting is absent. Do you feel that 
its presence would corrupt the integrity 
of the object or individual that is the 
primary subject? 

JD: What do you mean by “environ- 
mental setting’? Do you mean for instance 
a landscape around it, or where things 
are? 

SH: Yes, both of those things. 

JD: Most of the things are isolated. 
Well, I'm mainly interested in the single 
figure. I think it’s a very powerful image. 
My interest in art, in art history, is in the 
single figure—in the figure drawings, say, 
of Van Gogh. That interests me more than 
a landscape drawing does. I don’t know 
how I came to that interest; I just like 
isolated things by themselves. I don’t think 
a setting would corrupt, necessarily; it just 
isn’t my interest to put a single object in an 
environment usually. Putting it in an envi- 
ronment makes it more illustrative and 
distracting, I think. 

SH: Doesn't that have to do with what 





we just discussed about the function of 
space? 

JD: Maybe, but also I think it is more 
modern not to [place things in an environ- 
ment]. I don’t mean that in a self-conscious 
way, but I think I have learned the lesson 
from modern art that to put a thing in a 
room, and to depict the rest of the room, 
makes for a narrative kind of art that 
doesn’t interest me. I’m interested in the 
thing itself. I'm really interested in the 
subject being art, more and more. That 
isn’t always how I have felt. 

SH: Consistent with a line of analysis 
that would consider, for instance, how 
Cézanne’s eyes moved through a setting, 
or how Degas observed a given scene, 
how do you mark the paper—construct 
an image—as a result of how you “see”? 
How do you think that you “see” and 
make that translation to a two-dimen- 
sional surface? 

JD: I have no idea. 

SH: Do you ever think about it, even 
in retrospect? 

JD: No, I never do. I think that I get 
better at what I do because I keep training 
my eye continually to see more clearly, but 
I certainly don’t know how I do it. 

SH: There is no reflective kind of 
insight that comes to you, that you be- 
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Fig.4 Jim Dine, 

Little Black-and-White 
Self-Portrait, 7979, 
etching. (courtesy Pace 
Editions) 








Fig.4 
come cognizant of, in a work by Cézanne, 
of his attempt to depict simultaneous 
experiences, seeing objects from multiple 
points of view at the same moment? 

JD: No, there isn’t. I can’t talk about 
that. I really don’t know how I make art. I 
start somewhere. (It’s easier for me to talk 
about what I do when I draw than when I 
paint, because painting is more compli- 
cated.) When I start a drawing, I just look 
very hard and begin to make marks, and 
then erase the marks, and build up this 
history of marks. 

SH: So, it seems to be more in the 
process or activity that you find poten- 
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cy. When people look at your work, they 
see those marks, but they also see how 
Jim Dine sees that figure. It’s interesting 
when you look at your work. 

JD: Is it? You mean it’s there? 

SH: Yes, definitely there. 

JD: What’s there? 

SH: Well, it all has to do with isolating 
those objects or figures on a page. It is 
your feeling for them, and how it reads. 

JD: Thats the thing I couldn’t talk 
about because it is something that I think I 
invented. I mean, it just comes naturally to 
me. That’s part of the invention of making 
art. I do know that I never see a figure 


totally; I always see just a part of it. I try to 
see how it is put together. But I just make 
marks. I like to sully the paper, to get into 
it and make a bit of a mess and get going. 

SH: That is probably why there is 
such a lack of self-consciousness about 


your work, because you just don’t see it 


in these reflective terms. 

JD: Does it look like that in the work? 

SH: Yes. 

JD: Then you meant, why is the work 
unselfconscious? 

SH: Exactly. You don’t have that qual 
ity as a result. It’s not your responsibil- 
ity to do that. 





Fig.5 Jim Dine at 
Hartferd Art School, june 
1979. (photo: Barbara 
Calogero) 


Fig.6 Jim Dine and Aldo 
Crominelynck. (photo: 
Piero Crommelynck) 


Fig.5 


Fig.6 

JD: Right. I’m glad you said that. 

SH: Certainly I don’t suggest that you 
think about it before you do the work, or 
as you are doing it, but what about 
afterwards? 

JD: No, I know you don’t. You're talk- 
ing about afterwards. I don’t know why I 
do it. 

SH: But it is consistent. 
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JD: It is consistent, you think? I can't 
say. 

SH: You have also made references at 
other times to your interest in “interi- 
ors,” in an introspective sense. Would 
depicting objects or figures as you do be 
indicative of how you understand “inte- 
rior’ as a spatial term? 

JD: I'm interested in the life of the 





interior self, and that’s what I meant. 

SH: Wouldn't that have a bearing on 
these isolated figures? 

JD: Well, it might have a bearing if you 
interpreted it that way or read literary 
references into it, or something like that, 
but not as far as I am conscious of. 

SH: Does the construction of an image 
hold literary implications for you? Is 
there a correlation for you between the 
autonomy of a word and of an object, 
hetween a group of words and an ar- 
rangement of objects? For example, in 
poetry, the focus might be on the power 
of one word in isolation, or on words in 
crucial relationship to one another. 

JD: Very interesting. I don’t know. Do 
you mean the power of one word as op- 
posed to the power of a mark? 

SH: No, analogous to the power of 
one object. 

JD: I guess so. I don’t know. Listen, 
words to me are not the same. 

SH: OK. I dont want to labor the 
point. How, then, do you see yourself 
dealing with the issue of space? Contin- 
uing a course begun by Cézanne, the 
Russian Constructivists and Abstract 
Expressionists overthrew and redefined 
the Renaissance use of three-dimen- 
sional space. 

JD: I have never understood those terms 
in relationship to me or in relationship to 
other people’s.art. I am aware, I think, of 
the way people use space in a certain way 
to depict an object, an object coming 
forwards or going backwards. I've never 
been able to think about space, and people 
are always talking about it. I’m not being 
obtuse or difficult when I tell you that I 
don’t understand when they talk about De 
Kooning’s space or Pollock’s or Cézanne’s 
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Fig. 7 Jim Dine, 

Dark Blue Self-Portrait 
with White Crayon, 
1976, etching. (courtesy 
Pace Editions) 


or whomever’s. Someone wrote me once 
and said, “I’m not quite sure about the 
space in your still lifes—your use of 
space.” Well, neither am I; I don’t know 
what they're talking about, I really don’t. I 
never think about it, never, ever. When I 
see a landscape, I see it as different parts, 
but never as anything necessarily far away 
or near. Obviously, I see close-up and far 
away, but it doesn’t bother me or interest 
me. It’s all of the same importance. 

SH: When I was speaking about the 
isolated nature of what you depict, the 
focus of the questions had more to do 
with how you see yourself in relation to 
your own work. In viewing other people's 
work, one can readily see how their 
work is like them, and how qualities of 
their personalities are pervasive through- 
out their art. 

JD: My work is like me, I think. Defi- 
nitely, it is me. I am it. I am the work. 
There is no question about that. I probably 
am as Closely linked to my work as any 
artist I know. That is, if you know me, you 
know my work. I’m not closed off in that 
way. 

SH: Could you say, if one knows your 
work, one knows you? 

JD: I don’t know. That I don’t know. 

SH: You have expressed a great deal 
of interest in the work of your contempo- 
raries, such as Balthus, Beuys, and 
Lucien Freud. In relation to where your 
work is now, has any emphasis changed? 

JD: They aren’t my contemporaries; I 
don’t consider them so. They are older 
men. I have no contemporaries who are 
particularly important to me. I like the 
paintings of John Walker—an English 
painter no one knows about—t isn’t par- 
ticularly important to talk about. I am in- 
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spired by his paintings. I don’t feel that I am 
under the influence of anyone. Nothing that 
I see really inspires me. I am more inter- 
ested in myself and in my own work. I want 
to try and make some healthy paintings. 

SH: Does it bother you that you are 
not seeing inspiring things? 

JD: Do you mean, would I like to be 
inspired? Well, one would always hope for 
that—it’s like being in love or something. 
But it’s not necessarily important to me 
right now. I have enough on my hands with 
my own work. 

SH: Your works in the past—say, 
beginning with the black bathroom 
paintings and continuing through the 
tool and bathrobe images—have seem- 
ingly used autobiographical references 
in a metaphorical sense. Your recent 
work has become less and less meta- 
phorical, and the new figurative draw- 
ings are straightforward portraits. Do 
you see the Eight Sheets as transitional? 
Even though the figures were portraits 
of specific people, their identities were 
protected by the overall concept of the 
character novel, whereas the recent por- 
traits—especially the self-portraits—are 
probing, direct explorations of the 





human figure and specific personalities. 

JD: Right. No, I don’t feel that the Fight 
Sheets are transitional; it’s just that I was 
hiding behind them. I wasn’t able to make 
just a regular figure drawing. There are 
other things you could say, too: that my 
work before it became specifically figura- 
tive was also realistic in that sense. It was 
what it was. People aren’t the same as 
metaphorical things, OK, but it was what it 
was, too. It was just the tool. 

SH: Do you attribute this change in 4 
part to the development of skills or to a 
personal change of attitude? 

JD: Yes, a much different attitude. I like 
my work much better, and I am much 
more confident in myself. I think my work 
is much more consistently good than it 
once was. I think that I am at the height of 
my powers as an artist, that I have much 
more control over what I do. I think that 
what I make is for the most part more 
profound than it once was, because I think 
that I am more profound as a person than 
I once was. 

SH: How would this correlate? 

JD: The figure is more important to me* 
because it is a more difficult and complex 
thing to handle, and therefore it gives 








more back. It would seem to me obvious 
that a hammer is less important than a 
human figure. The figure is more loaded. 
A hammer is an inanimate object that you 
could charge with certain power and is a 
metaphor for other things, but why do that 
when you can spend your time probing the 
human figure, which has so many layers 
already built in, in this person whom you 
are drawing? Since we are sure of that 
species, it brings with it so much already 
known, that one can receive so many re- 
sponses—real responses. How much can 
vou get out of a hammer? Quite a bit, I 
guess, but not compared with a full-blown 
portrait. 

SH: Alexander Calder said he never 
wanted to teach because he always want- 
ed to reserve the right to change his 
mind. In view of your involvement with 
Cooper Union, what are your pedagogi- 
cal attitudes? 

JD: 1 never feel constrained by that. I 
always change my mind anyway. I like to 
teach because it keeps me sharp. It makes 
me have to explain things to myself, so that 
they're clear to others: plus, I like to see 
other people’s work. I teach rather strictly, 
in the sense that I have a specific thing that 
I have the students draw every week. Last 
year it was a still life, this year it's the 
figure: same pose, four hours, once a 
week, every week. And they have to erase it 
every time they are through. In the first 
place, it’s a way of showing them how to 
build up this historical thing you make 
with these marks, these tracks. Also, it 
gives them confidence that they can do it 
again. If they can do it once, they can do it 
again. Erasing it, too, takes away the impor- 
tance of the product. That is important for 
an art student. It sharpens their eyes, and 
it keeps me sharp because I am looking 
through everyone else’s eves. It's as if I'm 
drawing there also. I'm constantly correcting 
with my eyes. It's spending an afternoon 
looking at the human figure. It's almost as 
good as drawing, and I learn from the 
students all of the time. 

SH: Given the interest and opportu- 
nity, how would you shape an overall 
curriculum of an art school? 

JD: 1 advocate nothing fancy, only that 
people learn how to draw and to paint, so 
that when they get out of school, they are 
free enough to pursue their ideas without 
having to worry about technique. I don't 
mean just pure technique with the hand, 
but I mean hand-eye things. (This is really 
anti-Bauhaus.) I think you have to learn to 
draw the figure and how to use paint in a 
certain way. I see no reason to go to 
school to learn to be a Conceptual artist: 
that seems to me stupid. Art education, it 
seems to me, is not so complicated: you 
just learn to draw and paint, and that’s it. 
Maybe it should be done in two years 


rather than four. 

SH: So you emphasize technical skill 
rather than content? 

JD: I don't see how you can teach 
content. You can tell people to go look at 
paintings or anything else, and if they are 
interested enough, they will anyway. It 
doesn't matter whom you tell that to— 
you're not looking through anyone’s eyes. 
You can start someone and say: go look at 
this painting or that painting. In that way, 
you can share your life as an artist. But 
then, of course. some teachers are not 
very good artists or not even practicing 
artists, really. You should be sharing your 
life as an adult with students. You can 
teach them how to look more closely at 
something, or how to scrutinize an object 
or model, but there isn’t much else you 
can teach. You can teach graphic tech- 
niques, like how to etch, and you can 
teach drawing—I mean rendering, direct 
realistic figure drawing—as simply and as 
devoid of artifice as you can: but that 
shouldn't take four years. 

SH: Do you find yourself comment- 
ing on content in student work? 

JD: No. But if content is there, I am so 
happy, because it means they are rather 
deep and mature at that point, or that 
something is coming through. If it isn't 
there, then it's too bad. I don’t expect to 
get a winner all of the time. 

SH: Recently you have worked with 
large Polaroids at M.LT. Do you find the 
process able to accommodate your insight 
with a flexibility equal to that of drawing, 
prints, or other mediums? 

JD: No, But then, I don't think photog- 
raphy is particularly interesting. 

SH: But do you not have an extensive 
photograph collection? 

JD: I do, but it has not been sustaining 
for me over the years. I don’t know why. I 
used to be much more interested in photog- 
graphy than I am now. Much more. 

SH: Do you find that you don’t look at 
photographs anymore? 

JD: Not much. I like it quite a bit: it 
interests me sort of, but I'm very happy to 
have it in book form. I don’t need the 
photograph anymore—the real object. 

SH: What do you think of the excessive 
interest in exotic papers, photographic 
devices, and other esoteric or technically 
complex processes? In some cases. the 
techniques are completely beyond the 
scope of the artist's skills, requiring arti- 
sans to take an active role in physically 
completing the image. For example, in 
Frank Stella's first cast-paper project with 
ken Tyler (who worked in collaboration 
with John Kobler), Stella did very little to 
directly manipulate the placement of color 
pulp on the paper mold. What do you 
think of this working methodology? 

JD: That's their business. I'm not inter- 


ested in it. I look at it, I guess, but it 
doesn’t bother me one way or another. It 
just isn't my interest when it gets that 
technical. That way of working takes it out 
of my hands, and that’s never interested 
me. 

SH: In reference to the eleven-foot- 
long, hand-painted iris prints: have you 
titled them? 

JD: P'm not sure; I think I did, but | 
have forgotten. 

SH: Is there an autobiographical refer- 
ence in the image of the iris that functions 
in a similar way to the bathrobe or tool 
images? 

JD: Yes. It reminded me of my Grand- 
ma's irises. They are my irises, and Į drew 
them from life on the plates directly. It was 
the first time I have ever done drypoint like 
that: I drew them with Magic Marker on 
the plate, then cut into the Magic Marker, I 
have done a lot of drypoint like that recently. 

SH: What are your thoughts about the 
excessive size and unusual process of 
printing-painting-reprinting, and how 
does this function in relation to bow 
you view the success of the print? 

JD: I have no thought about it. In terms 
of the unusual size, I'm rather offended by 
it. It's too big and unwieldy. But I did it 
because I had an opportunity to do that, 
and I wanted something like a long frieze. 
In terms of the painting, that is a technique 
that I developed by printing it, then painting 
it, then reprinting it. In Jerusalem, I've 
painted up to five or six times in between. 
You can build up something that's much 
less a multiple object, much more a single 
thing. End 
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Wasting and Wasting Not: 


How (and Why) Artists Work 
at Crown Point Press 





Kathan Brown is the founder and 
director of Crown Point Press, 

a workshop for etching located in 
Oakland. 





Fig. 1 Workshop at “All that light!” Brice Marden said, remi- 


Crown Point Press, niscing about his first visit to Crown Point 
Oakland: artist Wayne back in 1972. “I'd been in New York for 
Thiebaud at right. years, and I didn’t know if I'd be able to do 


anything in all that light. But even though 
you see hills in the distance, it is a city, you 
know you're in a city. Every day walking to 
the press from the hotel I'd pass that green 
ceramic building, the I. Magnin building. 
What a beauty! I love Oakland.” Then, as 
an afterthought, “The moment | walked 
into the studio at Crown Point, I knew it 
was a good place to work.” 

My instincts about the place had been 
good (Fig. 1). At first, moving into a loft in 
downtown Oakland from the basement of 
my home in Berkeley, where Crown Point 
had been located since its beginning in 
1962, it seemed that we had too much 
space, too much light, too cavalier an 
attitude about heavy things that have to be 
carried up a pair of narrow flights of 
stairs. The loft is still rather impractical. 
Every time a crate of etching plates is 
delivered we have to open it on the side- 
walk and then we all swarm up and down 
the steps like ants, each with his portion of 
the load. “The difference between our 
place and theirs,” said one of my employ- 
ees after a visit to another print publisher, 
“is that they have a loading dock and we 
have our arms and legs; and everything in 
our place is homemade and everything in 
their place comes from a printing supply 
house.” And with only a trace of envy, “It 
all looks so efficient.” We have sacrificed 
efficiency so that artists who come here 
can know, immediately, that it is a good 
place to work, a familiar place, an artists’ 
studio, not a factory. In order to have this 
space and this light and this view of down- 
town Oakland we waste time and motion; 
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Fig. 1 
to conserve the energy of our spirit we 
waste the energy of our bodies. 

We waste other things, too. Handmade 
paper at one, two, or three dollars a sheet. 
And copper. I'll never forget the look of 
horror that came over Barry Le Va’s face 
when he was first presented with a polished 
sheet of 36x45” copper. “Can we waste?” 
he gasped, and his desperate question was 
greeted with a gale of laughter from his two 
printers and myself—we often joke among 
ourselves about our wanton use of this 
precious material. I have passed on to my 
printers a lesson I learned long ago, 1964 
or 65, from Richard Diebenkorn, who was 
the first artist published by Crown Point 
Press (Fig.2). 1 knew that he used mostly 
newsprint or student drawing pads for his 
drawings; I warned him that such paper 
would eventually crumble into dust, but that 
didn’t seem very important to him. I didn’t 
think the cost of buying better paper was 
important to him either, because at Crown 





Point he sometimes would use twenty sheets 
of metal in a single afternoon without worry- 
ing about the expense (which, at the time, 
he was bearing). Finally I realized that he 
was not doing anything to sell, or to last, or 
even to make. He was doing it to do it, and 
sometimes he could do it, and sometimes 
he couldn't. And when he could do it, it 
was the result of momentum, a headlong 
plunge that would be impeded by the pre- 
ciousness of any materials he might feel 
would require extravagant care in handling. 
So, if he were going to work in etching at 
all, he had to think of the metal plates as if 
they were newsprint; there really wasn’t 
any choice—except, of course, to resist 
doing prints. 

And, unfortunately, that is a choice that 
has been made by many artists who would 
find great interest and insight in working 
with etching, if they could get past the 
notion that making prints is somehow pre- 
cious and stilted. If is is thought to be so, il 





Fig.2 Richard 
Diebenkorn, Aquatint 
with Drypoint Halo, 
1978, sugar aquatint 
with drypoint and 
burnishing, 24x17" 2". 


Fig.3 John Cage, 
Signals, 1978, etching, 
6/25 froma series of 

Unique impressions, 
8x12”. 


Fig.2 
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shouldn't be. One of the uses of printmak- 
ing to an artist is to shake him up a little, to 
take him outside his normal routine, to 
expand, not constrict. “I came to Cali- 
fornia with the light heart of a writer of 
travel novels,” said the Italian artist Jannis 
Kounellis, whom I brought here last year 
= to work with us. That is how it should be: 
an adventure, a pleasure, a way of being 
outside one’s familiar territory. 


Y 


“What is important is that the mind be 
changed,” John Cage explained to a visitor 
he had invited to meet him when he was 
last working at Crown Point. “That is more 
important than that the work be good. Of 
course, we'd like to have our cake and eat 
it too—to have good work with a good 
mind. And,” he added, with a glance of 
complicity at his printer, “we are actually 
pleased with the work.” 





I have all this on video tape. Normally I 
refrain from introducing cameras, for fear 
of intruding on an artist's concentration. 
But a special circumstance caused me to 
make this intimate document, which shows 
Cage’s relationship with his work and with 
his printers, Lilah Toland and Hidekatsu 
Takada, over a period of ten days. “Come 
on, Lilah,”’ he calls out on his way into the 
darkroom, grinning, holding a print in his 
hand, passing the other hand over his 
forehead, “Oh, my.” He is like a little child 
on the way to the movies. “Lilah, can I go 
in?” Or he is restrained, thoughtful. 
“Takada,” he says, “can you please tell me 
what, out of all these combinations of 
marks and etching times, what will produce 
nothing?” The faces of the young printer 
and his sixty-seven-year-old questioner for 
a moment fill the screen. “Nothing?” the 
printer replies, reaching for a page of test 
strips. “96 and 45 will produce nothing.” 
“So,” I interject, “you will use these tests as 
a guide?” “Oh, no,” replies Cage. “Tm 
working without a guide. I am creating a 
situation similar to nature. Due to the con- 
catennation, sometimes nothing results.” 
Cage is both enchanting and demanding, 
working late into the night, catnapping on 
the couch, keeping the printers working for 
sixteen hours at a stretch. Lilah is getting 
very tired. She says, setting her jaw a little, 
“John, can you tell me which of these 
images are going to disappear? Should | 
bother mixing up the ink for the images that 
aren't going to be on the plate?” “No, 
sweetie,” comes the reply, “of course not. 
I'm not going to give you any unnecessary 
work.” She laughs. Cage uses chance as a 
discipline, and so requires that every 
chance-determined direction be followed 
through completely and then checked for 
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Fig.4 Stephen Thomas 
and Hidekatsu Takada 
with Wayne Thiebaud, 
checking proofs of 
Thiebaud’s etchings in 
the workshop at Crown 
Point Press. 


Fig.5 Tom Marioni, 
Cafe Society Beer, 7979, 
bottle of Anchor Steam 
beer with a label 
containing soft-ground 
etching, hand 
engraving, embossing, 
and gold leaf stamping. 
Note: This is a social 
work of art; to 
complete the work, the 
beer must be 
consumed, shared by at 
least two persons. 


accuracy, even if the printers, because of 
their experience, know that nothing will 
result. Lilah’s laugh reflected hours of work 
on plates that finally appeared almost empty 
(Fig.3). Nevertheless, after a couple of 
days on the project, we all knew, with the 
certainty of those who have grasped an 
important truth about living, that indeed 
none of the work, nothing we had done, 
was unnecessary. Such revelations are 
among the rewards of printers. 

Lilah Toland and Hidekatsu Takada are 
two of the five printers who work full time at 
Crown Point Press. The others are Stephen 
Thomas, Nancy Anello, and Paul Singdahlsen 
(Fig.4). People often ask me how I 
choose printers. I don’t like to hire people 
who have experience in other print shops. 
We can teach skills to quick learners; the 
more important qualifications cannot be 
taught. I look for people who are interested 
and interesting. They must, above all, be 
sure enough in themselves so that they 
don't need to be overbearing or bossy; 
oddly enough artists can be easily intimi- 
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ligence, interest in ideas—but the ideas 
themselves are the artist's territory. We do 
try to understand how the artist normally 
approaches his work; because he makes 
an effort to help us do that, sometimes 
things become clearer to him as well as to 
us. For his part, the artist has to learn to 
understand the materials we are offering 
him. Because of our presence he can do 
this a lot faster than he could alone, but 
ultimately if he’s going to produce very 
good work he has to comprehend the 
materials and the process on his own 
terms, concretely and specifically. 

Once that is accomplished, the artist 
becomes the guide and we are running to 
keep up. And that’s why it happens that we 
have been technically innovative from time 
to time over the years. We work from a 
completely traditional position; I am fond 
of saying that the materials and techniques 
we use are exactly the same as those used 
by Rembrandt and Goya. In fact the power- 
ful, natural materials—wax, tar, acid, 


metal, rosin, sugar, and soap—are poeti- 





Fig.4 

dated by printers. Perhaps that is because 
artists are used to working alone and are 
at first uneasy with another person and 
insecure with a new medium they don't 
totally understand. So if the printer is too 
authoritative at the beginning, the artist 
might tend to retire, let the printer lead. 
And we don’t want that. That is what causes 
the common complaint that all the prints 
coming out of a particular press look 
somewhat the same—f they look the same, 
it is because the same printer made them. 
Our printers deliberately avoid this. We 
want the prints to look as if the artist made 
them. 

We think of ourselves as guides, or 
perhaps teachers, but not as collaborators 
with the artists. In a collaboration, both 
parties must provide original ideas. We 
provide support, skills, sensitivity, intel- 
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cally intriguing to artists. They use these 
materials for their own purposes and our 
skills assure that the way they are using 
them will produce purposeful results when 
printed. If we have truly understood what 
might be useful to a particular artist, we— 
artist and printers together—can sometimes 
stumble into territory where these materials 
have not been before. Sometimes artists, 
without even realizing it, offer us tremen- 
dous technical challenges; and one of our 
greatest problems is not to get too excited 
if we solve them, not to set too much store 
on technique, not to become too enamored 
with the results of extraordinary com- 
petence, and, especially, not to provide 
more competence than the artist needs. I 
know that the open-ended involvement of 
artists in our technical gropings can some- 
times be frustrating for everyone, but that 
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Fig. 5 

is better than to have the artist blithely 
drawing, worry-free, with the printers 
struggling in another room or even some- 
times, in another building or another town 
to produce signed (yes, it does sometimes 
happen!), sealed, and delivered printed 
images of those drawings. Of course, those 
are reproductions, and—as I disdainfully, 
say when someone unknowingly calls our 
prints “posters” —we don’t make repro- 
ductions at Crown Point Press. 

In fact, I don’t think we make anything 
at Crown Point Press! Oh, yes, we do have 
a gallery full of beautiful framed pieces of 
paper with our logo in the corners. But 
those are not things, at least not manu- 
factured things; those are results of work 
done, ideas explored. The artists speak of 
the etchings, along with other things that 
they do, as their “work.” This work is 
“only a step that leads to other things” 
(Robert Barry), “a poetic record of the 
culture” (Tom Marioni) (Fig. 5), “a visioti 
of history expressed in metaphors” (Jannis 
Kounellis), to quote three of our artists. ! 





Fig.6 Chris Burden. 
Diecimila, 7977, 
etching, 31/sx 63s”. 


Forgive my idealism! I have always want- 
ed to make some positive difference in the 
world. As a teen-ager I did volunteer work 
in a hospital; I gave up a summer vacation 
from college to teach children of migrant 
farm workers. It is my temperament; if I 
thought Crown Point were “just” a busi- 
ness, or even “just” a print workshop, I 
don’t think I'd be so interested in it. But I 
really believe that art is a powerful and 
useful branch of philosophy that can, if 
given enough time, change the world, be- 
cause art changes the way that people see 
the world. Art results from a knowledgeable 
and creative individual's following a 
pattern of thought beyond its logical con- 
clusion to a place that seems so obvious 
and simple, once it is discovered, that it 
takes an artist with confidence to reveal it 
and, at first, a public with imagination to 
take it seriously. If I can give a few of these 
knowledgeable and creative individuals a 
few more tools to work with and then give 
some access to their work to a larger, 
more imaginative public than would know 
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Fig. 6 
that work otherwise, my evangelical impulse 
is at least assuaged. The Indonesians have 
a saying that when you walk idly on the 
beach you have no special form, but when 
you walk purposefully towards an important 
place you gather a shape around you which 
precedes you to your destination. 

To walk purposefully one must choose 
a path, and I have chosen the path of the 
viable artist-oriented business. Without 
ever having had family money, backers, or 
grants I have spent seventeen years putting 
one foot in front of the other and now, I 
report with some pride, I am coming onto 
level ground. Crown Point is not just viable: 
it is a successful business with ten enthusi- 
astic employees, unqualified support from 
virtually all the artists who have ever 
worked with us, and continually growing 
interest from a diverse group of art collec- 


tors and art professionals. 

One of the etchings we recently publish- 
ed is a counterfeit Italian 10,000 lire bill 
printed on both sides of a large sheet of 
paper and carrying Chris Burden’s signature 
(Fig.6). The print is a comment on art 
and money, but most of all it is about the 
perception that many people have of what 
print publishers are doing: printing money, 
big sheets of money. And that is true—but 
only if the artist is a Midas anyway. There 
are perhaps six or seven living artists who 
could sell anything they would sign, but 
heaven forbid that they should be aware of 
that, at least while they are working. Their 
time, as Thoreau said about his own, is too 
valuable to spend making money. If an 
artist whose work sells very well works with 
us, we strengthen what he is doing and he 
strengthens what we are doing. His pres- 
ence in our group helps us sell other, 
usually younger, artists not yet at the Midas 
level. It is not so easy to make money for 
artists working with unfamiliar ideas, but 
we have been able to do even that; every 





artist published by Crown Point has made 
at least some money from his prints and, 
of course, as the years go on there will be 
more. When I published Richard 
Diebenkorn’s book of forty-one etchings 
in 1965 we sold it for $4000, less than 
$100 for each print. The price of the book 
hovers now around $40,000. We still sell 
etchings very reasonably when they are 
first done, some (even today) for as little 
as $100 to $200. And everything we have 
done in the past has increased dramatically 
in value over a few years’ time. 

I don’t see any conflict here with my 
idealistic stance about making art that will 
be a positive force in our culture. There is 
nothing wrong with an artist's making 
money from his art; what is wrong is his 
worrying about making money from it, 
associating his work in his mind with 


making money. The artists we publish are 
by and large artists’ artists—those who 
have the respect of their contemporaries 
and who have influenced younger artists. 
They are all original thinkers who also 
have the grace, style, and visual sense to 
make their ideas sing. They are not all of 
the same “school,” but they are all moving 
forward, not backward, and they are all 
questioning, thinking people who are, in 
their attitudes towards their own art, doing 
something rather than making something. 
People sometimes ask me how Richard 
Diebenkorn “‘fits in” with Vito Acconci or 
John Cage or Joan Jonas. He doesn’t have 
to “fit in”; all really good, really original 
artists fit in with each other in the long 
run. 

Remember the lesson I learned, early 
on, from Diebenkorn. “Waste Not” he 
spelled out in a sampler form on a little 
collage he made for me out of torn frag- 
ments of prints the last time, six or eight 
months ago, that he worked at Crown 
Point. “Waste not?” you say. “But I thought 
that the lesson was to waste—waste paper, 
waste metal, waste time . . .” Yes, it was. But 
the sampler says, “Waste Not.” That, I guess, 
is lesson number two. There’s something 
much more important than the piece of 
copper—and that more important thing is 
what you must not waste. It is the artist’s 
involvement and concentration. 

Here is what I think are four keys to 
being a good printer: to be present and 
competent without being intrusive, without 
putting out constrictions; to feel honestly 
that doing this work is an adventure; to 
waste, if necessary, materials and time: 
and, most important, not to waste the 
artist's momentum, concentration, and 
pleasure in the work. End 


Notes 
| Quotations are from View, a monthly inter- 
view monograph published by Point Pub- 
lications, 1555 San Pablo Avenue, Oak- 
land, California. 
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Approximately two decades have passed 
since collaboration became a household 
word in printmaking. During that period 
we have been alternately beguiled, bewil- 
dered, and finally benumbed by an extra- 
ordinary avalanche of printed art embrac- 
ing every conceivable outlook and, depend- 
ing on one’s point of view, brightening or 
befouling every corner of the land. We are 
witness to prints by sports and film per- 
sonalities of our time, by comic strip artists 
and by naïfs, by talented and by tasteless 
illustrators, by decorators and by some 
unabashed romanticizers of an America 
that never was. In addition to such popular 
and topical trivia peddled under the name 
of “original prints,” we have also been 
astounded by some of the finest achieve- 
ments in the history of American print- 
making made by many of the leading artists 
of our time. Perhaps the only elements 
shared by these vastly differing outpourings 
are the uncommonly high quality of print- 
ing and the fact that the majority of these 
works were executed in professional work- 
shops through the collaborative efforts of 
artists working closely with printers. The 
professional assurance and technical 
bravura of these endeavors far exceed 
printmaking achievements in this country 
during the first half of the century and, of 
course, printmaking is far different in 
scope and intention now than in earlier 
periods. 

What is impressive is the relatively short 
period of time that it took to establish 
expert printing skills and a custom of 
collaboration where practically none had 
existed before. When by 1966 a publishing, 
marketing, and journalistic apparatus had 
become synchronized with this new activity, 
the key components of the print world of 
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today were established. Thereafter, it 
remained for individual artists, printers, 
publishers, and entrepreneurs to elevate, 
refine, extend, manipulate, or corrupt the 
system, according to their particular talents 
and aspirations. 

The proliferation of the print world has 
been so fluid and so multifaceted that 
there has scarcely been time to sort out the 
numerous ramifications of its activity in 
any really critical sense. A great deal has 
been written about prints and printmaking, 
most of it complimentary. The majority of 
the writing, however, has been of a jour- 
nalistic or documentary nature. In the 
absence of more critical studies, it has 
tended to set the standards by which print- 
making is measured today. There is an 
inherent irony and something naggingly 
worrisome to many artists who are seri- 
ously committed to making prints in this 
state of affairs. Why, for example, if print- 
making is such an enormous and vital 
activity, is there such a lack of really sub- 
stantive scholarly writing about it today? 
Why is there such a notable absence of 
enthusiasm among our more prominent 
critics in provoking issues about print- 
making? Many artists feel that the absence 
of such effort is not only alarmingly un- 
healthy, it is perhaps a dismaying indication 
that printmaking has reached a new and 
uninspired plateau across which fresh 
illumination is urgently needed. 

In view of the great volume of print 
production today, it is discouraging to find 
that the general appearance of the work is 
notable more for its similarities than for its 
differences. One asks to what extent the 
conventions of collaborative practice are 
contributing to this sameness. Why is it 
that so little work is being done in black- 
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and-white printmaking? Why are there so 
few moving, genuinely repugnant, or truly 
terrifying prints—qualities easy enough to 
find in painting or photography today? And 
what ever became of woodcuts and wood 
engravings as vital art forms? 

Returning to the theme of collaboration, 
we ask why it is that prints made by collabo- 
ration are mostly the ones that receive 
attention today. Or, from another approach, 
why are only certain artists being published 
and why are they the artists whose prints 
are being written about? What are the bene- 
fits of collaboration and what are some of 
the liabilities? More important, what are 
some characteristics of prints made by col- 
laboration in comparison with those inde- 
pendently printed? 

We know that since the earliest prints 
were made, they have been produced in 
two basically different ways. In one, the 
artist conceived and drew the image that 
was prepared and printed by another indi- 
vidual or group of specialists. Often the 
work proceeded under the artist’s directy 
supervision: not so at other times. No matter; 
magnificient prints were produced in this 
way that otherwise could not have been 
created. In the other practice, the artist 
drew, prepared, and printed the entire 
work himself, with or without assistance. 
Equally magnificient work was created in 
this way. Custom, habit, historical evolution, 
and technical necessity as well as personal 
inclination and economic need have con- 
tributed to both approaches, whether we 
consider seemingly simple Oriental woed- 
cuts or the most sophisticated printing 
processes of today. As the technology of 
printing became more complex after th® 
eighteenth century, however, it became 
increasingly necessary for the artist to rely 








Fig. 1 Thomas Moran. 
Solitude, 7869. 
lithograph, 20a x 1E. 
James McGuigan., 
printer. The New York 
Public Library. Astor. 
Lenox and Tilden 
Foundations. Prints 
Division. 








Fig.1 
on the services of printing specialists to 
produce his work. This was particularly 
true for lithography and it remains true 
today for the many complicated printing 
and photomechanical processes that re- 
quire extensive equipment and technical 
mastery. It is for this reason that most 
collaborative work today occurs in litho- 
graphy and screen printing, and it is 
particularly in those areas thet the greatest 
abuses of collaborative practice. described 
below, seem to occur. 

From their outset the printing arts of 
this country were commercially oriented, 
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and during the nineteenth century their 
relationship to the fine arts was not as 
close as in Europe. Beginning with lithog- 
raphy, we find that the separation between 
the printer and the artist was universal by 
the time of the Civil War. Artists commis- 
sioned to make prints, be they Winslow 
Homer or Thomas Moran, were advised by 
the shop foreman, whose sensitivity to an 
artist's intentions was limited by the practices 
of his particular workshop and by his 
understanding of the simple technical and 
formalistic conventions employed in the 
popular print production of the time. At 


best, there was only limited discussion 
between the artist and the printer and no 
real collaboration as we understand the 
meaning of the word today. What was 
provided, quite simply, was printing service 
and little more. Small wonder, then, that 
few lithographs of major consequence were 
created during that early period. There 
were some surprising exceptions, however, 
such as the Washington portraits by 
Rembrandt Peale, those few lithographs 
that Thomas Moran drew with his own 
hand (Fég.1), and a few rare lithographs 
by Thomas Cole and J. Foxcroft Cole. 
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Fig.2 George Bellows, 


River Front, 7923-24, 
lithograph, 

143/41 x 207/s"’. Bolton 
printer. Albuquerque, 
The University of New 
Mexico, Art Museum. 


Fig.3 James McNeill 
Whistler, Nocturne, 1878, 
lithotint, 63/1 x 101/3”. 
Thomas Way, printer. 
The New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox 
and Tilden Foundations, 
Prints Division, S.P. 
Avery Collection. 





Fig.2 

Later in the century, the preference of 
American collectors for etchings and the 
growing influence of the European Peinture- 
Gravure movement stimulated in this country 
a brisk period of etching activity, with 
Whistler’s English etchings in the forefront. 
By emphasizing the autographic and 
uniquely personal act of printing, Whistler 
popularized the earlier preference of 
certain printmakers from Rembrandt to 
Gauguin to print their own work.' Simul- 
taneously he laid the cornerstone for one 
of the prevailing ideologies of twentieth 
century printmaking—that of the artist’s 
being directly involved with the printing of 
his own work. Joseph Pennell was probably 
the best known, if not the loudest, advocate 
of this viewpoint, which he proclaimed 
equally for lithography and for etching. 
His sometimes penetrating, sometimes 
narrow, but always crusty opinions domi- 
nated thinking and teaching in printmaking 
for more than thirty years. 

During this lively period of American 
etching, a few artists also became interested 
in lithography. Albert Sterner and George 
Bellows were sufficiently intrigued to pur- 
chase their own presses, and, along with 
John Sloan and Pennell, they experimented 
more or less independently with mixed 
success. Continuing technical difficulties 
eventually forced Sterner to seek assistance 
from George Miller, a professional lithog- 
rapher. Miller saved Sterner’s faulty stone 
and later did the same for Bellows. By 1914 
he was printing the work of Sterner and 
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Bellows as well as that of their friends, with 
the exception of Pennell, who, because of 
personal experience, was highly biased 
against most professional lithographers. 
According to Pennell, “The professional 
lithographer as a rule knows nothing about 
the art of etching and can’t be taught; he 
usually has his method—the shop method 
—and by that he stands or falls—and the 
artist does too, if he depends on the 
professional. ”? 

Nonetheless, Miller's association with 
Sterner, Bellows, and also with Arthur B. 
Davies was sufficiently gratifying for him to 
establish his own workshop after World 
War I. From that time until World War I 
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this shop, located in New York, was the 
principal center for professionally printed 
lithographs in this country. Although George 
Miller was a master lithographer in every 
sense of the word, his special skill was in 
crayonstone printing. His relationship with 
artists was supportive and mainly advisory 
rather than collaborative, and he advocated 
classically simple and dependable technical 
approaches that would assure a predictable 
outcome for the finished print. The Miller 
workshop came into real prominence 
during the decade of the ‘30s and American 
Scene lithography. It continues to provid 
highly valued service today under the able 
guidance of George’s son, Burr Miller. 





Fig. 4 Stanley William 
Hayter, Tarantella, 194, 
engraving and sofi 
ground etching, 

2111/16 x13”. New Yare, 
The Museum of Moderr 
Art, Edward M.M. 
Warburg Fund 
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The creative and manipulative instinct 
in some artists is simply not satisfied unless 
they have a “hands-on” approach to the 
entire printmaking process. That is one 
reason why some artists have never been 
content with collaborative printmaking and 
why others seek a printer whose attitude 
and temperament will accommodate the 
artists’ maximum involvement in the entire 
process. Bellows, for one, could not resist 
tinkering with his own work after it was on 
the press, usually in Miller’s absence. This 
practice eventually led to his breakup with 
Miller, whom he had come to regard, 
perhaps unfairly, as too restrictive. He 
began a new relationship with Bolton Brown, 
whose penchant for experimentation with 
the process and materials of lithography 
was more conducive to Bellows’s temper- 
ament. Brown’s new formula for crayons, 
which provided firmness of stroke, was 
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much preferred by Bellows, who also con- 
ceded that Brown had opened his eyes to 
the nuances of silvery tones (Fig.2).3 

In spite of the extraordinary delicacy 
with which the printer Thomas Way printed 
his Thames lithotints, Whistler was another 
artist who was not content with collabo- 
ration, eventually parting from Way and 
later from his French printers as well 
(Fig.3). Referring to Whistler, Pennell 
said, “Yet alas! He knew little save drawing 
—nothing of etching and printing his litho- 
graphs. Had he known what we who have 
tried to follow him know, there would 
have been twice as many lithographs by 
him; he would have made ten times as 
many experiments and had a hundred 
times less difficulty. Mystery and expense 
drove him from lithography.’ 

Following a hiatus in the ‘20s and the 
regionalist and social scene printmaking 





of the °30s, Stanley W. Hayter’s Atelier 17. 
during World War II, introduced American 
artists to a radically different concept of 
printmaking activity, one that functioned 
on informally organized group interaction 
and freely shared experience. Then, after 
the war, Picasso's staggering outpouring 
of lithographs from the Mourlot workshop 
revealed to American printmakers the totally 
unexpected possibilities in lithography that 
could be achieved by a major modern artist 
in close collaboration with highly experi- 
enced professional printers. Both types of 
workshop activity have had a pronounced 
effect on our attitudes and our achievements 
in printmaking ever since. 

At Atelier 17, artists from this country 
and from abroad commingled in an atmos- 
phere of common endeavor. Concentration 
centered on intaglio and relief processes. 
Because of Hayter’s scientific education 
and personal proclivity, the historical, 
technical, and formalistic aspects of these 
mediums were keenly analyzed and reap- 
plied with a twentieth century outlook 
(Fig.4). Results were arrived at by con- 
jecture, discussion, and cooperative 
endeavor. A fresh and exciting spirit of 
questioning interchange and consciously 
shared experience was the outcome. Dis- 
Cussions about art and avant garde ideas 
were open, spirited, and frequent at 
Hayter’s shop. The frontiers of art and of 
printmaking were under constant probe 
and there was no tolerance for academic 
pretension. 

In this atmosphere, the individual artist 
stood at the center of his creative destiny. 
Though the artist was a participant in the 
give-and-take of ideas and in technical 
endeavor, the outcome of his own work 
was, in the final analysis, conditioned by 
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Fig.5 Pablo Picasso, 
Fight Nudes, 1946, 
lithograph, 


125s x 173s. Mourlot 


29. only state. New York, 


The Museum of Modern 
Art, Curt Valentin 
Bequest. 


Fig.5 

his individual knowledge, expertise, and 
fortuitous decision-making during the 
work process. Unforeseen occurrences of 
foul biting, burnt grounds, and mishaps 
with the burin were often viewed as positive 
aspects of the unknown and unpremedi- 
tated phenomena of the creative act. 

Hayter’s encouragement of open and 
freely shared experimentation, arising from 
a firm knowledge of process and craft, 
rapidly permeated printmaking education 
after the war, and it continues, though 
considerably modified, as an ideological 
foundation for much of the teaching in 
schools today. 

How different this was from the loosely 
managed, enthusiastic, but mainly direc- 
tionless graphic arts programs of the 
Federal Works Progress Administration in 
the 1930s, from the few essentially service- 
oriented professional printshops, and from 
the technically and artistically limited print- 
making courses taught in the art schools 
and colleges at that time. It is truly difficult 
to assess the contributions of the print- 
making teachers of the “30s and “40s 
bevond their mainly parochial but earnest 
and able craftsmanship. 

Picasso's achievements at Mouriot’s at- 
elier arose from a different kind of work- 
shop condition than that which existed at 
Atelier 17. Here was one of the great artists 
of the period with only marginal previous 
experience in lithography, beginning his 
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work and within a very short time so 
grasping the potentiality of the medium 
that he transformed both the appearance 
of lithography and our attitudes about it 
(Fig.5). Such an achievement is all the 
more remarkable when we realize that 
Picasso's creative impulses and instinctive 


working methods compelled a brilliant 
but traditionally intransigent group of 
master craftsmen to find technical solutions 
outside routine and customary practice. 

This intensive and sustained collabo- 
ration stimulated Mourlot’s printers to 
achieve results they might never have con- 
ceived (nor even tolerated), but even more 
surprising is that they allowed it to happen 
in spite of themselves! Picasso’s subsequent 
highly publicized collaborations in ceram- 
ics, linoleum prints, etchings, and aquatints 
focused additional attention on the poten- 
tialities of concentrated collaborative 
endeavor with highly skilled professional 
artisans. 

The beginning of that sort of intense 
professional collaboration occurred in this 
country at Tatyana Grossman’s Universal 
Limited Art Editions workshop in 1957 
and in 1960 at June Wayne's Tamarind 
Lithography Workshop. It is interesting to 
realize that both ULAE and Tamarind fo- 
cused on lithography and that both were 
modeled on European atelier practice. 
Whereas the publication and the printing 
of works having the highest possible artistic 





quality was and still is the sole objective of 
ULAE (Fig.6), Tamarind’s aims were much e 
broader in scope. Its programs began by 
reestablishing in this country the forgotten 
know-how of lithography and continued 
by training the first group of professionally 
qualified American lithographic printers. 
Simultaneously, Tamarind initiated a series 
of studies to analyze the as-yet unfamiliar 
and intricate aspects of collaboration and 
professional shop practice in an American 
setting (Fig. 7). For the past twenty years, 
these studies and training programs, first 
in Los Angeles and since 1970 at Tamarind 
Institute, The University of New Mexico, 
have provided and continue to provide a 
superbly well-trained cadre of lithographya 
specialists for the entire country. The prog- 
of these programs are by now extended 
through approximately ten generations of 
certified master printers who are either 
managing, printing, teaching, or creating 
their own prints in the majority of the 
leading lithography workshops in this 
country and also some abroad. The under- 
lying ideology of this special group of 
individuals can be summarized by the 
remark made in 1968 by one of its mem- 
bers, Irwin Hollander: “The fact that | am 
not producing my own art, from my own 
imagery, means that when | have an artist 
in the shop, I live through that artist. [oi 
obligated to the medium and I want him to 
do the best he can for the medium, and to 








Fig. 6 Jasper Johns, 
Decoy, 1977, color 
lithograph, 

417/16 X295% 

New York, The Musexm 
of Modern Art, Gift of 
Celeste Bartos. 


Fig.7 Jacques Lipchtrz, 
The Bull and the Condor, 
™~1962, color lithograph 
303/83 x221" 
Sorini and Hollander, 
printers. Albuquerque, 
The University of New 
Mexico, Art Museum. 
Tamarind Collection 


Fig.8 Roy Lichtenstein, 
Entablature II, 7976, 
screen, lithograph with 
collaged foils, and 
embossing, 291/4 x45”. 
Tyler and Hutcheson. 
printers. Printed aná 
Published by Tyler 
Graphics, Lid., © 1975, 
the artist 


Fig.8 
help him the best I can.”6 

Gradually, as prints became bigger, 
more complex, and more spectacular, 
some master printers’ functions and atti- 
tudes shifted from the simple, straightfor- 
ward, and altruistic selflessness expressed 
by Hollander to a more complex and cata- 
lytic role. This role is perhaps best epito- 
mized by the master printer Ken Tyler, 
whose cunning and calculated utilization 
of present-day technological materials and 
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processes, like the experimental outlook 
of Hayter in the '50s, stimulated the meth- 
odology of printmaking beyond its char- 
acteristically nineteenth-century confines 
(Fig.8). 

In this context, John Russell sees the 
master printer as serving the artist in the 
same way as a recording engineer serves 
the instrumentalist: “He showed the artist 
how to do things the artist had never 
dreamed was possible. Given in some cases 





the merest outline of an idea, the master 
printer came up with an end product that 
Was astonishing in its vigor, assurance, 
and its breadth of resource. What the 
master printer had to offer was not print- 
making in the old sense: it was printmaking 
as metamorphosis, and it was irresistible.” 

This subtle shifting of functions in the 
collaborative relationship moved the focus 
of achievement away from the artist and 
towards the printer, whose role in the 
overall process became like that of a glam- 
orous alchemist, one whose wizardry no 
one could understand, but whose achieve- 
ments were acknowledged by all. 

The dominance of an individual is essen- 
tial to the collaborative process. This is 
one of the intriguing aspects that give 
flavor, definition, and public identity to a 
workshop and its output. At various times. 
artists, printers, workshop directors, or 
individual publishers have been the gal- 
vanizing forces behind successful print 
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Fig.9 Robert 
Rauschenberg, Tampa 
Clay Piece 4, 1972, 
silkscreen ceramic decal 
and silkscreen lacquer 
decal, 9'/2.x17x 11/2" 
Tampa, University of 
South Florida, 
Graphicstudio Collection. 


Fig. 10 Elaine de 
Kooning, Jardin du 
Luxembourg I, 7977. 
color lithograph, 
30x22". Albuquerque. 
The University of New 
Mexico, Tamarind 
Collection. 


projects. 

At Hayter’s workshop and also at 
Mourlot’s during Picasso’s tenure, the 
artists dominated their surroundings by 
their towering personalities; their imagi- 
nation, creative energy, and sheer sense of 
purpose provided the dynamics for the 
group activity in which they were engaged. 
Certainly the same can be said for 
Grossman and Wayne, whose legendary 
direction of their workshops perhaps at 
times overshadowed, but at the same time 
never ceased to stimulate, the production 
of prints. Donald Saff, at the now defunct 
Graphicstudio, University of South Florida, 
and Clinton Adams, at Tamarind Institute, 
are two other shop directors whose leader- 
ship has had direct influence on the unique 
ambience of their shops and on the special 
outcome of work (Figs.9,10). By com- 
parison, it is interesting to note the relative 
anonymity of some of the great printers 
today: Robert Blackburn, Zugmundt 
Priede, and Donn Steward, all formerly at 
ULAE; John Sommers and Steve Britko at 
Tamarind; Charles Ringness, Theo Wujcik, 
Paul Clinton, and Julio Juristo, who were 
at Graphicstudio. Similarly, Serge Lozingot 
and the current technical staff at Gemini 
G.E.L. maintain an extremely low visability 
in comparison with the high public profile 
of their predecessor, Ken Tyler, who con- 
tinues to be the center of focus in the 
collaborative enterprises undertaken at his 
present workshop in Bedford, New York. 
Like Tyler, Jack Lemon and Jean Milant 
are publishers and workshop directors, 
and, in addition, they are gallery operators 
of Landfall Press and Cirrus Editions re- 
spectively. More important, they are master 
printers who provide collaborative assis- 
tance and direction for the artist, with 
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greater modesty and restraint than Tyler 
but with no less skillful technical authority 
and dedication to excellence (Fig. 11). 
Judith Solodkin, Herman Shark, Maurice 
Sanchez, and others are among a younger 
generation of talented printers who have 
successfully returned to the concept of 
highly personalized service provided by 
independent small presses, a service which 
in the ’60s was considered both inefficient 
and uneconomical. 

As some printers’ functions took on 
ever-greater dimensions in the collabo- 
rative effort, many artists became disen- 
chanted because they realized that they 
had less and less involvement with their 
own creative process. Others adopted a 
detached aloofness to their work, and still 
other artists were perfectly happy to leave 
the most crucial creative decisions to an 
ever-accommodating master printer. The 
growing realization that the special 
ambience of a workshop and the sensitivity 
of its personnel were of enormous con- 
sequence to one’s work contributed greatly 
to the breakup of old alliances and the 
formation of new ones between artists, 
printers, and publishers in the late '60s, as 
many artists sought more balanced cir- 
cumstances in which to control the destiny 
of their projects. 

It takes a long time for most uninitiated 
artists to become familiar with the nuances 
of the interplay between process and result 
in printmaking. Some have difficulty in 
responding to the special appearance and 
tactility of printed surfaces; others can't 
get used to the “feel” of the materials; 
most have difficulty in translating their 
ideas because of work procedures that are 
often indirect and interrupted by many 
stages between the first touch and the 


Fig.10 

finished print. Then, too, the interplay of 
personalities and the meshing of skills 
between the artist and the printer are 
untested experiences requiring mutual 
accommodation. Ideally such experiences 
are gained through sustained and long- , 
term contact, or, as is more often the case, 
through intensive short-term exposure in 
which the entire resources of the workshop 
may be required. Neither condition is eco- 
nomically feasible unless the stature of the 
artist can assure sufficient financial return 
on the speculation. Consequently, an in- 
creasing amount of collaborative shop 
practice entails quick, fairly simple, and 
straight-forward approaches. Crayon 
drawing and autographic brush lithography 
are heavily used, as are the impersonal 
cut-stencil and photographic techniques 
of serigraphy. Within the last few years, 
drawings on grained Mylar are being morë 
frequently employed. It becomes unneces- 
sary for the artist even to see the printing 





Fig. 11 Robert 
Cottingham. Black Girl, 
1978. color lithograph. 
173/16 X17 7/16. 

Jack Lemon. printer. 
(courtesy Landfall Press. 
Inc.. Chicago) 





Fig. 11 

matrix; the entire processing of the drawing 
is done photomechanically. This distancing 
of the artist further and further from direct 
involvement in the work, while justifiable 
for certain concepts, ultimately desensitizes 
him to the inherent aesthetic of printed 
art: the outcome of his image becomes 
little more than the expression of the print- 
ers own taste and skill, or worse, an 
outright facsimile of work the artist 
normally does in other mediums. The pro- 
liferation of such work today is alarming 
in its magnitude. Furthermore, because of 
the complexity of the processes employed 
and the questionable contexts of their ad- 
vertising, prints made in this way continue 
to blur the distinctions between original 
and reproductive art. In many cases the 
appearance and sociological function of 
such art are not much different from the 
conventionalized and  depersonalized 
banality of nineteenth-century chromo- 
lithography. 

Another matter that tends to encourage 
these practices is demand from the com- 
mercial marketplace, which for some time 
has assigned to prints the role of surrogate 
paintings and drawings. So long as the 
buying public is beguiled by the notion 
that it is purchasing less expensive but 
equally “original” works by the hands of 
our popular masters—works that look 
like the paintings of drawings of those 
same masters—there will be less and less 
concern for the intrinsic properties of a 
print. Instead of those special qualities 
that can provide prints with distinctiveness 
from painting and drawing, we find an 


increasing abundance of works that has 
been printed to look more like those 
mediums. 

Today, the very high cost of workshop 
Operation cramps production and project 
schedules. Individual jobs are programed 
to start and finish with minimum delay and 
with little margin for adequate trial 
proofing or creative alteration. There is 
practically no incentive in commercial shop 
practice for the encouragement of projects 
whose evolution from conception to com- 
pletion might be wholly unpredictable— 


as was often the case at Hayter’s atelier 


and was most certainly the case with 
Picasso at Mourlot’s. Similarly, very few 
projects are undertaken in which the print 
evolves as a direct outgrowth of the process 
itself, an approach in which the risks of 
process and intention can be so tenuous 
that everything might be lost if the wrong 
option were chosen. Even such theoreti- 
cally enormous risks as these could be 
reduced by the splendidly high caliber of 
printing expertise available today. Such a 
procedure, however, is costly and time- 
consuming. It is regrettable that the 
majority of works are made by playing the 
safe odds. The printer has learned by sad 
experience to provide mostly the safest 
procedures and to withold the riskier but 
potentially more exciting possibilities. 
Thus, publishers and printers try to 
minimize negative factors by commis- 
sioning again and again only those blue- 
chip artists (1) whose market prices will 
support as much extra time and expense 
as is necessary to produce the work, (2) 





whose professional experience and work 
habits in the medium are highly reliable 
(those of a surprising number of artists by 
now have become so), and (3) whose 
projected work is reasonably predictable, 
hence conducive to both shop and mar- 
keting objectives. In such cases, many of 
the extra costs are passed on to the 
consumer, a practice ever more difficult to 
sustain in today’s economy and in a market- 
place already highly saturated with prints 
by a relatively small number of glamorous 
artists. 

Another phenomenon of the market- 
place is the apparently enormous demand 
for popularized prints produced by highly 
capable illustrators. Much of this type of 
work is relatively easy to print and not too 
costly to produce, hence some shops rely 
on a certain amount of this profitable 
work to provide income with which to 
finance more challenging projects. Never- 
theless, the tedium of cranking out reams 
of predictable merchandise has disen- 
chanted many dedicated printers, driving 
some into premature retirement and others 
to the teaching of printmaking and to the 
production of their own art. 

In retrospect, were we to return to 
1960, we might be surprised to find that 
quite separate from its well-publicized 
educational goals, there were equally 
important sociological objectives under- 
lying the Tamarind concept that too few 
have recognized. The really challenging 
premise of the entire plan was that the 
economic potential for many American 
artists might be improved by stimulating 
the formation of a comprehensive network 
of print enterprises—from print work- 
shops and master printers to print 
publishers, dealers, and collectors—and 
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this system would at the same time pave 
the way for a flourishing of great prints. It 
was visualized that such a network would 
create additional jobs where none had 
previously existed for a multitude of 
support personnel, from curators and 
paper specialists to media specialists and 
middlemen. All of those things and more 
have come to pass during the past two 
decades, though of course not by 
Tamarind’s initiative alone. How ironic 
that todav we are witness to the towering 
success as well as to the incredible cor- 
ruption of those fine objectives. 

Along the way, during those two decades, 
some notions about printmaking were by- 
passed and others overlooked; still others 
were discounted. and in my view should 
be reexamined. Among them was the sim- 
plistic truism that “the best artists make 
the best prints” (certainly no quarrel with 
that). It followed that such artists were 
usually painters or sculptors, for they con- 
fronted directly the ideas of “high” art 
unfettered by the technical trivia that seemed 
to ensnare the “complete” printmaker. So 
long as painters and sculptors could col- 
laborate with brilliant printing artisans, as 
had been the case in Europe, there was the 
potential that great works could be achieved. 
Unquestionably that occurred and contin- 
ues to occur, with truly spectacular prints 
being created by some of our leading 
artists. Equally true but seldom acknowl- 
edged is the fact that reams of less than 
mediocre works have also been produced 
by equally important artists who have little 
or no serious interest or commitment to 
the art of the print. Often such prints have 
been glamorized by exotic technical manipu- 
lation, but in their way were no better and 
maybe a bit worse than the technically 
overadorned but none the less sincere 
works of some professional printmakers. 

We are also aware of the tendency in 
many collaborations for the artist to be 
nudged ever further away from the direct 
creative manipulation and decision-making 
of his work process. We know that the 
anguish, as well as the luxury, of failure 
can seldom be accommodated within the 
pressurized atmosphere of high-volume 
print publishing. Consequently, much work 
produced under these circumstances 
displays a suave, safe, and impersonal 
patina of faultless printing that veils the 
underlying vacuity of the work. Certainly, 
identical characteristics may be found as 
well in the art of many printmakers who 
print their own work; an absence of sub- 
stance or commitment is by no means 
unique to work done collaboratively. 
Nor do we mean to imply that being a 
“complete” printmaker is perferable to 
making prints collaboratively. Rather, what 
is needed is a shift of focus, to bring 
critical attention once again to the sadly 
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neglected activities of artists who print and 
publish their own work. The intellectual 
ideas and technical abilities of such artists 
have changed, broadened, and grown 
considerably in every print area since 
1960, when interest in their work shifted 
to collaborative endeavor. In addition, the 
ranks of artists who print their own work 
have multiplied considerably with the 
presence of newer, younger, and less 
familiar faces. Surely the very indepen- 
dence of their working method is providing 
an outcome quite different from that of the 
collaborating artists, and that difference, 


_at the very least, is worthy of broad ex- 


posure and critical attention where none 
now exists. 

Also, we need today the spirited search 
for the unknown and unexpected that was 
present in intaglio and relief printing in 
the ‘50s and in lithography and screen 
printing in the '60s. And that spirit is most 
likely to come from young and relatively 
unknown artists. Regrettably, there is too 
litle opportunity today for promising 
talents to have access to workshop re- 
sources and, when desirable, to the print- 
ing expertise that would allow “hands-on” 


. concentrated experimentation at little or 


no cost to the artist. The acknowledgment 
and accommodation of creative risk, faulty 
premise, and even perhaps ultimate failure 
must be encouraged in printmaking if 
progress is to occur. In order for that to 
happen there is a crucial need to separate 
serious endeavor from that which is cur- 
rently overglamorized and commercially 
oriented. End 
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| Pat Gilmour, The Mechanized Image. 
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on the copperplate becomes in his hand a 
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ideas and forms which otherwise might 
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Little is known about the workshops of the 
earliest print masters. The size of these 
shops, as well as the names and wages of 
the individuals involved, has often just not 
come down to us. Furthermore, division of 
labor varied so widely from shop to shop 
that the meanings of specific terms denot- 
ing the different professions are sometimes 
unclear. Yet throughout the first 150 years 
of the history of the woodcut—ca. 1400 to 
1550—its greatest period, the division of 
labor common in workshop production 
was also standard for the production of 
woodcuts. That division included the sep- 
aration of designer, cutter, and sometimes 
also printer (Fig. 1). Through a discus- 
sion of early woodcut production, division 
of labor, and the woodcut audience, this 
article will address the problems of the 
ie identity of the hands, the nature of the 
: work, and the approaches involved in 
woodcut production. 
Prints were first produced in the late 
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Fig.1 

fourteenth century in northern Europe, 
after paper became available in good sup- 
ply. It is believed that textile printers and 
other craftsmen took advantage of that 
availability by cutting rather simple designs 
and printing them onto paper. These crafts- 
men were required to belong either to the 
Formschneider, the woodcutters’ guild, 
or, where no woodcutters’ guild existed, 
to the carpenters’ guild. 

In the early fifteenth century, monks 
expanded their normal scribal duties be- 
yond manuscript illumination to include 
woodcut design and possibly even cutting. 
Religious themes predominated in these 
early woodcuts, and their audience was 
the pious on pilgrimage routes and in 
towns. The Tegernsee Crucifixion 
(Fig.2), with the coat of arms of the 
Tegernsee monastery in Upper Bavaria, is 
a well-known example of these early relig- 
ious woodcuts. 

Such woodcuts were probably cut by 


itinerant craftsmen or by craftsmen work- 
ing within monastery walls. Itinerant crafts- 
men were exempt from guild regulations 
because they did not fulfill the guild pre- 
requisite of holding citizenship in the town 
in which they worked. Those working 
within monastery walls were also exempt 
from government regulations that often 
made it difficult to copy pictures. Pressure 
for such regulations came from the paint- 
ers’ guilds, whose members felt threatened 
by competition from the new woodcut 
medium. Woodcuts, such as the Tegernsee 
Crucifixion, were often hand-colored or 
stencilled, which made them resemble 
painting and especially manuscript 
illumination.’ 

To what extent were the needs of religion 
responsible for the production of early 
woodcuts? Were there other craftsmen, 
such as painters, who also designed early 
woodcuts? Were woodcuts sold in towns 
only at churches or also at fairs, as they 
were at the turn of the century? Were early 
fifteenth-century workshops important 
centers of production, whose records have 
just not come down to us, or did monas- 
teries at that time also serve as print work- 
shops? 

The manner in which woodcuts were 
printed during the first half of the fifteenth 
century, whether in monasteries or else- 
where, influenced the quality of impression 
and perhaps even the price and the market 
as well. Woodcuts that date from 1400 to 
1425 were hand-printed by placing the 
block face down on a sheet of paper. The 
result: uneven inking that was too heavy in 
some areas, too weak in others. From 
about 1425 to 1475, however, the paper 
was placed on top of the block and rubbed 
by hand with a wooden implement. Be- 
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Fig.2 Anonymous 
German artist, Tegernsee 
Crucifixion, woodcut, ca. 
1420-40. Nuremberg, 
Germanisches 
Nationalmuseum. 


Fig. 3 Albrecht Dürer, 
The Four Horsemen, 
1497-98, woodcut. 

New York, The 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Gift of Junius S. 
Morgan, 1919. 


Cause greater pressure was used, the print- 
ing was more even, but it created embossed 
lines on the back of the paper, making 
printing on both sides of the sheet— 
which was required for book illustrations 
and text—impossible. During the second 
and third quarters of the fifteenth century 
woodcut lines became thinner and hatching 
was introduced, changes made possible in 
part by improvements in the woodcutting 
technique. 

By 1450, about the time movable type 
was invented, professional woodcutters 
were important enough to demand that 
only members of their guilds or the carpen- 
ters’ guilds be allowed to cut woodblocks 
for book illustrations. In 1468 in Augsburg, 
for example, the printer Giinther Zainer 
had difficulty after his arrival from Stras- 
bourg in getting his work under way 
because of guild pressure and the jealousy 
between the older trades and the new 
printing industry. It seems that he had not 
agreed to use guild woodcutters, possibly 
because he cut his own blocks.3 Was Zainer 

E 


resisting the general trend towards greatly 
enlarged workshops by cutting his own 
blocks and shunning guild woodcutters?* 

A host of related questions come to 
mind. Where were woodcuts normally 
printed? Did monks as well as textile print- 
ers and cutters print and cut woodblocks? 
Is it possible that textile printers and crafts- 
men always cut and printed their works 
whereas monks designed and only some- 
times did the cutting and printing? Did 
monks take their designs to specialists 
who did the cutting for them or did the 
cutters and printers come to the monks? 
How did the introduction of the printing 
press, which is stationary because of its 
large size, affect the production of wood- 
cuts after 1475? In other words, how many 
individuals were involved in the cutting 
and printing of a woodblock, and did the 
process take place in one or more than 
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Fig.3 
one location? 

The method employed for transferring 
the design is also problematic. The design 
could have been flopped onto the block 
and then greased for transparency, or the 
drawing could have been transferred to 
the block by pouncing. It seems probable 
that Diirer’s Apocalypse woodcuts of 
1497-98 (Fig.3) were cut from detailed 
drawings that were glued to the blocks. 
Later, for his Coat of Arms of Michael 
Behaim, of about 1510-11 (Fig.4), 
Diirer probably drew directly onto the 
block, as he implies he did in a letter to 
Behaim that is located on the back of the 
block.> Drawing directly onto the wood- 
block was not common until the sixteenth 
century when woodcuts were apparently 
turned out with increased speed. Prior to 
direct drawing, whether the designer or the 
cutter was responsible for transferring the 
design onto the block is not known. 

The relation of the drawing to the 
finished print is difficult to determine be- 
cause of the scarcity of extant drawings. 
Were drawings general, showing only out- 
lines and rough schema, or specific, in- 
cluding elements such as space, light and 
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shade, relief, and small details? Would any 
of these elements have been indicated 
through diagonal shading or through a 
specific graphic language that was under- 
stood by both designer and cutter? Was the 
woodcutter given freedom to interpret and 
vary the design, or was he responsible for 
producing an exact copy? Did the general- 
ized drawing give way to the detailed as 
woodcut compositions and design became 
more complex during the course of the | 
fifteenth century? 

A systematic study of extant fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century woodblocks could 
veild important information about drawing 
procedure, the signing of woodblocks 
(which was often done on the back of the 
block), differences in cutting and design 
(if the drawing still exists), and differences 
in cutting procedures for individual blocks. 
Was the cutting of a block divided between 
cutters—master and pupil, for example— 
or was one hand responsible for an entire 
block? Did the cutting of woodblocks be- 
come more regular with the wider use of 
professional woodcutters in the sixteenth? 
century? 

The information about woodcutters that 


Fig.4 Albrecht Dürer., 


Coat of Arms of Michael 
Behaim (Councillor of 


Nuremberg), ca. 
1510-11, woodblock. 


New York, The Pierpent 


Morgan Library. 
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has come down to us is also problematic. 
The marks, initials, and names included 
on more than 150 fifteenth-century wood- 
cuts refer to designers, printers, or, most 
probably, woodcutters. Not until the late 
fifteenth century did the full name, rather 
than the familiar name or monogram, 
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become common. *Mariax«sterre« (Mari- 
astern was a monastery near Gouda) as 
well as Hanns spoerer and Wolfgang 
hamer, names of men who were active in 
Nuremberg in the second half of the cen- 
tury, are a few examples.®° Hamer was prob- 
ably one of the cutters for Michael Wolge- 
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muts Schatzbehalter, issued by Anton 
Koberger in 1491, one page of which is 
signed Wolfgang in the margin. A cutter 
named Caspar, active in the late fifteenth 
century in Regensburg, still signed only his 
first name to his St. Florian (Fig.5).7 In 
Nuremberg, no documents from the fif- 
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Fig.5 Anonymous 


German artist, St. 
Florian, late fifteenth 
century, woodcut. New 
York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Bequest 
of James Clark McGuire, 
1931. 


Fig.6 Michael 
Wolgemut (7), God the 
Father Blessing, 7490, 
pen drawing in brown 
ink. London, British 
Museum. 


teenth century mention painters who were 
active as woodcutters, probably because 
the Nuremberg branch of the woodcutters’ 
guild was not officially established until 
1498.8 

Might the training of woodcutters be 
illuminated in part by an investigation of 
work contracts, notices of payment, and 
reports about legal disputes? Was a wood- 
cutter’s training similar to that of a paint- 
er's, which consisted of a two-to-six-year 
apprenticeship after which came the 
Wanderjahre, or journeyman years? 
Were woodcutters apprenticed under the 
same roof with other artisans, such as 
painters, or only with other woodcutters? 
Because woodcutting and carpentry did 
not belong to the liberal arts as did gold- 
smithery, the guild to which painters often 
belonged, there may have been a consid- 
erable physical and psychological distance 
between woodcutters and painters. The 
exclusion of woodcutters from the liberal 
arts may explain in part why painters as a 
rule did not cut their own blocks. It is 





Fig.5 Fig.6 
possible that they considered woodcutting 
demeaning.'° Yet sculptors in the fifteenth 
century were often included in the painters’ 
guild; therefore, the cutting of wood for 
woodcuts and for sculpture at that time 
must be differentiated. '' 

The designer did not usually cut his 
own blocks. Wolgemut, for example, 
headed a large workshop and was the 
leading painter in Nuremberg in the late 
fifteenth century. He was also a woodcut 
designer, but probably not a woodcutter. 
Diirer was apprenticed to Wolgemut from 
1486 to 1490, when he most likely learned 
woodcut design but not cutting. Wolgemut 
worked as the artistic head of the Nurem- 
berg Chronicle, which was printed by 
Anton Koberger in 1493. Assisting in the 
project were Dürer, who was Koberger’s 
godson, and Wilhelm Pleydenwurff, who 
was Wolgemut’s stepson. Koberger had 
begun his printing career in 1470, and by 
1491, the date of the Chronicle's contract, 
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he had room in his printing shop for 100 
craftsmen and twenty-four presses as well 
as space for storing and correcting the 
woodblocks. !? 

The Chronicle was probably produced 
in much the same manner as a contempo- 
rary Nuremberg publication that, though 
never printed, has a contract dating from 
1496, which lists seven payments: for 
proofreading, copying the exemplars or 
layouts, buying the paper, designing the 
illustrations, buying the blocks, drawing 
the illustrations onto the blocks, and cutting 
the blocks. Thus four or five craftsmen 
may have worked as designers and block- 
cutters on the Chronicle project. The 645 
woodcuts for this book required hundreds 
of finished drawings, such as the one dated 
1490 (Fig.6). Whether by Wolgemut or 
the young Diirer, whether an original or a 
copy after the original design, the drawing 
has been associated with the Nuremberg 
Chronicle's frontispiece woodcut, which 
is decidedly less fine in design and execu- 
tion.'3 The difference in quality between 
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the drawing and woodcut points to the 
problems involved in early print studies; 
even when what is apparently a drawing 
for a woodcut exists, which is rare indeed, 
it is difficult to know how to interpret the 
relationship between the two. Does the 
difference in quality mean simply that ity 
was easier at that time to produce a fine 
drawing than a fine woodcut, which was 
certainly the case? Or does it mean that 
there was a difference in the hands 
involved? 

Much more information about late- 
fifteenth-century printmaking has come 
down to us than about that of the early part 
of the century, and many more names of 
woodcutters are known. No documents or 
literary sources have come down to us, 
however, that might verify the identity of 
the cutter of Diirer’s Apocalypse series of 
1497-98. Did Diirer design, print, publish, 
and also cut the fifteen large blocks for the ¥ 
series himself? Because the woodcuts of 
the Apocalypse are extremely large and of 
unsurpassed quality, the opinion that Diirer 
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Fig. 7 Albrecht Dürer, 


Martyrdom of St. 
Catherine, ca. 1497-98, 
woodblock. New York 
The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Fletcher 
Fund, 1919. 


Fig.8 Hans Holbein: the 

w Younger, The Duchess 
woodcut from the Dance 
of Death, 7538 


probably cut the blocks himself is not 


uncommon. !* 

The arguments for Diirer’s authorship 
state that no woodcutter of the time was 
technically proficient enough to reproduce 
Diirer’s new style and that had the block 
been cut by professional woodcutters that 
particular style of cutting would have con- 
tinued, which it did not until about 1511, 
when Diirer is known to have used wood- 
cutters. The other side of the argument has 
it that Dürer would have required exten- 
sive training as a woodcutter and would 
not have had the time for his painting, 
engraving, and other woodcut projects if 
he had cut the blocks himself.'5 William 
Ivins added new fuel to the pro-Diirer 
argument when he observed differences in 
the cutting of Diirer’s blocks made at the 
time of the Apocalypse and of those made 
during the years when Diirer is known to 
have employed professional woodcutters. 
In early works such as the Martyrdom of 
St. Catherine of 1497-98 (Fig.7), Ivins 
accounts for the liveliness of the prints by 
pointing to the blocks and the varying 
height of the relief of the woodcutting. 
Diirer’s more mature works, such as the 
Behaim Arms of about 1510-11 (Fig. 4), 
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in contrast, are skillfully though routinely 
cut, thus suggesting the hand of a profes- 
sional cutter. Dürer also produced his 
Small Passion series about the same time 
as the Behaim Arms. Published in book 
form in 1511, that series includes thirty- 
seven woodcuts attributed to at least four 
woodcutters. 16 

During the first half of the sixteenth 
century, under Diirer’s influence, woodcut 
production was characterized by experi- 
mentation and by increasing skill and pro- 
fessionalism. The association of woodcuts 
with learned and wealthy circles, such as 
those of the humanists and Emperor Max- 
imilian, was also not unusual. Experimen- 
tation with chiaroscuro woodcut began 
about 1507 when Lucas Cranach’s St 
George and Hans Burgkmair’s St. George 
and Maximilian, which were influenced 
by the Cranach woodcut, were printed 
from separate tone blocks on hand-colored 
papers.'’ Burgkmair’s St. George was cut 
at least in part by his fellow Augsberger 
Jost de Negker, whose name has been 
associated with the invention of the chia- 
roscuro woodcut. Further research is 
needed, however, before this can be con- 
firmed. Negker and Jost Andreae, who 


worked in Nuremberg, were the leading 
woodcutters of the time. 

Hans Liitzelberger was the woodcutter 
responsible for forty-two of the illustrations 
of Hans Holbein the Younger’s Dance of 
Death, which was published in book form 
in 1538. Holbein’s designs were made in 
Basel in or before 1526, the year he left for 
the court of Henry VIII and the year in 
which Liitzelberger died.'® Liitzelberger 
prominently signed the scene representing 
the Duchess (Fig.8). This clearly marks a 
change in attitude towards the woodcutter 
and shows recognition of the importance 
of his skill in the successful rendering of 
the artist’s design. 

The sixteenth century saw famous artists 
and highly skilled craftsmen designing and 
systematically signing their woodcuts, a 
practice begun by Diirer in the 1490s. 
Whereas the signatures of earlier wood- 
cutters and designers were less obvious 
and less common, skilled woodcutters of 
the sixteenth century such as Liitzelberger 





quently and increasingly worked with un- 
questioned skill and solid identities for an 
expanding market. The large painting 
shops of Cranach in Saxony and Pieter 
Coeck in Antwerp, which produced numer- 
ous variations on a limited number of 
subjects, appear to be responses to this 
broad audience. This also seems to be the 
case with the Christopher Plantin printing 
house in Antwerp, which housed sixteen 
printing presses that produced. 1,500 to 
2,000 titles at the height of Plantin’s career 
about midcentury.'!9 Woodcuts also were 
designed by the greatest German painters 
of the time and were produced in large 
quantities. 

The beginning of a modern, competitive 
art market, in which artists respond to 
popular taste, appears therefore to have 
arisen in the early sixteenth century. That 
popular taste was taken into consideration 
by artists of the time is suggested by the 
many woodcuts designed by anonymous 
Nuremberg artists from about 1525 to 
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1550, as well as by the presence of popular 
subjects, such as peasants and lansquenets, 
in prints by Sebald Beham and other Little 
Masters. Woodcuts grew less important in 
the second quarter of the century as south 
German cities, such as Nuremberg, de- 
clined in importance and wealth. Printers 
moved to the richer north German cities 
about midcentury, after which woodcuts 
were essentially replaced by engravings. 

Woodcut was the cheapest art form 
available during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. This was due in part to the ease 
of its production—inking and printing 
requiring only hand pressure and no press. 
The audience for woodcuts was broad 
relative to that of other art forms. Because 
woodcuts were inexpensive, they reached 
an audience somewhat lower on the social 
scale than that patronizing panel paintings, 
manuscripts, or even engravings. Woodcuts 
decorated the walls of what appear to be 
middle-class homes, such as the one with 
the St. Christopher seen in the copy of the 
center panel of the Merode Alterpiece in 
Brussels.2° As the quality of woodcut print- 
ing improved during the second quarter of 
the fifteenth century, resulting in more 
refined and better-printed images, the 
woodcut audience probably expanded to 
include the more discriminating. Earlier, 
the simple character of woodcuts pre- 
cluded their appealing to the wealthy. 

It would be interesting to learn more 
about fluctuations in the price of woodcuts 
during the course of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Was there a significant 
difference in price, and therefore audience, 
between the early cuts, those of Diirer, and 
those made during the first half of the 
sixteenth century? Diirer’s woodcuts seem 
to have sold for no more than one-half to 
one-quarter of the price of engravings.*! 
Was that also the case with other woodcuts 
produced during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries? Were Diirer’s Apocalypse wood- 
cuts more expensive than the anonymous 
contemporaneous woodcuts and were they 
more expensive than his later woodcuts, 
which we know were cut by professional 
cutters? How would any Diirer woodcut 
compare in price with Holbein’s fine book 
illustrations cut by Lützelberger, or with 
the rougher, popular subjects produced in 
Nuremberg in the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century? 

Another area worthy of further investi- 
gation is the method of payment—lump 
sum or installments?—for commissioned 
prints such as Diirer’s Coat of Arms of the 
Behaim Family (Fig.4). Books printed in 

Italy in the 1470s cost the equivalent of 
$30 to $80. Such prices obviously limited 
books to an audience of means, even 
though these prices were certainly far 
below those of manuscripts, which took 
nearly six months to produce by hand.’? 
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Do these prices suggest that a woodcut 
cost the equivalent of only a few dollars? If 
early printed books averaged editions of 
200 to 1,000,25 it is possible that wood- 
cuts were produced in editions of similar 
size. Giinther Zainer’s printing firm in 
Augsburg produced 36,000 books during 
the late fifteenth century when the popula- 
tion of Augsburg was about half that num- 
ber and when Nuremberg’s population 
totalled about 20,000. These figures imply 
that printers of books, and by extension 
woodcutters, geared their production to a 
wide-spread audience, one that extended 
far beyond the home town.** That was 
certainly the case with Diirer, whose prints 
are believed to have been distributed all 
over Europe. In addition to being wide- 
spread, the audience for woodcuts must 
have been large and diverse to include 
buyers attracted to the elegance of Diirer 
and Holbein and also to the simplicity of 
popular satirical and folk subjects. The 
prices of woodcuts surely reflected the 
popularity, quality, subject, and artist of 
the work. 

So many questions about the price, 
market, and audience of early woodcuts 
remain unanswered, as do questions about 
the location of the early woodcut work- 
shops and the division of labor and pro- 
cedures employed. This is in part owing to 
the lingering medieval spirit of the time, 
which fostered a communal rather than an 
individualistic ethos. The numerous ques- 
tions raised in this article, it is hoped, will 
stimulate new research and investigation 
that might help to clarify the picture of 
early woodcut workshops. End 
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Fig. 1 Benjamin West, 
This Is My Beloved Son, 
1802, pen lithograph. 
Washington, D.C., 
Library of Congress 
Prints and Photographs 
Division. 


Karen F. Beall is Curator of Fine 
Prints at the Library of Congress. 


One of the most interesting, important, 
and well-documented instances of the col- 
laborative nature of printmaking is found 
in the development of lithography and in 
the work of the early lithographic firms. 
To a great extent it is a business story. 

Lithography, a term derived from the 
Greek meaning stone writing, was the first 
totally new print process to be developed 
since the fifteenth century. As with all 
inventions, the idea had to be sold. It also 
had to be promoted and improved, and it 
was not so much the people who first 
established lithography businesses who 
succeeded but rather their followers. 

In 1796 Alois Senefelder began his 
search for an inexpensive technique for 
publishing his own plays. As an eighteen- 
year-old in 1789 he wrote a play, Die 
Mddchenkenner, for a group of friends to 
perform during carnival time. The reviews 
were so good that he wished to have the 
play printed, but the costs were great. 
Subsequently, he tried substituting stones 
for copper plates. What he eventually dis- 
covered was a new and original form of 
printing—one based on chemical rather 
than mechanical properties. 

Although initially he did not contemplate 
reproducing images, that idea soon oc- 
curred to him. In September 1799 he was 
granted a privilege by the Elector Max- 
imilian Joseph of Bavaria; thus the basis 
for a major new printmaking and publish- 
ing medium was established. 

In the same month he signed a contract 
with Johann Anton André, a successful 
music publisher from Offenbach, whereby 
he was to instruct André in the new process 
and give him the right to use it. This 
partnership was dissolved, however, two 
years later. Senefelder also traveled to 





Fig.1 
London, where, in 1801, he obtained a 
patent for the process and where Philipp 
André, Johann’s brother, was given rights 
of use. 

Senefelder next went to Vienna, where 
he remained from 1801 until 1806, when 
he surrendered his Austrian privilege. 
During this period a third André brother, 
Frédéric, obtained the rights to make 
lithographs in Paris; but his firm failed — 
as did most of the earliest ones. Some of 
Frédéric’s stones were bought by Charles 
Philibert de Lasteyrie, who became one 
of the greatest promoters of lithography in 
France. Lasteyrie realized the importance 
of becoming expert as a printer before 
establishing a business. 

It was in England, the first country aside 
from Germany to have lithographic presses, 
that the first publication of artists’ litho- 
graphs, The Specimens of Polyautog- 
raphy, appeared. All previous attempts 
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had been largely experimental. The word 
lithograph was not yet in use; the British 
referred to pen lithographs as polyauto- 
graphs. Among the artists whom Philipp 
André commissioned to contribute to the 
project were Benjamin West (Fig. 1), then 
president of the Royal Academy, Thomas 
Barker of Bath, Richard Cooper, Henry 
Fuseli, and Thomas Stothard. The prints 
carry dates beginning in 1801. 

In England the established tradition of 
topographical aquatints was essentially 
transplanted to lithography. Some publi- 
cations contained works in both mediums. 
Rudolph Ackermann, already a printseller 
and publisher of aquatints, collaborated 
with André in 1803 on Twelve Views in 
Scotland. Although the “views” are rather 
amateurish, they are of historical interest 
as early chalk drawings on stone and as an 
early album. The boom in lithography came 
some twenty years after the medium was 
first introduced in England and can be 
largely credited to Ackermann and to 
Charles Hullmandel. 

Ackermann brought lithography to the 
attention of the public and reprinted 
Senefelder’s treatise on the subject. The 
more practical Hullmandel was interestd 
in teaching artists and in making technical 
improvements and modifications. An artist 
himself, Hullmandel first encountered li- 
thography while on a sketching tour of the 
Continent. He set up his own press because 
of his dissatisfaction with the Moser and 
Harris printing of Twenty-Four Views of 
Italy. Ackermann had published facsimile 
editions of Diirer’s marginal drawings for 
Emperor Maximilian’s Prayer Book when 
lithography was at a low ebb in England 
during the second decade of the century. 
He transferred his work to Hullmandel’s 
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Fig.2 Anonymous 
French artist, Vue de 
l'imprimerie Lemercier, 
ca. 1845, lithotint 
Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Temple and Suler 
Funds. 


Fig.3 Jean-Auguste- 
Dominique Ingres, The 
Four Portraits, drawn 
1815, lithograph. 
Washington, D.C., 
Library of Congress, 
Prints and Photographs 
Division, Pennell Fund. 
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very successful operation and became 
strictly a publisher again. 

Thomas Barker established a press in 
Bath in 1813, and presses soon sprang up 
in other parts of the country as well. In 
1805 André turned his business in London 
over to GJ. Vollweiler, but by 1807 the 
latter had left England in discouragement. 
None of the three André brothers was 
successful with his lithographic firm, but 
their followers fared much better. 

Three countries must be considered in 
the development of early lithography and 
of the early firms: Germany, the birthplace: 
England; and France. Lithographs were 
printed in Austria, Italy, Russia, Spain, and 
elsewhere, but they are not central to the 
purposes of this essay. (The first American 
firm—Pendleton—opened in 1828.) A 
number of firms were of paramount impor- 
tance: Ackermann, Lasteyrie, Hullmandel, 
and Engelmann. During the 1820s others 
that were also important and productive 
came into being: Delpech, Villain, Motte, 
and Lemercier. The last was to become 
predominant in both size and reputation, 
publishing prints and books on lithography 
(Fig.2). 

Although it was in France, the center of 
fine arts in Europe at the turn of the 
century, that lithography was ultimately to 
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Fig.4 Baron A. J. Gros, 
Arabe du désert, 7877, 
lithograph. Washington, 
D.C., Library of 
Congress, Prints and 
Photographs Division. 


Fig.5 Nicolas- 
Toussaint Charlet, Je suis 

w_ pret, 7829, lithograph. 
Washington, D.C., 
Library of Congress. 
Prints and Photographs 
Division. 


gain its greatest impetus, the times were 
not favorable for the development of lithog- 
raphy during the Napoleonic wars. Not until 
1815 was a lithograph made by a major 
French artist. Early attempts had been 
either of an experimental or of a commer- 
cial nature. In 1809, however, Dominique- 
Vivant Denon, director of the French muse- 
ums, visited Senefelder’s shop in Munich, 
accompanied by Napoleon. After his return 
to France, Denon officially encouraged the 
use of the new medium. Napoleon's brother 
Louis Bonaparte and Louis Francois 
Lejeune, adjutant general to Marshal 
Berthier, personally made lithographs in 
Munich. French lithography thus began 
outside the nation’s boundaries. 

Munich remained the main center for 
lithography in Germany, and foreigners 
came there to learn the art during the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. The 
medium was in fairly wide use by about 
1820 for printing maps, diagrams and 
charts, and music. Some book illustrations, 
topographical views, portrait prints, and 
copies of paintings and drawings were 
also made, but they were of little conse- 
quence compared with the work from 





Fig.4 
England and France. 

An interesting German print by Domeni- 
co Quaglio demonstrates one of the advan- 
tages of lithography over intaglio pro- 
cesses—the shorter time required to make 
a print. Quaglio made the first “news” 
print when his lithograph View from the 
Isar Bridge after the Flood was published 
on September 17, 1813, just four days 
after the event portrayed. Despite the many 
artists and printers working in Germany, 
no major German artist made a lithograph 
and no single print of great importance 
was published there. From the start the 
emphasis in Germany was on the commer- 
cial and industrial applications of the me- 
dium, and this orientation continued 


throughout the century. 

Many significant technical developments 
were made in England and France through 
the conscientious efforts of printers on 
their own and of printers and artists work- 
ing together. Lasteyrie and Engelmann were 
actually responsible for introducing lithog- 
raphy in France and made significant con- 
tributions there. 

In 1812 Lasteyrie went to Germany, but 
political conditions forced him to return 
to France. In 1814 he did study with 
Senefelder, for whom he worked as a 
printer. Godefroy Engelmann was also in 
Munich that year but returned to France 
and opened his press in Mulhouse in 1815, 
after Louis XVIII’s return to the throne. 





Certain events, some already mentioned, 
mark the rise of artistic lithography in 
France. In 1816 Lasteyrie, who had ac- 
quired Frédéric André’s stones, began 
printing for a number of well-known 
painters—Carle and Horace Vernet, Baron 
A.J. Gros, Nicolas-Toussaint Charlet, 
Denon, and others—and, in the same 
year, Engelmann opened his shop at 18 
rue Cassette. 

Lithography appealed primarily to the 
Romantics, because of their preference 
for tone and color over line. The one 
notable Classicist who found the medium 
attractive was Ingres. His drawings on stone 
are very delicate and stand apart from the 
other work being done at that time. He 
drew the Four Portraits in Rome in 1815, 
although it was not printed until several 
years later in England (Fig. 3). 

In 1817 Nicolas-Toussaint Charlet en- 
rolled at the atelier of Baron Gros, where 
he studied both painting and lithography. 
Baron Gros, together with Géricault, had 
fully understood the potential of ‘lithog- 
raphy with its possibilities for revealing 
emotional and personal qualities for the 
French Romantic movement (Fig.4). Gros 
was so pleased with his pupil's work that 
he showed some of Charlet’s drawings to 
the lithographer Delpech. Soon thereafter 
Charlet’s first lithograph, Grenadier de 
Waterloo, appeared. It was the first of 
more than a thousand he was to make. 
Unlike his contemporaries Gros and Raffet, 
who tended to portray the epic of war and 
the panorama of the battlefield, Charlet 
presented the individual soldier in his daily 
life. Je suis prét, a powerful portrayal of 
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Fig.6 Title page of 
Charles Joseph 
Hullmandel’s The Art of 
Drawing on Stone, 7824. 
(photo: Washington, 
D.C., Library of 
Congress) 


Fig.7 Richard Parkes 
Bonington, Tour du Gros 
Horloge, 7824, 
lithograph. Washington, 
D.C., Library of 
Congress, Prints and 
Photographs Division. 


Fig.8 Eugene Isabey, 
Souvenir de St.-Valery- 
sur-Somme, 7832, 
lithograph, second state. 
Washington, D.C., 
Library of Congress, 
Prints and Photographs 
Division, Pennell Fund. 


war’s darkest side, shows that a soldier 
confronted by Death had not emotionally 
survived Waterloo and could never make a 
new life (Fig. 5). Thus he tells Death he is 
ready. Charlet’s drawings were printed by 
several firms, including Delpech, Villain, 
Motte, and Gihaut. He experimented with 
tonal qualities, and his lithographs, which 
possess great creative energy, were much 
admired by Gros and Delacroix. He became 
one of the most popular propagators of 
the Napoleonic legend. 

In 1817 Théodore Géricault made the 
first of his ninety-seven lithographs. Like 
those of Charlet, many of Géricault’s early 
lithographs are related to Napoleonic 
themes. As a student, Géricault had spent a 
great deal of time learning from the Old 
Masters. It was during his student years 
that the German printers Strixner and 
Piloxy were issuing lithographic reproduc- 
tions of paintings in German collections. 
These must have been seen by Géricault 
and undoubtedly interested him. 

Although he died when he was only 
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Fig.6 

thirty-three, Géricault exerted an important 
influence on lithography. While he was in 
England for the exhibition of his painting 
The Raft of the Medusa, he and Charlet 
made a lithograph of the painting; each 
visitor who paid the shilling entrance fee 
received a copy. In 1820 Géricault became 
the first major artist to work at the Hull- 
mandel firm, for which he did a set of 
twelve lithographs entitled Various Sub- 


jects Drawn from Life on Stone (pub- 


lished by Rodwell and Martin in 1821). 
During his stay in England Géricault met 
and influenced many British artists— 
among them James Ward, who in 1823-24 
published a set of lithographs entitled 
Celebrated Horses, which were among the 
best prints done in that country during the 
1820s. 

The year 1818 marked the beginning of 
a period during which a number of treatises 
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Fig.7 
on lithography were published. The impor- 
tance of these treatises cannot be overstated, 
both because they were instructional and 
because the publishers were deliberately try- 
ing to attract a clientele. The treatises con- 
stituted a highly successful promotional ve- 
hicle for the dissemination of technical data. 
Within seven years after the first of these 
works—Senefelder’s Vollstandiges Lehr- 
buch der Steindruckerei—was published, 
twenty more, including translations, ap- 
peared. Rudolph Ackermann published the 
first English translation of Senefelder’s 
treatise in 1819; that same year there was 
also a French version. These translations 
were followed by a number of other trea- 
tises, including two that were especially 
important: Godefroy Engelmann’s Manuel 
du dessinateur lithographe (1822) and 
Hullmandel’s The Art of Drawing on Stone 
(1824) (Fig.6). 

In addition to covering the basics of the 
medium, these works also discuss improve- 








Fig.8 


ments made by the printers. Engelmann, 
one of the greatest technicians, was much 
concerned with perfecting inks and with 
the techniques of color printing. His dis- 
covery in 1819 of the /avis lithographique 


Fig.9 Thomas Shotter 


Boys, Pavillon de Flere, 
Tuileries, Paris, 7839, 
color lithograph. 
Washington, D.C., 
Library of Congress. 
Prints and Photographs 
Division, Hubbard 
Collection. 


™ 


process, which produced the appearance 
of wash drawings, is described. Hullman- 
del talks about laying in tints in his search 
for new tonal processes. Although Engel- 
mann and Hullmandel were printers—and 
as such were interested in the commercial 
aspects of their craft—their main focus 
was on artists’ drawings. The three basic 
methods—ink, chalk, and Javis litho- 
graphique—were described by each. 

Technical modifications gave the artist 
more tools, and since an artist could not 
readily do this kind of work at home, he 
went to a workshop where he had the 
necessary materials and where he could 
work together with the printer. An impor- 
tant aspect of the collaboration was the 
potential for saving time—and for in- 
creased income—because larger editions 
could be more quickly prepared than with 
intaglio techniques. 

Whereas in France it was the oil painters 
who turned to lithography, in England it 
was the watercolorists. The English were 
more concerned with reproducing wash 





Fig.9 

effects than were the French, and this 
made corrections on stone more difficult. 
Though retouching was possible, major 
changes on stone were not. Much effort 
during the 1820s was directed towards 
developing and refining tonal processes. 
During the 1830s new methods evolved 
through the efforts of Lemercier, Motte, 
Tudot, and others, all of whom tried to 


keep the medium in step with contempo- 
rary painting. Their approach parallels 
that of the early photographers, whose 
pictures copied painting styles. It is note- 
worthy that Louis-Jacques-Mandé Daguerre, 
the inventor of photography, was a painter 
and lithographer and that the lithographer 
Lemercier was the first to print photo- 
graphs on paper in 1849. 

After much experimenting with color 
processes, the tinted style gained accep- 
tance during the 1830s. Senefelder claimed 
for himself the invention of the tinted style. 
Certainly the use of tint stones had its roots 
in the chiaroscuro woodcuts of the early 
sixteenth century, for which tint blocks 
were used. The tinted lithograph and the 
lithotint should not be confused. Engel- 
mann made tinted lithographs as early as 
1814 in Germany, and Hullmandel printed 
them in London in late 1818 or early 
1819. The process generally involved print- 
ing a second background stone—often 
buff in color—or two tint stones, the 
second generally being a bluish-gray for 


the sky areas of an otherwise monochro- 
matic print. The tints were normally printed 
after the black, with a transparent ink. 
Towards the end of his life, Engelmann 
patented his new ‘“chromo-lithography”’ 
process, and in 1838 he published his 
Album chromo-lithographiques, which 
contained eight colored prints. 

Part of Hullmandel’s interest in the tint- 


ed lithograph was due to his association 
with James Duffield Harding. In many ref- 
erence works Harding is credited with the 
invention of the lithotint, although the pro- 
cess was actually Hullmandel’s own pat-- 
ented method of printing from washes 
and other tonal effects drawn on stone. 
Harding, who worked closely with Hull- 
mandel, became its greatest practitioner. 

The use of lithotint was all but restrict- 
ed to England, where the imitation of 
watercolor drawings continued. The 
French admired the process but had no 
real interest in using it. Hullmandel did go 
to Paris in 1841, however, to obtain a 
patent there; his visit influenced Lemercier, 
a leading French printer, to experiment 
with the process. Some results of this can 
be seen in the monumental work Voyages 
pittoresques of Baron Taylor. 

The year 1820 marked the beginning of 
a fifty-eight-year project that was to involve 
many printers and more than 150 artists— 
Baron Taylor's Voyages pittoresques et 
romantiques dans l'ancienne France. 
This international collection of topo- 
graphical lithographs constitutes a major 
example of the collaborative nature of the 
medium. One of the most monumental 
publications of all time, it also represented 
the culmination of the Anglo-French con- 
nection. The Voyages became the epitome 
of what lithography could be to Romantic 
artists. Ingres and Géricault contributed to 
the project, but with such poor examples 
of their work that it was the use of their 
names only that was significant. 

Richard Parkes Bonington was among 
the eminent English artists who contributed 
to the work (Fig. 7). His images are partic- 
ularly notable for their rich gray and black 
tones. Eugéne Isabey continued Boning- 
ton’s approach and is one of the most 
important lithographers in the series. He 
worked with Engelmann, Villain, and 
Lemercier in trying to attain rich, painterly 
qualities. In doing so he injected an inten- 
sity of emotion into the medium that few 
could match (Fig.8). 

Thomas Shotter Boys was another Eng- 
lish artist who contributed to the Voyages. 
He had worked in Gros’s workshop and 
continued to be one of the links between 
the French and English schools. Boys prob- 
ably learned the art of lithography in Paris, 
since it was not practiced in George 
Cooke’s studio where he apprenticed in 
England. He may have studied under Motte, 
Delpech, Engelmann, or Bonington. Boys 
met Hullmandel through his work on Voy- 
ages, and it is interesting to compare his 
work when printed by Hullmandel and 
when printed by Delpech. Hullmandel’s 
results are much more tonal whereas Del- 
pech’s are picturesque and have a lighter 
quality. Boys’s dedication of his Pictur- 
esque Architecture in Paris, Ghent, Ant- 
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Fig. 10 Francisco Goya, 
Picador Caught by a Bull 
[Bravo Toro], 1825, 
lithograph. Washington, 
D.C., Library of 
Congress, Prints and 
Photographs Division, 
Pennell Fund. 


Fig. 11 Théodore 
Géricault, The Flemish 
Farrier, 1821, crayon 
lithograph. Washington, 
D.C., Library of 
Congress, Prints and 
Photographs Division. 





feeling for his partner: “To / C. Hullmandel, 
Esq., / in acknowledgment of / his many 
great Improvements / and / highly impor- 
tant Discoveries / in Lithography / this 
Work / forming another epoch / and / 
presenting entirely new capabilities of the 
Arts / is Dedicated by / his sincere Friend / 
Thomas Shotter Boys.”! The work is a 
landmark in the development in color 
printing. 

Baron Taylor commissioned twenty-four 
plates by Boys during the period 1833-45, 
and Roundell nicely states, “This early 
relationship emphasizes the Anglo-French 
connection whereby an English artist work- 
ing in France had his lithographs for a 
werp, Rouen, etc. (1839), in which the 
Pavillon de Flore, Tuileries, Paris (Fig.9) 
appears, clearly demonstrates the artist's 
French publication printed in England.” 

The great dynamic forces in artistic 
lithography, however, were Géricault, 
Delacroix, and Goya. Vernet taught 
Géricault, who also learned a great deal 
about technique from Charlet. Géricault in 
turn influenced Delacroix, as one can 
quickly determine by reading the latter's 
journals and letters: “Bought an early litho- 
graph by Géricault in the rue des Saints- 
Peres . . . went round to Gihaut to select 
some Géricaults...Got some splendid 
ideas . . . charges in the manner of Goya.”3 

In 1828 Eugène Delacroix published 
lithographs for Goethe’s Faust, an event 
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Fig.11 
that marked the beginning of the pictorial 
interpretation of literary works (as op- 
posed to straightforward illustration) and 
that was to influence book illustration 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Delacroix had done some cari- 
catures for periodicals and in 1823 had 
begun making serious artistic lithographs 
as well. Regarding the prints for Faust, 
Goethe himself said: “Delacroix has sur- 
passed my own imagination in scenes 
which I created myself; how much more 
will they come to life for the average reader 


and exceed his imagination. ”4 After Faust, 
Delacroix illustrated Hamlet and other 
literary works with prints that interpret as 
well as decorate the text. 

Francisco Goya left Spain for France in 
1824. It was in Bordeaux that he executed 
his series The Bulls of Bordeaux (Fig. 10), 
which stands undisputed as the first master- 
piece of lithography. Goya had been intro- 
duced to the medium in Madrid in the 
workshop of José Maria Cardano, when 
Goya was in his seventies and in poor 
health. His great lithographs were made in 


Fig. 12 Théodore 


Géricault, Cheval anglais 
monté par un jockey, 
1823, lithographic wash, 
with pen and ink. New 
Haven, Yale University 
Art Gallery. 


K. 


Fig. 12 

France but portrayed the favored Spanish 
theme—the bullfight. Goya had a marked 
impact on the French Romantic artists, 
particularly Delacroix and Géricault; for 
example, it is known that Delacroix copied 
Goya’s prints. 

Lithography offered not only a poten- 
tially economical means for producing 
prints but also a freedom and spontaneity 
not previously known to artists making 
prints. Although there were artist-printers, 
most artists preferred to let skilled printers 
take over for them; therefore, the im- 
portance of the printers’ role must be 
stressed. Most improvements in the early 
decades of the development of lithography 
were made by printers, whose experience 
in mixing inks, registering prints, and 
handling other details eliminated countless 
hours of trial and error for the artist. 
Sometimes, however, the roles of artist 
and printer were interchangeable. For 
example, F.C. Lewis made his reputation 
on just three sets of lithographs: on one he 
made the drawings for another person to 
print, on one he both drew and printed the 
images, and on one he printed another 
artist's drawings. 

Artists often found it more difficult to 
work in the large printing shops than in the 
quiet of their studios, but in the main they 
were happy enough to go where they could 
depend on the expertise of those trained in 
the latest techniques. Different shops ex- 
perimented with different technical means 
and made improvements and refinements; 
the resulting works therefore have different 
characters. One can look at Géricault’s 
Flemish Farrier of 1821 (Fig. 11), a cray- 
on lithograph printed by Hullmandel, and 
compare it with his Cheval anglais monté 
par un jockey of 1823 (Fig.12), printed 





by Engelmann using his then-new wash 
technique. Géricault became interested in 
the effects achieved by the watercolorists 
while he was in England and worked with 
Engelmann to try to translate those effects 
onto stone. The piece is a technical tour de 
force. 

Alois Senefelder had been motivated by 
the desire for a quicker and less costly 
method of printing, and, in the end, speed 
and low cost were among the reasons for 
the success of lithography. An artist draw- 
ing on stone could see a completed work 
in hours or days whereas another medium 
might take weeks. Furthermore, much 
larger editions were possible. 

By 1848 there were 700 lithographic 
presses in France alone, 280 of them in 
Paris. Firms flourished in many countries 
and in several cities there were a great 
number of presses. The rise and fall of the 
topographical lithograph published by 
those firms mentioned covered less than 
fifty years; the camera then replaced the 
lithograph for topographical views. The 
development of the medium from the late 
1790s to the present has been an uneven 
one with some fascinating chapters. 

The skillful techniques of the printers 
and their encouragement of artists provid- 
ed the vital impetus in making lithography 
a successful medium. It was more than a 
combination of the artist's creativity and 
the printer’s skill that was involved, how- 
ever; it was artist and printer working 
closely together, meshing their skills with 
a single purpose that created outstanding 
results. End 
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Japan’s Rising Sun. Japanese painting 


Fig. 1 Japanese, Descent 
of Amida, from the 
Amitabha Trinity, 
thirteenth century 
(Kamakura Period), ink 
and color with gold on 
silk. Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


Fig.2 Hakuin Ekaku, 
Bodhidharma Seated on 
Grass. 





has found a home in America. This is the 
lesson we learn from four exhibitions cur- 
rently touring museums across the United 
States and a fifth opening in the spring. 
The four current exhibitions are com- 
posed almost exclusively of paintings from 
American collections, and they represent 
important facets of collecting and, scholar- 
ship in this country. 

First is the Journey of the Three Jewels: 
Japanese Buddhist Paintings from West- 
ern Collections. Five of the fifty-nine 
works displayed have been borrowed from 
Western European museums; the others 
are from private and museum collections 
in the United States. This proportion may 
not be entirely just, but it does indicate the 
relative strength of holdings in this country, 
where there has been a consistent interest 
in Oriental brushwork since the early years 
of this century. Many of the Buddhist paint- 
ings in this exhibition come from older 
collections now housed in museums. These 
paintings reflect the interests of such early 
collectors as Ernest Fenollosa, wlio helped 
to convince the Japanese of the worth of 
their own artistic heritage in the Meiji era, 
when temple buildings were being sold for 
firewood and new Western artistic values 
prevailed. It was at this juncture that fine 
Buddhist art became available; many of 
the works in this exhibition entered 
America at a time when scholarship lagged 
behind the sense for quality. The current 
exhibition is therefore doubly welcome. 
We can admire these works, many of which 
display the ethereal beauty and unworldly 
glow of the finest Buddhist art. A number 
of the paintings glitter with thin strips of 
cut gold leaf; in their original temple set- 
tings, lit by candles and flickering oil lamps, 
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Fig.1 

they must indeed have seemed alive to the 
believers. In addition, we can benefit from 
the high level of scholarship in the exhibi- 
tion catalog, written by John Rosenfield, 
America’s senior expert on Japanese paint- 
ing, and by his student Elizabeth Ten 
Grotenhuis. Connoisseurship of Buddhist 
paintings is a difficult task, because con- 
servative styles continue over centuries; 
but the dating of the works as well as the 
explanations of iconography is clear and 
convincing. 

Unfortunately a few of the earliest and 
most important Buddhist paintings in 
American museums were not available for 
this exhibition; but the works on view, 
ranging from the eighth to the eighteenth 
century, give us a well-rounded picture of 
the various roles of Buddhist painting in 
Japan. The authors have wisely divided the 
works not merely by chronology, but by 
the major forms of Buddhism that were 
their inspiration. The first group of thirteen 
paintings represents the “Mahayana Main- 
stream” with images of the historical 
Buddha as well as of Bodhisattvas, beings 
who have reached enlightenment but vow 
to stay on earth until all sentient beings are 
saved. Next comes a section of twenty- 
seven “Esoteric Buddhist Images” of rich 





Fig.2 
and complex iconography, sketches as well 
as paintings, including mandalas, spiritual 
diagrams of the universe with the Cosmic 
Buddha at the center. We can well under- 
stand that the complexities of the faith 
required artistic manifestations in order to 
be understood. The third section com- 
prises eighteen works of “Pure Land and 
Popular Buddhist Imagery.” Here we see 
the most moving of Buddhist paintings, 
which helped to convince the faithful that, 
if they merely uttered his name with com- 
plete sincerity, Amida Buddha would come 
to earth to take their souls to paradise. 
Such magnificent works as the Amitabha 
Trinity from the Art Institute of Chicago 
still convey the magic of this belief and its 
deep expression in art. 
The final section of the exhibition con- , 
sists of eleven “Zen Buddhist Paintings,” 
beginning with one of the earliest Japanese 
examples from the thirteenth century and 


Fig.3 Murase Taittst.. A 
Devil of a Monk, Sumi on 
paper. Collection Dr. and 
Mrs. Sanford Tailet. 


ending with Zenga brushed works from 
five hundred years later. It is refreshing to 
see the later works included, for they have 
only recently been accorded their due 
place in the highest ranks of Japanese art. 
There is no question that this exhibition 
gains considerably from the powerfully 
brushed works of a master like Hakuin, 
the Zen monk who turned to painting in 
the final decades of his long life. The show 
thereby demonstrates that the changing 
aspects of Buddhism have led to a variety 
of artistic expressions. By putting the works 
into the context of different forms of 
Buddhism, the authors have allowed us to 
understand the pervading religious spirit 
that animates each of the paintings on 
view. 


The second exhibition currently travel- 
ing in the United States is Song of the 
Brush: Japanese Paintings from the Sanso 
Collection. Selected from a private collec- 
tion formed after the Second World War, 
the exhibition concentrates on three 
schools of painting: the Suibokuga (ink 
paintings) of the Muromachi period 
(1392-1568), the Zenga of the Edo.period 
(1615-1868), and the Nanga (literati 
painting), also of the Edo period. The 
Zenga reinforces the impression made by 
the Buddhist painting exhibition; here again 
we are struck by the bold and dynamic 
brushwork of important later monks, such 
as Hakuin, who is represented by five 
paintings. The earlier ink paintings were 
also executed by painters with Zen training, 
but the difference lies in the role of the 
artist. In the Muromachi period, Zen aes- 
thetics so dominated Japanese painting 
that the artists soon became professionals 
(at least as “professional” as Russian 
athletes in the Olympics), committed to 
their brushwork above all else. 

The term Zenga refers to the works by 
monks of a later period who turned to 
painting only in their final years as per- 
sonal expressions of their insight and 
enlightenment. The differences are clear 
when we examine works in the Sanso 
Collection. Earlier ink paintings charm us 
with their evocative style; misty landscapes, 
birds quickly rendered with a few strokes 
of the brush, even a large solitary radish, 
all exhibit the skills of the artists in defining 
their themes in a suggestive and atmos- 
pheric manner. By contrast, the Zenga 
seem rough and crude. With their emphasis 
on figural subjects—for example, the first 
Zen patriarch Daruma—these works im- 
press with their intensity of spirit. They can 
be disturbing in a way that the earlier 
works cannot, and their appeal to current 
taste is evident when we realize that almost 
all of the Zenga now in America were 
purchased in the last two decades. 

The Nanga paintings in Song of the 
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Fig.3 

Brush are also amateur in spirit but were 
executed by scholars rather than by monks. 
Both scholars and monks had long training 
in calligraphy, so that they had a technical 
command of the brush along with a fresh- 
ness of spirit. Nanga is another art form 
that has become popular in America in 
recent years, and the exhibition includes 
many fine examples of literati brushwork. 


Landscapes predominate; floating forms 
in broken outlines and soft colors are 
brushed with a subtle linearity. The paint- 
ers preferred to hide their skills behind a 
seeming simplicity of brushwork. This was 
not art for the masses, but rather a poetic 
style of painting to be shared with like- 
minded men of culture. Although the artists 
tried to subordinate their personalities, 
each painter could not help but display his 
own character in his brushwork. 

The catalog is helpful in understanding 
these works; again John Rosenfield has 
contributed his expertise, this time as 
editor. The exhibition was organized by 
the Seattle Art Museum, whose curator 
William J. Rathbun cooperated with Fumiko 
Cranston of the Fogg Museum for most of 
the entries. An essay by the noted inter- 
national management expert Peter F. 
Drucker wittily and wisely examines 
characteristics of Japan that appear in its 
art. Unfortunately, the catalog has sections 
of small type upon dark gray paper, as well 
as calligraphed chapter headings, which 
are extremely difficult to read. The content 
is of high quality despite a few minor 
mistakes, but the public may be dis- 
couraged from reading the catalog by its 
strange design. 


A third exhibition of Japanese paintings 
opened at the New Orleans Museum of Art, 
where it was on view through the College 
Art Association meeting early this year. 
Somewhat more specialized, A Japanese 
Eccentric: The Three Arts of Murase 
Taiitsu concentrates upon the work of 
one artist. Painting in the Nanga tradition, 
Taiitsu added his poetry and calligraphy to 
almost all of his scrolls, thus combining 
the three scholarly arts. Because of his 
personal peculiarities, he is the kind of 
painter who is easier to appreciate after 
his death, but as yet his works have not 
received much attention even in his native 
Japan. The exhibition, which commemo- 
rates the 100th anniversary of Taiitsu’s 
death, shows how the United States has 
become sophisticated in the appreciation 
of Japanese art. We are now able and 
willing not simply to follow Japanese taste 
and scholarship but to explore new ground. 
Taiitsu’s quick and lively brushwork in 
simple but dynamic compositions resem- 
bles Zenga as well as Nanga, and his humor 
adds a typical Japanese quality to the lit- 
erati tradition that originated in the more 
artistically conservative China. Since the 
catalog is by this writer, it must pass with- 
out comment; it should be noted, however, 
that all of Taiitsu’s seal-impressions are 
reproduced life-size as an aid to future 
scholarship. 


These three exhibitions are a convinc- 
ing demonstration of American interest in 
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Fig.4 Frederic Edwin 
Church, Sunset, 1856, oil 
on canvas. Utica, 
Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute. 


collecting and displaying Japanese paint- 
ings. The field has clearly come of age, 
both in scholarship and public appeal. 
Supplementing these shows are two others. 
The outstanding Masters of Japanese 
Naturalism: the Maruyama-Shijo School 
of Painting 1750-1850 was organized in 
Japan and consists of the finest works of 
this neglected school. Decorative values 
from Chinese bird-and-flower painting, an 
interest in Western techniques such as 
single-point perspective, a new commit- 
ment to visual realism, and an atmospheric 
sense of mood and season all combine in 
this school, which produced some of the 
most lyrical of all Japanese paintings. Later 
in the spring will come Brush with Genius: 
Japanese Drawings of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. Consisting of works 
from Japan, Europe, and America, this 
exhibition will explore the question of 
what kinds of Japanese brushwork parallel 
the art of drawing in the West. Sure to be 
controversial, since many of the works to 
be included may strike viewers as finished 
paintings, the exhibition is also sure to be 
artistically striking; it is being organized by 
the outstanding English scholar Jack Hillier. 
Five major traveling exhibitions in one 

year, each with a fully illustrated scholarly 
catalog, point unmistakably to America’s 
increasing involvement with Japanese 
painting. Whether reevaluating works 
acquired mostly earlier in the century, 
displaying paintings from a private collec- 
tion, examining a single artist, importing 
outstanding examples of a neglected school 
of art, or attempting to compare Japanese 
works to Western practice, each show 
both affirms our interest and adds to our 
knowledge of what was once considered 
an exotic and mysterious art. Japanese 
painting has indeed found a home in 
America. 

Journey of the Three Jewels Asia House 
Gallery, New York (Oct.11—Dec.9, 1979); 
Denver Art Museum (Mar.27 — May 11) 
Song of the Brush Japan House Gallery, 
New York (Sept.20 —Nov.4, 1979); Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University (Nov.28, 
1979 —Jan.13, 1980); Denver Art Museum 
(Feb.9 — Mar.23); Asian Art Museum of 
San Francisco (Apr.8 — May 25); Seattle 
Art Museum (Sept.25 — Nov.23) 

A Japanese Eccentric New Orleans 
Museum of Art (Dec.1, 1979—Feb.3, 
1980); Spencer Museum of Art, The Uni- 
versity of Kansas (Feb.19 — Mar.26) 
Masters of Japanese Naturalism St. 
Louis Art Museum (Feb.8—Mar.30); 
Seattle Art Museum (Apr.25 — June 15) 
Brushes with Genius Japan House Gal- 
lery, New York (Apr.10 —June 1); St. Louis 
Art Museum (June 20 — Aug.24); Portland 
Art Museum (Sept. 16 — Oct.26) 

Stephen Addiss The University of 
Kansas 
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...and American Sunsets. A generation 
ago students of American art history—at 
those institutions where such esoterica 
were even included in the curriculum— 
tended to skip lightly across the nineteenth 
century, rehearsing the familiar litany of 
major artists from Thomas Cole to Homer- 
Eakins-Ryder. Guided by such excellent 
pioneering surveys of the topic as Oliver 
Larkin’s Pulitzer Prize-winning Art and 
Life in America, students were introduced 
to the major figures and movements of the 
past century. In the hackneyed words of 
the phrase writers, history is alive and 
changing; and Larkin’s 1949 text no longer 
as neatly encompasses the century whose 
complexity has come increasingly to be 
taken for granted. The inquisitive student 
who asked “Fitz Hugh who?” would have 
found that F.H. Lane rated but a sentence 
in Art and Life. Heade and Whittredge 
fared slightly better, each warranting a 
paragraph in Larkin’s text as revised in the 
1960s. But still there is no reference to 
Bricher, Haseltine, Bradford, or Richards, 
who today are recognized as major land- 
scape painters from the middle third of the 
nineteenth century. 

Future historians of the period will have 
difficulty in ignoring these artists and the 
so-called Luminist movement they repre- 
sent. In fact, for the past thirt; years there 
has been a growing awareness of the cen- 
tral role that Luminism played in the annals 
of American art at mid-century. Individual 
studies of major contributors to the move- 
ment have appeared with increasing fre- 
quency in the past decade or so. Now the 
movement they helped to define, and which 
John I.H. Baur identified in the late 1940s, 
has been enshrined at the National Gallery 
of Art in a special exhibition entitled 
American Light: The Luminist Movement 
(1850-1875). Because Luminism was vir- 
tually ignored throughout the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, the show, 
organized by John Wilmerding, the Gal- 
lery’s curator of American art and senior 


curator, is a welcome and long overdue 
event. It is the first major exhibition organ- 
ized by Wilmerding since moving to 
Washington and gives happy evidence of 
his contributions to the study of our own 
art history within the National Gallery's 
programs. American Light opened Febru- 
ary 10 and continues through June 15. 

Handsomely installed in the West Build- 
ing’s special exhibition galleries—the last 
exhibition to be hung in that space— 
American Light glows with the warm tonal- 
ities of sunrise and sunset and sparkles 
with the crystalline clarity of American 
skies. Sensibly, the installation generally 
follows a chronological sequence, with 
thematic sections calling special attention < 
to favored views of the American Luminists: 
the Narragansett shoreline, Mount Desert 
Island, and Lake George. Other groupings 
emphasize the transition from early sunlit 
studies, indicative of Jacksonian optimism 
and expansiveness, to the explosive storm 
scenes and twilight vistas of the 1860s, 
which speak of the turbulence of the Civil 
War and the loss of innocence that fol- 
lowed. Changing tastes and emerging 
technology, developments which indicate 
a new drama in conception as well as a 
new availability of hotter hues in pigments, 
are seen in the predilection for glowing 
sunsets and fiery panoramas of wilderness 
twilights during the late 1850s. 

This large exhibition brings together 
over 250 paintings, including Frederic 
Church’s rediscovered Icebergs, which 
occasioned such excitement at auction last 
fall. The major figures in the Luminist 
movement—Church, Lane, Heade, John F. 
Kensett, and Sanford Gifford—are each 
well represented by numerous canvases. 
Significantly, the exhibition also includes a 
number of drawings and watercolors by 
these and other artists, as well as a group 
of approximately two dozen photographs. 
The introduction of photographs in this 
context may initially appear startling, and 
surely Luminist photography has rarely 
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Fig. 5 Marie Bracque- 


mond, On the Terrace at 
Sevres, 7880, oil on 
canvas. Geneva, Musée 
du Petit Palais. 


been treated before. Yet the appearance 
here of S.R. Stoddard, Carleton Watkins, 
Timothy O’Sullivan, and others offers in- 
sights into both the work of the photog- 
raphers and the aesthetics of the painters 
with whom they share the gallery. 
Accompanying the exhibition is a major 
text on American Luminism, published by 
the National Gallery. Compiled by Wilmer- 
ding, the catalog includes essays by him 
and by other prominent scholars on such 
topics as “Luminism and the American 
Sublime” (Earl A. Powell, III), “Luminist 
drawings” (Linda Ferber), and “ ‘New 
Eyes —Luminism and Photography” 
(Weston Neaf). Other contributors are Lisa 
Andrews, Albert J. Gelpi, David Huntington, 
Barbara Novak, and Theodore E. Stebbins. 
Jr. The exhibition and publication together 
help to shed new light on the phenomenon 
of American Luminism and its artistic, 
philosophical, and cultural implications. 
With this laudable project thirty years of 
work on the Luminist episode are summa- 
rized and the movement's central position 
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Fig.5 
in future histories of nineteenth-century 
American art is secured. 


Some Things New under the Sun.\m- 
pressionist painting, a perennial favorite 
of the museum-going public, has lately 
been the subject of several exhibitions. 
While there is no dearth of Impressionist 
studies, each of three current or recent 
exhibitions makes a particular contribution 
to the overall picture of Impressionist aes- 
thetics in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

The Crisis of Impressionism, 1878- 
1882 was examined in an exhibition, sym- 
posium, and catalog sponsored by the 
University of Michigan Museum of Art from 
November 2, 1979, through January 6, 
1980. Conceived by U of M professor Joel 





Isaacson, who served as guest curator, the 
show focused upon the French Impres- 
sionists’ “crisis years” around 1880. The 
development of the Impressionist move- 
ment is well known, and the Michigan 
exhibition wisely avoids re-tilling that 
familiar ground. Instead, Isaacson and his 
graduate students narrowed their exami- 
nation to a well-defined period during 
which fundamental differences in the 
Impressionists’ technique and ideas be- 
came apparent. 

Although the Impressionists shared a 
common dedication to the depiction of 
contemporary experience and to a radically 
new painting technique, the schism of 1880 
left them divided into two camps. On one 
side were the so-called “pure” Impres- 
sionists, including the familiar figures of 
Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, Renoir, and 
Caillebotte, who upheld their allegiance to 
outdoor landscape painting and to the 
investigation of color and light. The pure 
Impressionists denigrated the work of the 
Independents, centered around Degas, who 
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favored the human figure and contempo- 
rary urban subjects. The Degas faction, 
particularly Jean-Francois Raffaélli, with 
their concentration on the figure and 
draftsmanship rather than the experimental 
aspects of Impressionist painting, were 
seen as moving perilously close to Salon 
conventions. 

Isaacson and his students highlighted 
this division by adopting the egalitarian 
principles of the original Impressionist 
group shows, in which each artist was 
given equal prominence. Thus, in Ann 
Arbor, Monet, Renoir and Company had 
equal billing with their lesser-known col- 
leagues of ca. 1880, such as Marie 
Bracquemond, Charles-Albert Lebourg, 
and Raffaélli. The combination of familiar 
and unfamiliar made more apparent the 


divergent aims of the artists and challenged 
any naive conception of a monolithic Im- 
pressionist aesthetic. 

The Impressionist fervor, born in Paris 
in the 1870s, soon had international reper- 
cussions; but while the Impressionist crisis 
of 1880 may have divided the ranks of the 
French innovators, artists at a further re- 
move were only slightly affected by the 
Parisian debate. Such would seem to be 
the lesson of American Impressionism, 
organized by the Henry Art Gallery of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, and cur- 
rently on national tour. (The exhibition is 
on view at UCLA’s Frederick S. Wight Gal- 
lery, through May 4; Terra Museum of Art, 
Evanston, Illinois, May 16—June 22; Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, Boston, July 1 
—August 31.) Impressionist painting in 
America has lately wanted neither students 
nor collectors; because of its very ubiquity 
and popularity, the accomplishment of 
William Gerdts, guest curator of the exhi- 
bition, is all the more striking. This show 
of 132 works summarizes much of the 
recent extensive investigations of American 
Impressionism and presents the phenom- 
enon in a new light. 

In America, Impressionism developed 
converts more on the basis of its appealing 
pastel tones, light-filled motifs, and pleas- 
ant subjects than on its aesthetic theory. 
The exhibition and catalog document the 
emergence of a particularly American 
idiom, resulting from the confluence of 
French and native artistic strains. Gerdts 
places the American Impressionists, with 
their frequent and distinctive concentration 
upon the figurative subject, within the con- 
text of the international Impressionist 
movement; he also traces their debt to 
pre-[mpressionist currents in American 
art, such as Luminism, Tonalism, and the 
Munich School. 

Gerdts credits the origins of American 
Impressionism to John Singer Sargent, 
Dennis Bunker, and Mark Fisher, the first 
of whom is particularly well represented 
in the exhibition. Other featured players in 
the cast of fifty-three artists include (not 
surprisingly) Childe Hassam (13 paint- 
ings), Theodore Robinson (13), John 
Twachtman (8), Maurice Prendergast (7), 
William Merritt Chase (6), and J. Alden 
Weir (5). Their important contributions 
give the movement and the exhibition sub- 
stance and virtuosity. In their distinguished 
company are relatively obscure painters, 
several of whom help to document the 
regional varieties of American Impression- 
ism. Daniel Garber and Edward Redfield, 
for instance, demonstrate a “Bucks County 
Impressionism,” which affected many 
Pennsylvania artists in the first decades of 
this century; similarly, the self-consciously 
nativist Hoosier School is represented by 

John O. Adams. 
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Fig.6 Childe Hassam, 
Church at Old Lyme, 
Connecticut, 7905, oil on 
canvas. Buffalo. 
Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery, Albert H. Tracy 
Fund, 1909. 


Fig.7 James Henry 
Beard. Fagin, oil on 
canvas. Cincinnati Art 
Museum, Gift of 
Enoch J. Carson. 
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Gerdts’s discussion of the sources for 
the movement, as well as its major practi- 
tioners, helps to increase our understand- 
ing of this sometimes deceptively simple 
phenomenon called American Impression- 
ism. An extensive bibliography makes the 
publication an invaluable aid for further 
study of the topic. 


Regional variants of the Impressionist 
style constitute special aspects of the 
American Impressionist exhibition. One 
of those regions—Connecticut—is the 
subject of a three-part exhibition organized 
by the William Benton Museum of Art at 
the University of Connecticut in collabora- 
tion with the Hurlbut Gallery in Greenwich 
and the Lyme Historical Society in Old 
Lyme. Connecticut and American Impres- 
sionism comprises 185 paintings, draw- 
ings, and prints, which reveal the Nutmeg 
State’s unique contributions to and attrac- 
tions for artists of the Impressionist faith. 
The three parts run concurrently from 
mid-March through May and include some 
of the most important works done in the 
Connecticut art colonies between 1890 
and 1930, when art activity in the state was 
at its peak. So lively were the colonies then 
that one Mystic newspaper reported with 
amazement that “art hereabouts is distinctly 
the major out-of-doors sport, even the 
sacred routine of golf, swimming and sail- 
ing is discarded.” 

At the Benton Museum The Artist and 
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the Landscape consists of eighty-five views 
that suggest the attractions, that Connecticut 
held for artists. The varied landscape (with 
fanciful reminiscences of the France many 
of the artists had known as students) and 
the quaint Yankee flavor of the place com- 
bined to exercise a powerful appeal to 
painters like John Twachtman, who loathed 
New York and yearned constantly to be 
“home again in Cos Cob.” 

In Cos Cob, the Holley House (now a 
historical museum) once provided the in- 
formal headquarters for a small colony of 
writers (Willa Cather, Lincoln Steffens) and 
painters (Twachtman, Hassam, Weir, 
Robinson). The Hurlbutt Gallery exhibition 
in Greenwich reviews the works of the 
leaders of the Cos Cob colony, which flour- 
ished from the 1890s until the First World 
War. 

Old Lyme has to date escaped the sub- 
urban sprawl that has so drastically altered 
Cos Cob since the Impressionists’ days. 
Bucolic reminders still exist of the coastal 
area’s magnetism for the peripatetic 
Hassam, Willard Metcalf, Walter Griffin, 
and others. Installed in the Florence Gris- 
wold Mansion (then the center for the Old 
Lyme colony and now the home of the 
Lyme Historical Society), the loan exhibi- 
tion of works by the Lyme summer colonists 
is augmented by panel paintings and deco- 
rated doors that the artistic visitors left as 
“calling cards” earlier in the century. 


The Connecticut Impressionism collabo- 
ration was organized under the guidance of 
Harold Spencer, professor at the University 
of Connecticut. The paintings are supple- 
mented by historical photographs, which 
indicate the sense of place and community 
that characterize Connecticut Impres-, 
sionism. 


The season’s Impressionist net has 
caught small fries as well as big fish. At 
Rollins College's Cornell Fine Arts Center 
Museum in Winter Park, Florida, the work 
of Daniel Putman Brinley—American 
Impressionist and Mural Painter—was 
recently shown in a retrospective that 
included fifty oils and twenty-five illustra- 
tions spanning the artist's long career. 
Since Brinley was born a year before the 
Impressionist “crisis” of 1880, his work 
lacked the critical struggle apparent in 
that of the older French artists to whom he 
was linked in his early career. He was 
associated with both the Cos Cob and Old 
Lyme art colonies, and his early landscapes 
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were marked by a patterning based upon 
Impressionist brushstroke technique 
Brinley’s oil paintings were later comple: 
mented by his designs for stained glass 
murals, tapestries, and architectural orna 
ment, proving in his case at least that the 
Impressionist allegiance was scarcely all 
consuming. The Rollins College exhibitior 
will tour in Florida through 1980 (Dayton: 
Museum of Art and Sciences, Dayton 
Beach, May — June: Polk Public Museum 
Lakeland, October). 


Local Pride and Local Responsibility 
As a warm-up for its centennial next yea 
the Cincinnati Art Museum has recent 
concluded a three-month showing of 74 
Golden Age: Cincinnati Painters of th 
Nineteenth Century. Just as Connectic 
can celebrate its contributors to Americ: 
Impressionism, so too can the Queen C 
congratulate itself on its role as the maj 
art influence west of the Alleghenies. Su 
it was in the past century, and, if the hon 
has since been assumed or divided 





Fig.8 Horace Ginsberg, 
Architectural rendering 
of Royal Plaza, South 
Bronx, N.Y., 1929. 


other cities, to Cincinnati still belongs the 
distinction of being first. Her role in the 
cultural development of the West is thor- 
oughly examined in the exhibition organ- 
ized by Denny Carter, CAM curator of 
painting. 

During its early boomtown years, Cin- 
cinnati attracted numerous artists, many 
from small towns west of the Alleghenies, 
who were drawn by the city’s opportunities 
for patronage and its active art community. 
The tradition of support and activity in the 
arts established in the decades prior to the 
Civil War continued in the last third of the 
century, especially with the participation 
of Frank Duveneck and the German- 
American community. The complex history 
of changing artistic fortunes along the Ohio 
is well told in the handsome catalog by 
Denny Carter and Bruce Weber, her col- 
laborator in the venture. 

The ninety-eight paintings by thirty-nine 
artists were all drawn from the definitive 
collection of nineteenth-century Cincinnati- 
related works in the Museum's care. Hand- 
somely installed in the Museum’s tempo- 
rary exhibition galleries, The Golden Age 
proves what a regional museum can and 
should do by way of curatorial care and 
public use of its locally oriented holdings. 
Of course not every hamlet is the Queen 
City, but this fine exhibition and publication 
present an enviable model for all. Particu- 
larly evident and praiseworthy was the 
exemplary state of conservation of the 
collection; doubtless some works had 
long languished in storage but now resus- 
citated will, we hope, not again be so 
neglected. Also praiseworthy is the Muse- 
um’s sharing of this rich resource with 
instiutions in the area. Under the auspices 
of The Ohio Foundation in the Arts, selec- 
tions from The Golden Age are currently 
touring the state (Southern Ohio Museum 
and Cultural Center, Portsmouth, May 10 — 
July 8; Springfield Art Center, August 27 — 
September 30). 


Jersey City has probably never been 
accused of being a Queen City, yet it lacks 
neither civic pride nor the quest for cultural 
roots. The Jersey City Museum is currently 
devoting a year-long display to A Neighbor- 
hood Heritage. The Museum is a grassroots 
institution located in a primarily Italo- 
Hispanic neighborhood, whose structures 
date mainly from the 1850s to the 1890s. 
In order to create a sense of identity, the 
exhibition—which is mostly photographic 
—acquaints the community with its archi- 
tectural heritage in relation to classical, 
medieval, and Renaissance traditions as 
relayed through nineteenth-century pattern 
books. The exhibition’s cumbersome sub- 
title fully explicates its goals: “Parallels 
between Nineteenth-Century Jersey City 
Architecture and Traditional Hispanic and 





Italian Architecture.” 


Similar in local intent was an exhibition 
recently concluded at the Bronx Museum 
of the Arts. Deuastation/Resurrection: The 
South Bronx, designed by Vincent Ciulla 
and organized by curator Robert Jensen 
with a team of consultants, surveyed the 
blighted area’s illustrious past and future 
promise in a three-part audio-visual his- 
tory. Exhibited were some 100 objects: 
photographs, paintings, historic maps, ar- 
chitectural drawings, and visionary plans 
for the future. The visual material was 
supplemented by an oral history tape dis- 
closing the attitudes, feelings, and daily 
lives of residents who are surrounded by 
deterioration, and video tapes about the 
Street gangs, police action, and correctional 
facilities that have created much of the 
area's recent public image. 

The South Bronx was not always a na- 
tional symbol of urban decay. Originally 
settled by the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century, it was proposed as the site for the 
nation’s capital in 1783. The first section 
of the exhibition traced the passage from 
colonial years into the present century, 
when a farming tradition still persisted. 
Rapid urban development, spurred by 
waves of immigration, marked the period 
from 1895 to 1935; successful neighbor- 
hood building by incoming black and 
Puerto Rican groups continued from World 
War II to the mid-1960s. The second unit 
examined the less felicitous recent history, 
documenting the racial, social, economic. 
and governmental issues behind the South 
Bronx's decline. A more promising future 
was foretold in the final unit, which con- 
centrated on current activities and future 
plans for the area’s regeneration. This 
section featured the work of some of the 
sixty community grassroots organizations 
Striving towards that end. Dewastation/ 
Resurrection: The South Bronx closed in 
January but is available for national tour. 

Museum exhibitions alone cannot, of 
course, regenerate the inner city, but this 


evidence that Jersey City and the South 
Bronx are on the minds of responsible 
museum personnel is an encouraging 
symptom of urban rebirth, towards which 
happy end museums might make a valuable 
contribution. 


Had Camera, Did Travel. The clichéd 
shrinkage of the globe in the modern era 
adds a peculiar poignancy and power to 
the photographic travel records of an earli- 
er age. In recent years several exhibitions 
of vintage photographs, especially of the 
Orient, have excited the imagination and 
wanderlust of viewers nationwide. To those 
earlier successes are now added several 
more ventures of special note. 

The American Federation of the Arts 
co-organized the 1976 show The Last Em- 
pire: Victorian Photographs of India and 
the equally illuminating /mperial China: 
Thotography 1846-1912. Their current 
exhibition, Japan: Photographs 1854- 
1905, has therefore a certain geographical 
inevitability. Like its predecessors, the 
Japanese photography show was curated 
by Clark Worswick and was cosponsored 
by Japan House Gallery in New York, where 
it made its debut in late December. Pres- 
ently the show is on national tour under 
the AFA’s auspices (Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, through April 27; Portland Art Mu- 
seum, Portland, Oregon, June 10-July 20; 
Detroit Institute of Arts, October 14- 
November 23; Art Museum of South Texas, 
Corpus Christi, January 8-February 22, 
1981). 

The 150 vintage photographs, the works 
of both European and Japanese artists, 
collectively document a nation in a period 
of transition from the shoguns’ feudal rule 
to Emperor Meiji’s modernization. Indi- 
Vidually, they are unfamiliar images of 
singular artistry and impact. The inclusion 
of Japanese photographers offers a com- 
prehensive view of the art as it developed 
in the East during the nineteenth century; 
to the ranks of well-known Western pio- 
neers of the medium Worswick adds such 
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Fig.9 Ogawa Isshin, 
Court Lady of the Fujiwara 
Period, 1890, albumen 
print. Washington, D.C., 
Smithsonian Institution, 
National Museum of 
Natural History. 


Fig. 10 Les Krims, 
Academic Art Words, 
gelatin silver print. 
Collection Susan and 


Eugene Spiritus, Newport 


Beach: extended loan to 
San Francisco Museum 
of Modern Art. 


masters as Kusakabe Kimbei and Ogawa 
Isshin, whose hauntingly beautiful Court 
Lady of the Fujiwara Period graces both 
the catalog cover and the exhibition poster. 
Proving that the archival sources for 
such vintage travel surveys are extensive, if 
not limitless, is The Face of China as Seen 
by Photographers and Travelers from 
1860 to 1912, organized by the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art. From more than 
10,000 possibilities in European and 
American collections, 200 photographs 
were selected by Michael Hoffman, adviser 
to the PMA’s Alfred Stieglitz Center for 
Photography. The Chinese views document 
the turbulent era extending from the close 
of the Opium Wars to the fall of the Manchu 
Dynasty. With urban scenes and panoramic 
landscapes, rare shots of domestic interi- 
ors, and portraits of peasants, nobles, and 
Buddhist monks, the exhibition provides 
not only aesthetic pleasure but also a strong 
evocation of a passing spirit and a lost 
culture. The Western incursion, which 
propelled irrevocable change throughout 





Fig.9 

the Orient, is not overlooked; Felix A. 
Beato, the first Western photographer 
known to have been in China, is represent- 
ed by photographs of the Anglo-French 
expedition that conquered Tientsin and 
sacked the Imperial Summer Palace. 

Also sacked, and repeatedly so, were 
the more familiar historic cities and land- 
scapes of Italy. During the past century the 
peninsula was overrun by travelers, many 
of whom carried cameras. Recently the 
Mount Holyoke College Art Museum pre- 
sented Images of Italy: Photography in 
the Nineteenth Century, which calls to 
mind the arcadian landscape’s enduring 
appeal. While better known and therefore 
perhaps less startling than the views from 
the East, the Italian photographs remind 
us once again of the time-honored tradition 
of tourist photography and its artful possi- 
bilities. 


Constructivist, Constructed, Color- 
ed, and Copied. Recent activities at the 
San Francisco Museum of Modern Art re- 
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flect the arrival of Van Deren Coke, the 
Museum’s curator of photography, who 
brings to the Bay Area his considerable 
energy and expertise. On April 11 the 
Museum opens Constructivist Photog- 
raphy, a survey of this historical trend 
through 100 works by American and Euro- 
pean artists. Rather than having a represen- 
tational goal, the constructivist photog- 
raphers of the 1910s, and later, strove to 
create images marked by formal concerns 
for abstraction and geometry. That the 
predilection toward geometric abstraction 
flourished simultaneously in the other arts 
is not surprising; many of the artists in the 
exhibition—such as Charles Sheeler, 
Laszlo Maholy-Nagy, Man Ray, Alexander 
Rodchenko, and Morton Schamberg—are 
at least as well known for their their work 
in other mediums. 


The constructivist photographs of these 
pioneers are not to be confused with the 
constructed scenes of contemporary photo- 
graphers. In an earlier San Francisco pro- 





Fig. 10 

ject, Coke selected 115 images for Fabri- 
cated to be Photographed. After its initial 
showing the exhibition is now touring and 
will be at the Albright-Knox Art Gallery, 
Buffalo (July), and Newport Harbor Art 
Museum (October). Influenced by the re- 
cording of Conceptual art events or Hap- 
penings, the ten photographers in the 
exhibition fabricate their own forms and 
dictate their own arrangements rather than 
capture the “decisive moment” with their 
cameras. Each of the works presents a 
carefully assembled and specifically con- 
structed scene, from intimate stage sets to 
elaborate constructions and tableaux. A 
wry humor is detectable in several of the 
works, such as Les Krims’ shocking female 
nudes posed among absurd props. Auto- 
biographical material forms the photo- 


graphed fabrications of others, for instance, 
Ellen Brooks's dollhouse-scaled tableaux, 
whose color and diminutive inhabitants 
establish a prevailing emotional tone. Ideas 
of scale and visual perception are chal- 
lenged through ambiguities of placement 
and forms: Carl Toth, for example, uses- 
pictures within pictures to destroy the scale 
and the original purpose of the colored 
objects he photographs. 


Color plays an important role in many 
of the photographic fabrications and, in- 
creasingly, in many other kinds of photo- 
graphs as well. In Washington, D.C., the 
Corcoran Gallery, under Jane Livingston's 
curatorship, has been particularly instru- 
mental in exhibiting and acquiring innova- 
tive works in this field. Last winter the 
Corcoran played host to the traveling exhi- 
bition of Polaroid color photography, 
One-of-a-Kind, organized by the Polaroid | 
Corporation. The group of 135 color prints 
presents work in several formats, including 
SX-70, 4x5, 8x10, and 20x24 inches, by 


thirty-seven contemporary photographers. 

The Polaroid Corporation has from th 
time of its founding invited creative photo 
graphers to use Polaroid film; the first wa 
Ansel Adams, who did some work in th 
late 1940s. One-of-a-Kind encompasse 
many different approaches, from the doct 
mentary tradition to the more strictly “ae: 
thetic” mode, especially that of the high 
manipulated still life. The contributors a1 
joined only by their commitment to th 
artistic possibilities of color photograph 


Museum visitors in Hawaii have had le 
opportunity to acquaint themselves wi 
images that are classified as non-silver ph 
tography. Therefore the Honolulu Acade 
of Fine Arts enlisted the assistance of pt 
tographer William Larson as guest cura 





Fig. 11 William Larson, 
untitled, n.d., telecopier 
electrocarbon print 


Fig.12 Hendrick 
Goltzius, Young Man 
Holding a Skull and a 
Tulip, 1674, New York, 
The Pierpont Morgan 
Library. 
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for an exhibition of non-traditional, photo- 
graphically-derived creations. Using a be- 
wildering variety of techniques, the twenty- 
five artists stitched and tinted, Xeroxed and 
telephonically transmitted, blue-printed 
and Kwik-Printed works that ranged from 
the raucous to the refined. The show rapid- 
ly disabused viewers of any lingering sus- 
picions that photography is limited to con- 
ventional silver prints. Serving as catalog 
for the exhibition was a strikingly designed 
issue of Quiver, published by the Photog- 
raphy Department at the Tyler School of 
Art at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
where Larson is chairman. In the journal, 
Larson made the point that 


the simple act of painting on a daguerrotype 
affects not only the history of photography for 
all time, but also the history of painting as 
well. . . . The act of painting the photograph, 
coating its emulsion on more rarefied surfaces, 
drawing into it, sewing it together, etching it 
into metal or glass, transmitting it by tele- 
phone or electronically regenerating it, invites 
a Wider spectrum of critical interest. This 
attitude nourishes change in each particular 
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system and gradually, methodically alters our 
concept of what these disciplines actually 
encompass. Very simply, we have common 
practice changing common knowledge. 


Larson’s “common practices” were 
among the 250 Electroworks, art works 
created with the common office copying 
machine, which premiered at the George 
Eastman House in Rochester in November 
and is currently on national tour. The 
show, which includes prints, books, and 
three-dimensional items, is the first to be 
devoted to the artistic possibilities of the 
new office technology. Selected by guest 
curator Marilyn McCray, the works were 
chosen for their unique appearance and 
for the way in which they depart—some 
rather dramatically—from conventional 
photographic aesthetics. The exhibition 
demonstrates both the ingenuity of the 
artists and the capabilities of their “col- 
laborators,” the copying systems. Machine, 
process, and subject matter contribute to 
individual “styles.” The type of machine 
plays an important role in the appearance 
of the images, which range from what might 


be termed “archaic electroworks” made 
on the early Haloid/Xerox copier to more 
complex creations copied on the most ad- 
vanced Xerox, 3M, and IBM machines. 
Sonia Sheridan, one of the better- 
known innovators in this fledgling field, 
and Bruno Munari, whose works are in 
the permanent collection of The Museum 
of Modern Art, are included along with 
Larson and other artists. Unique to Larson’s 
art is his use of the telecopier to create 
images. Focusing on Conceptual investiga- 
tions of photography and language, he 
generates his pictures from words, sounds, 
and photographs; by varying the frequency 
of the sound picked up by the telecopier 
and by moving its needle, he can alter the 
initial transmission to effect startling new 


imagery. 


Silver and Orange. Despite their well- 
deserved reputation as master craftsmen, 
Dutch silversmiths have never enjoyed a 
widespead audience among American col- 
lectors and students. That situation may 





well change with the introduction to the 
recherché topic afforded by the first Amer- 
ican exhibition of Dutch Silver: 1580- 
1825. The show was put together by an 
international committee of scholars at the 
instigation of Roger Mandle, director of 
the Toledo Museum of Art. The exhibition 
of over 200 secular and religious objects 
of great artistic and historical importance 
opened at the Rijksmuseum in December 
1979. Its American premiere was in March 
at Toledo, where it will be on view through 
April 20 prior to traveling to the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston (May 13-June 22). 
The development of Dutch silver is 
traced from the late Renaissance to the 
early nineteenth century, with objects 
which are among the most important cre- 
ative expressions in Dutch decorative arts. 
Outstanding works on view are a whim- 
sical windmill cup of ca. 1580 from Leeu- 
warden, an exotic silver-gilt mounted 
nautilus made in Utrecht in 1596, an intri- 
cately worked Hague toilet service of 1665, 
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Fig. 13 Studio of 
Anthony van Dyck, The 
Future Stadholder Willem 
II and His Bride, Princess 
Mary Stuart, 7647, oil on 
canvas. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum. 


Fig. 14 Jan Jacobsz van 
Royesteyn, Nautilus Cup, 
1596, silver-gilt and 
nautilus shell. Toledo 
Museum of Art, Gift of 
Florence Scott Libbey. 


and a tureen made in 1780 by Johannes 
Schiotling, Amsterdam's most famous sil- 
versmith of the late eighteenth century. 
Rare wedding caskets, brandy bowls, glass 
holders, missal covers, and guild shields 
give additional evidence of the extraor- 
dinary achievements of Dutch silversmiths. 

American absorption with French and 
English taste and history was further chal- 
lenged by another recent international ven- 
ture, the Pierpont Morgan Library's exhibi- 
tion William and Mary and Their House: 
The Dutch Royal Collections, 1528-1979. 
The show from the House of Orange united 
a wide variety of works never previously 
seen together outside the Netherlands: 
paintings by Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Hol- 
bein, and Metsu, drawings and prints, as 
well as manuscripts, small sculpture, fur- 
niture, and decorative objects of precious 
metals, porcelain, glass, ceramic, and tex- 
tiles. 

Although the exhibition spanned the 
centuries from William I of Orange to 
Queen Juliana, the major emphasis was on 


we y 





Fig. 13 

the collection of William III and Mary. 
Items from this period demonstrate the 
widespread influence of Dutch art during 
the seventeenth century, particularly in 
France, England, and America. Together 
with Toledo’s silver show, Dutch Royal 
Collections should do much to advance 
the understanding and appreciation of the 
Netherlands’ exceptional contributions to 
our artistic patrimony. 

At the Morgan Library the Dutch flavor 
carries into the spring with an important 
drawing exhibition, Rubens and Rem- 
brandt in Their Century. Although the 
Library's collection of seventeenth-century 
Dutch and Flemish drawings is the most 
extensive in America, a major exhibition of 
these holdings has never previously been 
undertaken. From several hundred works, 
130 of the most significant were chosen by 
curator Felice Stampfle and were shown in 
Paris, Brussels, and London before coming 
home to New York. The drawings will be 
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Fig.14 
on display at the Library from April 3 
through July 31. 

Among the drawings many are signifi- 
cant works by forerunners, pupils, or fol- 
lowers of the two great masters. The draw- 
ings were selected for their high artistic 
quality, their unusual interest, and in some 
cases their rarity. Since all of the major 
artists in the Morgan Library are represent- 
ed, the show provides a superb introduc- 
tion to this outstanding collection. A hand- 
some catalog has been published by the 
Library in conjunction with the exhibition. 


“Primitive” and Neo-Primitive. Oil- 
rich Nigeria is exporting more than crude 
this year. In January a spectacular loan of 
African art began an eight-month American 
tour at the Detroit Institute of Arts. Treas- 
ures of Ancient Nigeria: Legacy of 2,000 
Years, presented under the patronage of 
the government of Nigeria, was organized 
by DIA curator Michael Kan and by Epko 
Eyo, director of the Nigerian Federal De- 
partment of Antiquities. The show will also 





be seen at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in San Francisco (April 
4-June 29) and in New York at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art (August 11—Octo- 
ber 12). 

This extraordinary collection of Nigerian 
treasures is intended to acquaint Ameri- 
cans with the work of African artisans in. 
the mediums that they have used over the 
centuries: bronze, terra-cotta, ivory, and 
stone. The show, illustrating the continuum 
of the Nigerian artistic tradition as presently 
defined by archaeologists and art histori- 
ans, ranges across two millenia of cultural 
history, from the Nok culture (500 B.c.- 
200 ap.), the earliest known Nigerian 
tradition, to the Kingdom of Benin (1400- 
1897). Representative objects from the 
mid-ninth century site of Igbo-Ukwu and 
court art from the city-state of Ife (1200- 
1500) are included. Also shown are prize 
sculptures by the Yoruba people, heirs to 
the artistic tradition that began with Nok 
and is closely associated with Ife and Benin. 
The Yoruba productions are important not 





Fig. 15 Nigerian, Nok, 
Head, ca. 500 B.c.-290 
A.D., lerra-cotta. Lagos, 
Nigerian Museum. 


Fig. 16 Nigerian, Benin, 
Head of an Oba, 
seventeenth century 
(Middle Period), brass 
and iron. Bloomington, 

“Jndiana University Art 
Museum. 


Fig. 17 Rafael Ferrer, 
Face No.1, 1979. 


only for their own individual merits but as 
the link between ancient traditions and the 
modern era. 

The munificent loan from the Nigerian 
government is without precedent and was 
made possible largely because the Nigerian 
Museum in the capital city of Lagos, where 
the treasures are customarily housed, is 
now constructing a new wing. Exceptional 
pieces among the 100 objects in the show 
are a fragment of what is believed to be the 
first representation of an elephant in black 
African art; a bronze of a queen from Ife, 
crafted with unusually fine technique; and 
a pair of bronze leopards, royal symbols of 
the Kingdom of Benin. 


Benin artisans constituted the subject 
of another recent exhibition, Royal Benin, 
presented by the Indiana University Art 
Museum in Bloomington in January and 
February. Of all Nigerian art, the exquisite 
metalwork and sculpture produced by the 
Benin people are perhaps the best known 
and most favored by collectors and stu- 
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dents. The Kingdom traces its history by 
oral tradition back to the eighth century, 
written records first appearing only in the 
late fifteenth century with the arrival of 
Portuguese explorers. The accounts of 
travelers and traders from the seventeenth 
century described Benin City as a splendid 
place with a palace complex and broad 
streets lined by well-constructed houses, 
the whole surrounded by a ten-foot wall. 
The rich cultural and political capital 
deteriorated in the next two centuries ow- 
ing to both internal and external pressures: 
by 1897, when the British Virtually destroy- 
ed Benin City in a punitive raid, the once- 
great capital was transformed into scat- 


tered compounds. 

What remains today of this grand his- 
tory are the great royal art objects pro- 
duced largely for ritual purposes. The 
Indiana University exhibition had a num- 
ber of fine bronzes (more properly called 
brasses, because of their copper-zinc 
composition). Cast by the lost-wax pro- 
cess, their excellent quality attests to an 
advanced level of brass-smithing. Deco- 
rated brass plaques, which were used to 
ornament pillars of buildings in the royal 
compound, provide one of the richest 
sources of information about court life in 
Benin City. Four fine examples were in the 
Royal Benin show. Also exhibited were 
representative carvings in wood and ivory, 
other mediums used in Benin ceremonial 
objects. 


Taken together, the Nigerian Treasures 
and Royal Benin exhibitions document 
the continuing investigation and interest in 
the abundant artistic heritage of black 
Africa. In recent years so-called (and mis- 
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labeled) primitive art has again attracted 
the attention of artists, as well as of ar- 
chaeologists and art historians. The Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art at the University 
of Pennsylvania opened the new decade 
with the first major exhibition to focus 
upon neo-primitivism in recent art. Masks, 
Tents, Vessels, Talismans inaugurated an 
eighteen-month series of programs and 
exhibitions, under the rubric “Circa 1980,” 
which will focus on the important issues if 
the 1970s and introduce the 1980s. Most 
of the ICA exhibition's “ritual objects,” 
which date from 1961 to 1979, contain a 
specific, general, or invented reference to 
primitive societies. The works transmit 
signals between two disparate cultures: 
our own, based on science, reason, written 
history, and monotheistic religions; and 
another, based on magic, intuition, ani- 
malism, tribal customs, oral legends, and 
multiple, often man-made, deities. This 


“primitivizing”’ tendency is shared by art- 
ists otherwise widely separated in origins, 
interests, and intentions. The objects ex- 
hibit not so much a common style as a 
common attitude, which results in a fairly 
identifiable “look” defined by materials, 
techniques, and spatial handlings. 

Some of the artists had made a serious 
study of the primitive societies from which 
they drew inspiration; Juan Downey, for 
instance, spent a year with the fierce 
Yanomano tribe in South America. For 
others, such as William Wiley and Alan 
Sheilds, the affinity is more intuitive and 
less studied. Also represented in the ex- 
hibition were Jonas dos Santos, Charles 
Fahlen, Rafael Ferrer, Nancy Graves, Joseph 
Kurhajec, Jody Pinto, Italo Scanga, Salva- 
tore Scarpitta, Charles Simonds, and 
Katherine Sokolnikoff. 


An Itinerant Wellwisher. Matisse. it 
isn’t; but part of long tradition of paper 
cutout work it clearly is. Cut paper greet- 
ings and family records by the itinerant 
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artist John Brown Walker were recently 
shown at the museum of Michigan State 
University in Lansing. Organized by Jeanne 
Harrison Meyer, who wrote the accom- 
panying catalog, the Walker exhibition fea- 
tures a folk art form with roots trailing 
back to the very invention of paper. In 
America, paper cut work flourished in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: par- 
ticularly well known are the silhouettes 
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Fig. 18 John Brown 
Walker, Henry King's 
Family Record, cut paper. 


Fig. 19 View of the 
installation, Beginnings: 
A University Museum 
Collects, Lexington, 
University of Kentucky. 
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that were popular in the first quarter of the 
past century. But Americans scarcely in- 
vented the technique, of which Walker was 
one of the last itinerant practitioners in the 
Midwest. Walker’s cut-out work is related 
to other paper cutting traditions such as 
those of Poland (Wycinanki), China (Hua 
Fang), Japan (Mon-Kiri or Kirigami), and 
Germany and Switzerland (Scheren- 
schnitte). Using cutwork to express per- 
sonal greetings and sentiments, as Walker 
did, may have originated in Germany. 

Rich and varied as their sources may 
have been, Walker’s paper cuts were 
uniquely his in their artful design and 
their sentiment. He sent many of the pieces 
now on view to one family over a period of 
many decades, and they bore personalized 
inscriptions to the recipients. In their gen- 
erally symmetrical formats and their styl- 
ized designs the cut-outs relate to well- 
established, conservative folk traditions in 
American art. As Meyer concludes in her 
catalog essay, 


traditional motifs . . . became new with the 
precision and delicacy of his cutting. Although 
stylized, the motifs that came from his own 
environment—his favorite maple leaves, 
fuschias, and jagged stems—have a greater 
vitality than many naturalistic renderings. 
The greetings and poetry, integral parts of 
his work, also reflect inherited verse patterns 
and lore, and nineteenth-century customs, as 
well as his own love of nature, his friendliness, 
his religious attitudes, and his humor. All of 
these divergent strands he wove together to 
make an artistic fabric that is American, yet 
uniquely his. 


Your Wellwisher, J.B. Walker: A Mid- 
western Paper Cut-out Artist was organ- 
ized by the Michigan State University Muse- 
um’s Folk Art Division. Incorporating 
research, publication, and exhibition ac- 
tivities, the Division has grown rapidly 
since its establishment in 1974. Currently 
it is focusing on a series of small study 
exhibitions of particular aspects of material 
folk culture in Michigan. These exhibitions 
rely heavily upon the archives within the 
Division, which include written records, 
slides, and photographs as well as tape- 
recorded interviews. Recently the Division 
inaugurated a quarterly newsletter, Folk- 
line, providing a valuable means of 
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communication among folk art curators, 
collectors, educators, and enthusiasts. 


Anniversaries of Note. In 1880, the 
National Gallery of Canada was organized 
in Ottawa. As part of its centennial celebra- 
tions, the Gallery is dispatching curatorial 
staff across the length and breadth of the 
Dominion. The special “Speakers Tour” is 
intended to highlight many of the exhibi- 
tions drawn from the Gallery's collections 
and shared with other public art galleries 
across the country. The tour is in keeping 
with the National Gallery's 100-year-old 
tradition of service to the arts north of the 
border. 

Tours also mark the seventieth anniver- 
sary program of the American Federation 
of Arts. At last October's gala birthday 
benefit, the AFA announced a new cooper- 
ative program with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art: the organization of a major 
national touring exhibition program under 
the auspices of the AFA, enabling treasures 
from the Metropolitan's extensive collec- 


Fig.19 
tions to go on tour to museums across the 
United States. The first exhibition in the 
series will consist of approximately 150 
objects from the Met’s Arms and Armor 
Department, the largest such collection in 
this country. Organized by curator Helmut 
Nickel, the exhibition will offer splendid 
examples from the great period of armor- 
making (mid-fifteenth to late sixteenth cen- 
tury) and will premiere in San Antonio in 
1981, marking the inaugural of the new 
wing at the Witte Memorial Museum of Art. 
The AFA was founded in 1909 with the 
active encouragement of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; it emerged from a then- 
revolutionary concept, “to send exhibitions 
of original works of art on tour to the 
hinterlands of the United States.” For seven- 
ty years it has performed admirably in this 
role, and the AFA-Metropolitan collabora- 
tion promises to continue this tradition 
into the Federation’s eighth decade. 

The Whitney Museum of American Art 





is marking its fiftieth anniversary with a 
year-long celebration, Concentrations, 
presenting works by seven major twentieth- 
century American artists who are repre- 
sented in depth in the Museum’s permanent 
collection. In a series of one-man exhibi- 
tions, works by Charles Burchfield, Alex- = 
ander Calder, Stuart Davis, Gaston 
Lachaise, Maurice Prendergast, Charles 
Sheeler, and John Sloan will be shown. 
Organized by Patterson Sims, associate 
curator, and Ella Foshay, curatorial assis- 
tant, the Concentration exhibitions will be 
shown in the Museum's Lobby Gallery, and 
each will be accompanied by an illustrated 
brochure, which at the conclusion of the 
series will be bound together in one cata- 
log. Most of the artists in the anniversary 
series enjoyed the patronage of Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney, who founded the Mu- 
seum in 1930. 

The recent anniversary of Loyola Univer- ) 
sity's Martin D'Arcy Gallery of Art, in 
Chicago, was made memorable by the 
publication of The First Ten Years, a fully 
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illustrated catalog of 131 works of medi- 
eval, Renaissance, and baroque art col- 
lected during the Gallery's initial decade. 
The collection of religious and secular 
pieces acquired for this gem of a gallery 
spans the period from 1200 to 1700 and 
includes paintings, sculptures, and deco- 
rative objects of singular importance. The 
First Ten Years is a testimony to the keen 
eye and fine taste of curator Donald F 
Rowe, S.J., and the generosity of donors tc 
the Martin D’Arcy Gallery. 

In Lexington last November, a new 
comer to the museum community wa 
welcomed—the University of Kentucky Ar 
Museum. Construction on the University’ 
new Center for the Arts began in 1977. Th 
Museum occupies a two-story wing in th 
Center, with space for display of the Un 
versity’s growing permanent collection an 
temporary exhibitions, as well as for sto 
age and office areas. The Museum's inal 
gural marked an important event for th 


campus and the entire Bluegrass State. 
The opening exhibition, Beginnings: A 
University Museum Collects, highlighted 
recent acquisitions, particularly in the 
areas of fifteenth- through nineteenth- 
century European and American painting, 
the graphic arts, and modern art. 


Material for inclusion in Museum News 
should be sent to Charles C. Eldredge, 
Director, Helen Foresman Spencer Mu- 
seum of Art, The University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 66045. 
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Artists’ Books 





I had gotten it all worked out. In the first 
section of this review I would comment 
upon the recent involvement of a large 
publisher with artists and their books: the 
second section I would devote to small- 
scale publishing of books by artists. I had 
even written the first section. Then I read 
Daniel Buren’s Reboundings' 

I had begun by writing about the first 
three books published by Harry N. Abrams, 
Inc., in their Art Books by Artists series: 
The Mechanism of Meaning by Arakawa, 
assisted by Madeline H. Gins ($20, paper 
$12.50): Christo: Wrapped Walk Ways, 
essay by Ellen R. Goheen ($20, paper 
$12.50); and Geometric Figures and 
Color by Sol LeWitt ($12, paper $6). I had 
used some relatively complimentary, but 
perhaps slightly condescending, adjectives 
in discussing the Arakawa and Christo 
books before hurrying on to LeWitt’s real 
bookwork. There were reasons for con- 
centrating on LeWitt: a big art publisher 
had backed the publication of an art work 
in book form without the artist’s having 
had to compromise his conception; and 
besides, I had enjoyed LeWitt’s bookworks 


` for a long time. 


LeWitt was also the hinge that connected 
with my second section, since it was he 
and some friends who founded Printed 
Matter, Inc., in New York City in 1976, and 
Printed Matter was the source of all the 
remaining titles that I would review.* 

Printed Matter was established as both 
a distribution agency and a publisher of 
books by artists. Since it soon became 
apparent, however, that there was no lack 
of publishers, but a complete lack of dis- 
tributors, the former role was virtually 


phased out. I intended to comment on the 
pioneering, and still pre-eminent, role of 
Printed Matter in actually getting these 
small-scale or self-publishing ventures to 
a wider audience, largely through the 
mails, and in helping thereby to realize the 
idealistic aims of many of the artists making 
books. 

I took a trip to Printed Matter and 
gathered a well-rounded selection of about 
fifty titles, most of which had been un- 
familiar to me. I spread out my selection 
and made a rough sort into categories, for 
this seemed the best way to discuss them. 
There were the historic books of the six- 
ties, then the diagrammatic/numerical, the 
verbal, the visual, and finally the verbi- 
visual. I planned to use these categories as 
the means of defining artist's book, book 
art. and bookwork, terminology that is 
still volatile. 

I began to read my way through the 
books, putting aside until the end most of 
those with more substantial texts. My pre- 
conceptions regarding which of the ragged 
army of artists’ publications really war- 
ranted the rank of book art or bookwork 
were being strengthened. Along the road I 
also became aware of common themes 
connecting several of the books. One such 
was the exploration of womanhood: I was 
moved by Trunk Pieces by Jacki Apple 
($10) in particular. 

Eventually I began to plow my way 
through the more substantial, predomi- 
nantly verbal, books—slightly resentfully, 
because I have always preferred books 
with pictures. I was gradually caught up, 
however, in another, slowly emerging 
theme: subversion. 

Talking to Myself by Adrian Piper ($5) 
was one of the first of these books really to 
engage me. The coupling of autobiography 
with theory and the clarity of her writing 
sustained me; meanwhile I was trying to 
pigeonhole the publication as a mere art- 
ist's book rather than as an exalted example 
of book art. I proceded to read some more 
books and then picked up the last but one 
of my fifty-odd titles: Reboundings by 
Daniel Buren ($10). 

Buren’s writings and strategies had inter- 
ested me in the past. (The Haacke incident 
is memorable [see Framing and Being 
Framed by Hans Haacke, p. 140, $9.95].) 
I also recalled his cautionary note in a 


“Apart from the books by Arakawa and Christo 
referred to initially, all the books named 
and priced are available from the non-profit 
Printed Matter, Inc., 7 Lispenard Street, New 
York, New York 10013; mail orders incur 
postage and handling charges. In Septem- 
ber 1979, Printed Matter published a catalog © 
giving details of nearly 2,000 artists’ books, 
magazines, and audioworks that they can 
supply; it costs $2. 
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Two by one of 
Britain's most 
influential art 
critics- 


JOHN BERGER 





ABOUT LOOKING 

A tour de force, this collection of 
essays, written over the last ten 
years, is a fascinating record of 
the search for meaning within 
and behind what we look at. 

26 black-and-white illustrations. 
$10.95, cloth; $4.95. paper 


THE SUCCESS AND 
FAILURE OF PICASSO 


John Berger's brilliant cntical 


reassessment retraces the life and 


work of this century’s wealthiest 


and most famous artist. As umely 


now as when it first appeared in 
1965. With 120 black-and-white 
illustrations. $4.95, paper 





Adventures in 
art and aesthetics 


THE ARCHITECTS EYE 

by Deborah Nevins and Robert 

A. M. Stern. The first art book of 
American architectural drawings 
presents “a lavish portfolio of 80 
drawings by American architects 
both prominent and little-known” 
New York Times Book Review: 
80 illustrations, 40 in full color. $35 


WOMEN ARTISTS OF THE 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
MOVEMENT 

1870-1914 by Anthea Callen. 
“Weaves a view of the arts and 
crafts movement, a fascinating fab- 
ric of economics, ideology and aes- 
thetic evaluation” —- The Nation. 
Over 200 illustrations. $20, cloth: 
$10.95, paper 


ART IN THE THIRD REICH 
by Berthold Hinz. A powerful 
demystifying study. “For anyone 
interested in the relationship 
between politics and the arts. this 
book is a fresh look at a depres- 
singly familiar period’ 

a Chronicle of Higher Education. 
$15.95. cloth: $7.95. paper 
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THE AMERICAN IMAGE 
Photographs from the National 
Archives, 1860-1960. “A fast, rever- 
berant visual history of the nation 
drawn from the five million or so 
photographs in the National 
Archives. Whimsical. peculiar, 
eccentric, touching, the collection 1s 
a powerful reminder of the vastness 
and complexity of America’s brief 
history?’ Saturday Review. A mar- 
velously idiosyncratic treasure hunt 
through a rich sampling of photo- 
eraphed Americana. $20, cloth: 
$10. paper 


RODCHENKO 

and the Arts of Revolutionary 
Russia edited by David Elliott. 
“Definitive...fascinating...With a 
strong introduction by Alexander 
Lavrentiev, recent essays on the art 
by John Milner, Szymon Bojko, 
Gail Harrison, Hubertus Gassner, 
period essays by Rodchenko and 
Ossip Brik, recollections by G.D. 
Chichagova. Z.N. Bykov, and the 
artist's daughter Varvara” 

= Booklist. $20. cloth; $10, paper 
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previous book Sail/Canuas: Canvas/Sail 
(Berlin, Kunstlerprogramm, 1975): “All 
the photographs reproduced in this book 
are souvenirs, documents of a work. They 
cannot replace it. They only show how the 
work was carried out, and the reader is 
asked to remember that they can falsify 
it...” That book is not, therefore. to be 
regarded as an art work. On opening 
Reboundings | soon found that the color 
photograph of Japanese adults and children 
in traditional dress, which was on the front 
cover, had no direct connection with the 
subject of the book, but was simply a 
souvenir snapshot. Intrigued, I read on. 

Buren’s book is a discussion, five years 
after the event, of his participation in the 
1972 Documenta 5 exhibition in Kassel, 
West Germany. He suggests that Andre. 
Smithson, and others who rejected the 
invitation to participate, were at least partly 
aware of the way in which their work 
would have been co-opted by the organ- 
izers. Buren's principal targets are indeed 
museums and exhibition organizers. He 
refers to the latter as “artists/makers of 
exhibitions” and suggests that such per- 
sons merely use art works as touches of 
color in their painting, i.e. the exhibition, 
thereby castrating the individual works. 
Buren himself would not have participated 
had he not foreseen this “trap” and been 
able to devise a means of subverting the 
premises of the exhibition. 

Using the striped paper that is character- 
istic of his work, on this occasion white on 
white, Buren had it pasted on the wall. not 
only in the section where he “belonged” 
but also in six other sections of the large 
exhibition. Subsequently, the latter art 
works were partially covered by the paint- 
ings and posters of the other artists that 
constituted the separate sections. Buren 
thus created a contradiction whereby his 
striped paper was a “painting” in one 
room but only “painted wallpaper” in 
another. 

Buren informs us in his foreword that 
this work was surrounded by “universal 
silence” and that, in one sense, this silence 
“preserved it from any neutralization.” 
While aware, however, that “the new light 
shed on the work by the publication of this 
book generates a contradiction which . . 
impairs the beautiful integrity which this 
work had upheld.“ he concludes that pub- 
lication “is preferable to a haughty silence 

. of which the sole beneficiary is the 
system.” 

[ do not wish to misrepresent Buren. 
Suffice it to say that his indictment of the 
“micro-system of the art world” and by 
extension “the bourgeois ideology” is 
controlled but deadly. He also has much to 
say of a more general nature. Read the 
book. 


Having read Reboundings, 1 realized 


that I could not maintain my quasi- 
objective stance in writing about these 
books by artists; hence my decision to 
abandon what I had written, to introduce 
the first person singular, and to recom- 
mence with an autobiographical account. 
I cannot pretend thereby to have escaped 
Buren’s general castigation. I simply offer 
this way of proceeding as a testimony to 
the cumulative effect of reading, in almost 
random order, certain books by artists 
and Reboundings in particular. 

What this exercise has done for me is to 
reaffirm the power of the book as a weapon: 
it Seems immaterial at this moment whether 
the book is “art” or not. Just as great art 
can subvert our comfortable perceptual, 
intellectual, and emotional habits, so too 
can books serve this end. When I was 
reading Adrian Piper's remark in Talking 
to Myself that the art world continues 
“more and more feebly each year,” I 
thought that she was being overoptimistic. 
Now I'm not so sure. Books by artists have 
been, are being, and will be co-opted; but 
they can still, by virtue of their numbers 
and semi-random dissemination. escape 
the clutches of the “artists/makers of ex- 
hibitions” and, I hope, the artist/book 
reviewer. 

I therefore propose to maintain my 
subjective stance, and to enlarge upon the 
experience of reading particular books, in 
a particular sequence, at a particular time. 

As far as I can recall. the first book that 
caused me to reconsider what I meant by a 
bookwork, was GAAG by the Guerrilla Art 
Action Group ($12.50). This book is pure 
documentation, with notes, and comprises 
a selection of works enacted between 1969 
and 1976. During this period GAAG, basi- 
cally Jon Hendricks and Jean Toche, 
demonstrated against various policies of 
the principal art museums in New York 
City as well as against local and national 
government policies and activities. The 
Group's means ranged from letter writing 
to actions in the streets and inside buildings. 
The substance of these events and their 
results are documented by statements, let- 
ters, photographs of actions, and interviews. 
Although it is evident that one is reading 
history, it is also apparent that many of the 
issues raised by GAAG are not dead. 

The second book was Talking to Myself 
by Adrian Piper, already referred to, which 
is subtitled “The Ongoing Autobiography 
of an Art Object.” In a series of texts Piper 
describes her education in art, from figura- 
live painting and sculpture to Conceptual 
art and ultimately to a form of body art or 
performance. Her musings on the role of 
the artist and the art work in the seventies 
are highly provocative, and her criticisms 
of the art establishment are very telling. By 
the close of the book, however, Piper 
seems to have arrived at a position that 


embodies a contradiction. On the one hand, 
she states that after performing in front of 
a mirror with no audience, she has “in- 
creasingly come to substitute [her] own 
self-consciousness of [herself] as object 
for that same reflective consciousness 
formerly supplied by the audience.” On 
the other hand, she says that “artmaking 
activity has a necessary and pragmatic 
value because it . . . reveals society to itself 
because [artists] are social beings.” The 
book cannot be summarized, it needs to 
be read. 

The third book has an all together dif- 
ferent outlook. It is anonymous and in the 
current Printed Matter catalog is referred 
to as the Black Book ($3), “a collection of 
inflammatory essays.” This is indeed true: 
most of the essays are morally offensive 
and highly subversive, the more so because 
of their occasionally reasonable tone. They 
appear to have been produced not only in 
association with predictable reactionary 
themes, but also in relation to some pro- 
gressive causes. While it is possible that 
these “essays” are anthologized approvingly, 
it seems more likely that the anonymous 
artist collected these irrational expressions 
as an indictment of their authors’ political 
or religious practice. 

The fourth book, Service: A Trilogy on 
Colonization ($3.50) by Martha Rosler, 
describes episodes in the lives of three 
women: an affluent housewife, a fast-food 
employee, and a domestic. Each “novel” 
contains implied criticism of existing con- 
ditions—the second exemplifying creative 
subversion—vet it is through juxtaposition 
that these criticisms reverberate and 
expand. The three “novels” were originally 
sent through the mail as postcard series. 

The fifth book, Think/Leap/Re-Think/ 
Fail by Vito Acconci ($3.50), documents 
the gestation and realization of Acconci's 
installation The Middle of the World: An 
Installation Piece for Wright State Univer- 
sity in Dayton, Ohio. The artist bares his 
thoughts and emotions as he prepares to 
utilize the space offered him. We then 
proceed with him as he proposes various 
ideas. and we listen to his reasons for 
rejecting them. until fragments of the vari- 
ous proposals cohere into an acceptable 
form. Having participated vicariously in 
the evolution of the art work, we then 
Witness the refining of the ultimate pro- 
posal. The book concludes with a tran- 
scription of the four sound tracks used in 
the space, photographs of the installation, 
and an afterword by Acconci. Even from 
the book it is possible to feel how charged 
the space must have become, both as a 
result of Acconci's structure and of the 
relentless questioning of the participants 
by disembodied voices, the latter adding 
psychological discomfort to physiological 
discomfort. 
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Gardner's 


ART THROUGH THE AGES 
Seventh Edition 


Revised by HORST DE LA CROIX 

and RICHARD G. TANSEY, San Jose State University 

A soundly organized, clearly written overview of world art, 
Art Through The Ages has been completely revised, rede- 
signed, and reset for this Seventh Edition. Here are some of 
the special features that make it even more attractive, 
accessible, and flexible than ever before: 


a the chapters on the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries have been enlarged to include significant new 
material from recent studies and interpretations 


a the chapters on non-European art now follow the section 
on the Middle Ages—an arrangement that is chronologi- 
cally more appropriate as well as more adaptable to 
courses not organized on a semester basis 


a for the first time, color illustrations (142 in all) now 
appear throughout the book rather than in separate 
inserts 

= a larger page size permits a more open design, as well as 
an increase in the total number of illustrations—to approxi- 
mately 1300 

922 pages 

Just published 


Also available in a two-part paperbound format: 
Volume I: Ancient, Medieval, and Non-European Art 
Paperbound. 481 pages 


Volume II: Renaissance and Modern Art 
Paperbound. 489 pages 
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...for art appreciation 


ART IN CONTEXT 
Second Edition 

JACK A. HOBBS, Illinois State University 

This brief, topically organized introduction to the visual arts is 
divided into three parts: Part I, Perceptual Context; Part Il, 
Human Context; and Part III, Historical Context. Changes in the 
Second Edition include: 


= expanded and strengthened chapters on perception and 
media, including a new discussion of photography and video 


= a new chapter in Part II, “Four Artists,” that focuses on the 
problems of artistic creation as reflected in the lives and works of 
Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Van Gogh, and Pollack 


= more attention to women and minorities with the addition of 
such artists as Dottie Attie, Mary Cassatt, Sam Gilliam, Richard 
Hunt, Colo, Luis Jiminez, Sylvia Sleigh, and Jacob Lawrence 


san expanded illustration program offering 232 black-and- 
white illustrations (75 of which are new), plus 32 color plates (6 
of which are new), in two inserts 

Paperbound. 320 pages 

Just published 
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The sixth book was Buren’s Rebound- 
ings, and the last was Photoanalysis: A 
Structuralist Play by Michael Kirby ($3.50). 
Kirby's play involves a male lecturer center 
stage and two women, one left, one right. 
The lecturer tells us about the new science 
of the analysis of photographs and illustrates 
his talk with slides. After he has commented 
upon three slides, the woman at the left 
reminisces about an episode in her life 
while three slides are projected behind 
her. Next, the woman at the right tells us 
about herself, also to the accompaniment 
of three slides. The lecturer takes his turn 
again and the cycle recommences. At the 
beginning the lecture and the reminiscences 
are apparently distinct; the three mono- 
logues and sets of slides slowly begin to 
adhere and overlap, however, until they 
converge upon a shared conclusion. In the 
book each page is occupied by one image 
and its commentary. Just as Acconci sub- 
verts our mental and physical well-being, 
so Kirby subverts our understanding of 
what we are seeing. 

I will not force the idea of subversion 
any further, since I would then be merely 
using the books I have described to paint a 
picture of my own. Nevertheless I will 
reiterate that reading these books in suc- 
cession and experiencing their powerful 
content led me to perceive this theme, and 
incidentally dirtied up my purist ideas 
regarding the nature of a bookwork. 

I would have excluded several of these 
books from a serious discussion of book 
art because they were not inextricably de- 
pendent upon the book form. Some are 
self-declared pieces of documentation, 
others are more literary, one already 
existed as mail art, others depend upon 
prior art works. It became overwhelmingly 
evident, however, that adherence to what- 
ever criteria might be laid down for a 
bookwork is no guarantee that the work 
will galvanize the reader intellectually 
and/or emotionally. 

I have left myself no space for more 
comments and will therefore conclude with 
a list of some old and new favorites: Robin 
Redbreast’s Territory/Sculpture 1969 by 
Jan Dibbets ($3), Ingres and Other 
Parables by John Baldessari ($6), The 
words will have been typed... by Davi 
Det Hompson ($1), Genre by Tony 
Rickaby ($4.50), /Xeroxbook] by Carl 
Andre, Robert Barry, and others ($25), 
After Art by Les Levine ($1.50), Sweet 

Junk by Gail Rubini ($10), Clinkscale by 
Telfer Stokes and Helen Douglas ($10), 
Diary Extracts 1968-1976 by Ian 
Breakwell ($4) . .. 

Clive Phillpot, The Museum of 
Modern Art 


Nancy Holt, ed., The Writings of 
Robert Smithson: Essays with Illus- 
trations, introduction by Philip Leider, 
designed by Sol LeWitt, New York, New 
York University Press, 1979. Pp. 221; 220 
ills. $19.50; paper $9.95. 

Seven years after his death nothing has 
been decided about Robert Smithson. No 
biography or monograph has yet been 
written. Essays have differed widely in em- 
phasis, overstressing single periods of his 
working life. While a fine early study by 
Lawrence Alloway argued that the “non- 
site” experiments lay at the heart of Smith- 
son's theory, most of the contributors to a 
special issue of Arts Magazine in 1978 
concentrated on the later landscape works. 
If Smithson’s paintings are ignored, so 
also are his final excursions into industrial 
design. Despite the obstacles, however, 
Smithson’s career is best regarded as an 
amalgam of finished works, drawings, and 
writings. This volume of Writings is there- 
fore a keenly awaited addition to primary 
sources on Smithson, providing easy access 
to all the published essays and also to 
interviews and previously unpublished 
typescripts. 

Complaints are few. A fragmentary inter- 
view with P.A. Norvell included in Lucy 
Lippard's Six Years does not appear, and, 
sadly, there are no photographs of the 
paintings shown at the Galleria Lester in 
1961, though a catalog was printed. One 
ethical problem bothers me. The decision 
to republish articles as they first appeared is 
both laudable and irritating. Essays such as 
“Ultramoderne” and “Strata: A Geophoto- 
graphic Fiction” were written around a 
visual idea. Altered, they would lose much 
of their meaning. Yet Smithson punctuated 
poorly, could not spell, and made up words 
that did not exist. Editors should have cor- 
rected many of these errors at the outset. 
Reprinted now in a definitive text, they have 
become a permanent monument to edito- 
rial sloppiness. 

Two main preoccupations underlay the 
six years of Smithson’s writing. One was 
the urge to break down Greenbergian 
formalism, most evident in his treatment 
of Michael Fried in a series of drubbings 
unparalleled in twentieth-century art since 
Barnett Newman confronted Erwin Panof- 
sky. Fried’s essay “Art and Objecthood” 
was the perfect springboard for Smithson. 
It represented the apotheosis of a pseudo- 
objective, ultimately prescriptive view of 
abstraction, attacking what Fried called 
“theater.” Smithson, a natural Mannerist, 
fought strenuously for the right to be as 
flamboyant and shrill as he wished, for the 
right to load his own strange objects with a 
burden of meaning that only historical 
relics—-those museum pieces he both 
admired and detested and to which he 
returned so often in his thinking—have to 


support. 

The second preoccupation underlying 
Smithson’s writing was with leading sixties 
art out of a diluted Duchampianism. Be- 
tween 1966, when he used a photograph 
of a Robert Morris pastiche, and 1973, 
when Moira Roth's interview was printed 
in Artforum, Smithson lost patience with 
the cult of the disappearing art object. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult not to suspect a 
knife beneath the cloak in the latter attack 
on Duchamp’s lack of humor, his alchemy, 
and his “mechanistic” attitudes; Smithson 
could admire the apocalyptic statements 
of Flavin while ignoring the science fiction 
of Encore à cet astre or the forces prevent- 
ing the Nude’s descent. Though priggish, 
his disillusionment with Duchamp, and 
incidentally with Warhol, so persvasive in 
the sixties essays, was genuine and moral. 
“My view is more democratic,” he said, 
striking out at Duchamp’s pseudo-aristo- 
cratic stance and the “dream world” of 
the occult that obsessed him. No mention 
was made of eroticism. Leo Steinberg wrote 
that in America love was replaced by work, 
and the sublimations involved in late David 
Smith or in Smithson earthworks are 
among the most impressive proofs of his 
point. Perhaps America will always be 
hostile to an art that acknowledges its own 
masturbatory motives. 

“No ideas about things, but the thing 
itself,” wrote William Carlos Williams. Be- 
hind Smithson’s antipathy to Caro and to 
Conceptualism was a determination to deal 
with “real” space. The Fried issue was 
simpler than it appeared. A man at a desk 
read Tony Smith’s report of a night drive 
on the New Jersey Turnpike, gave ita C+, 
then invented a theory to disprove what a 
sculptor had seen with his own eyes. Smith- 
son, like Duchamp, would have read 
through the entire “Perspective” section 
in the Ste. Geneviéve library, but he would 
not have sacrificed his common sense at 
the altar of other people’s systems, ulti- 
mately verbal representations of individual 
experience. The unfamiliar juxtapositions 
of mood and vocabulary in Smithson, the 
leap from Captain Beefheart to Parmigia- 
nino, indicate an expanded vocabulary 
that writers of the period employed more 
than critics. (Someone, somewhere, must 
be writing a thesis on obscure references 
to the comic strip in Pynchon and Ashbery.) 
But the dichotomy between the apparently 
improvised, free-wheeling essay and the 
extended conceit, between “A Tour of the 
Monuments of Passaic” and “A Cinematic 
Atopia,” reveals a more deeply felt distinc- 
tion in Smithson's mind between the pica- 
resque and the parable, the mud and the 
crystal. His journeys and his concepts, the 
Swamp movie and the drawings of imagi- 
nary countries, were equally attractive and 
equally perilous. Smithson, a romantic, 
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“His fame rests on no single published work or specific discovery, 
but rather on his lifes work.” —Hitton Kramer 
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needed new objects in the universe to 
ratify the patterns of imagery that were his 
equivalent of Fried’s thought systems. He 
then engulfed these new experiences, deep- 
ening and complicating the patterns they 
affirmed. The images of the vortex and the 
black hole fascinated him because of the 
increased ‘‘de-differentiation” they offered. 
As for language, the paragraph on Emp- 
son’s Structure of Complex Words in a 
previously unpublished essay “From Ivan 
the Terrible to Roger Corman or Paradoxes 
of Conduct in Mannerism as Reflected in 
the Cinema” comes as no surprise. The 
effect of a key word in a Shakespeare 
sonnet, Empson contended, is to unleash 
all of the dictionary meanings of that word 
and to permit them to operate simultane- 
ously. Focus, definition, perspective, and 
acontrol versus bewilderment, free fall, 
and loss of equilibrium have verbal coun- 
terparts in the texture of Smithson’s prose. 
The precision of the sentences that read 
like parodies of proverbs and the impreci- 
sion of others that trail and hang like 
tropical growths have their theoretical 
underpinning in statements such as the 
press release “Language to be Looked at 
and/or Things to be Read.” Smithson’s 
late remark that language is “matter and 
not ideas,” the thing itself and not “ideas 
about” the thing, is disingenuous, however, 
because the spatial patterns that directed 
his thought demanded both and made of 
both a temptation. “We wander between 
the towering and the bottomless. We are 
lost between the abyss within us and the 
boundless horizons outside us,” he wrote, 
his cosmology that of the naughty Puritan. 

Smithson claimed he was a self-taught 
writer, thousn from the first his stance 
seemed considered, his tone confident. 
Published in Artforum in 1966, ‘Entropy 
and the New Monuments” was a radical 
departure from available modes of criti- 
cism. In Italy, not long after its publication, 
Ettore Sottsass, Jr., described the piece 
perfectly: “Since an artist wrote the article 
it is a mess, but a mess with everything; 
ideas transformed into images, the images 
themselves, words interchanged to express 
new meanings, new concepts arrived at by 
the way things are said.” Smithson would 
have been flattered; that “mess” is usually 
called poetry. “Art critics,” he wrote, “are 
generally poets who have betrayed their 

It is time to deal with Smithson as 
literature, despite the fact that issues he 
introduced are still being debated. Like 
Gorky’s letters and Hesse’s diaries, his 
writings transcend immediate occasions 
and achieve significance as the products of 
an original, gifted, and startling mind. The 
fight will not be easy. Artists’ writings be- 
long to a neglected literary genre that is no 
genre at all. His editors’ refusal to work at 


correct texts indicates that artists, when 
they write, are thought not to warrant even 
the most elementary considerations a 
textual critic allows a poet, though Smith- 
son has been more fortunate than most. 
The combination of that emotional logic 
with which he replaced reasoned discourse 
and an exhilarating mental rapacity that 
pushed him constantly towards the edges 
of charlatanism gives Smithson’s prose a 
curiously driven quality and a melancholy 
aspect, which are partly the result of a 
failure of confidence in the deductive 
powers of the mind, partly of a desperate 
need to encompass every field of human 
knowledge. His literary ancestors are the 
“dark” Romantics of nineteenth-century 
prose—Poe, Melville, and De Quincey, 
plus parts of Dickens and Hoffmann. The 
lists in Dickens and Melville, the bogus 
scholarship in Poe and De Quincey, the 
view from Todgers’s, the mounting hysteria 
of “The Revolt of the Tartars” and “The 
English Mail Coach,” the taste for gro- 
tesques and icy humor, the Romantic irony 
of Kater Murr—all have their Smithsonian 
counterparts, though Smithson may not 
have known it. Pre-eminent is Poe, vener- 
ated at one remove through the movies of 
Roger Corman and directly in references 
to The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym 
and “The Fall of the House of Usher” and 
in an inset dialogue in “Incidents of Mirror 
Travel in the Yucatan,” a parody of Poe’s 
“Colloquy of Monos and Una” and ‘“‘Con- 
versation of Eiros and Charmion.” ‘‘Quasi- 
Infinities and the Waning of Space” con- 
tains a diagram from Eureka. Poe’s schizo- 
phrenic insistence on hectic ratiocination 
and coolly applied Longinian aesthetics, 
his almost operatic style of presentation, 
and above all his sense of evil are also 
integral to Smithson’s literary imagination. 
In Nabokov the “doubles” and exotic ety- 
mology appealed, and Smithson was capa- 
ble of a Nabokovian flourish: “The sky was 
a subtle newspaper grey,” he wrote in “A 
Tour of the Monuments of Passaic,” refer- 
ring to Jules Olitski, ‘‘and the clouds 
resembled sensitive stains of sweat remi- 
niscent of a famous Yugoslav watercolorist 
whose name I have forgotten.” The sense 
of space in Borges and the scientific eso- 
terica of Burroughs also held an interest. 
The science fiction of John Taine, Henry 
Kuttner, Brian Alldis, and others, however, 
provided the cosmic scale Smithson sought, 
as did the writings of some of the artists 
discussed in “A Museum of Language in 
the Vicinity of Art.” There were few kindred 
spirits in criticism. Closest to his own 
tactics is the hectic cross-referencing of 
Northrthrop Frye, whose mystic method 
offers one of the classic “dream worlds” 
of the sixties, or the strategies of Empson’s 
Seven Types of Ambiguity, virtuoso analy- 
sis so self-intoxicated that it undermined 


its own methods and proliferated into non- 
sense. Smithson had read George Kubler 
as early as 1964, as the note on The 
Eliminator shows. Like Poe and Reinhardt, 
Kubler entered the pantheon of undoubted 
influences, minds to be answered back 
rather than simply absorbed. Kubler’s 
anthropological approach to art-historical 
questions and his command of metaphor 
seem to have made Smithson single him 
out. 

Reinhardt, like Poe and Kubler, was 
interested in time. (He reviewed Kubler’s 
Shape of Time for Art News.) All three 
were intent on shuttling back and forth in 
time in exactly the way Smithson desired; 
Max Kozloff wrote of the non-site sculp- 
tures that they gave ‘‘a stutter to the cate- 
gories of the infinite.” The key to Smith- 
son’s treatment of Reinhardt, with whom 
he exhibited in a show called Ten at the 
Dwan Gallery, is emotion. Instead of re- 
garding Reinhardt’s negative tactics in 
terms of non-style or anti-art, Smithson 
concentrated on his ability to explore de- 
grees of boredom in the paintings and 
uncontrolled laughter in the cartoons— 
like a pianist disenchanted with middle 
C—-precisely the emotions that Smithson 
wanted to inject into his own sculpture. 
The cartoons are apocalyptic, showing the 
art world of New York as infinitely small 
and classifiable. Like Pope’s dunces, the 
faster the artists ran and played silly games, 
the nearer they would be to the day when 
the universe was extinguished and swal- 
lowed by a cosmic yawn, and the reign of 
Dullness was begun. 

Smithson’s work, like Reinhardt’s, 
pleads for spiritual, if not religious, inter- 
pretation. Future critics, convinced of the 
American-ness of Smithson’s writing, may 
leave the heights—the superb passage on 
the genesis of The Spiral Jetty, for example, 
in the essay of the same name—and ana- 
lyze the footnote to “A Sedimentation of 
the Mind: Earth Projects.” While “Arcadian 
improvers,” as Smithson called them, 
wanted a return to lost paradises, Smithson 
advocated a temporary pact with opposing 
forces of time. In his footnote, tempted 
more than ever by the sheer beauty and 
perfection of Eden, he recognized the effect 
on his dialectics of the concept of Original 
Sin. It is a moving moment as well as a 
major contribution to the oldest debate of 
all in American thought. Smithson’s run- 
ning battle with the fenced art work, the 
framed painting, the “confined” museum, 
the formal English garden, and the formal- 
ist American critic was not only part of a 
private foray into the origins of sculpture 
and language but also a critique of that 
“radical innocence” that resulted in a 
prolongation of misplaced Adamic thinking 
in American art, Emersonian optimism 
having by the sixties dwindled into what 
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John Barth called “a cheerful nihilism.” 
Suddenly. unexpectedly. Smithson found 
he was out of control. Perhaps this was the 
“abyss” he had feared so much. Perhaps 
evil was not the opposite of some perfect 
Good that no one could envisage but the 
absence of any such opposition. In a varia- 
tion on the paradox of the Fortunate Fall. 
one of the greatest of theological “stut- 
ters,” Smithson confronted the dimension 
he had stumbled into, like an astronaut in 
one of the science fiction novels that he 
avidly read. 

Stuart Morgan, Brighton Polytechnic, 
Sussex 


Theodore E. Stebbins, Jr., Close 
Observation: Selected Oil Sketches 
by Frederic E. Church, exh. cat., Wash- 
ington, D.C., Smithsonian Institution 
Press, 1978. Pp. ix + 110; 112 ills. $15; 
paper $10. 

Plein air sketches and studies, regard- 
less of date, share a certain unity of vision 
and focus that is characteristic of on-the- 
spot record, which is usually free from 
prevailing landscape conventions. These 
works were, however, generally private 
documents made in preparation for a 
separate and final painting, a product of 
the studio, that was intended for exhibi- 
tion. The transcription into the oil medium 
of immediate experience of nature, made 
by a painter unencumbered by the formulas 
of Claude or Rosa, has a particular appeal 
in the twentieth century, when appreciation 
developed for direct and empirical use of 
oil paint. Certainly the recent historical 
reappraisals of Albert Bierstadt and 
Frederic Edwin Church owe much to the 
enthusiasm initially excited by the large 
bodies of plein air work left by both. 
Guest curator, Theodore E. Stebbins, Jr., 
has drawn upon the rich holdings of the 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum for the exhibition, 
Close Observation: Selected Oil Sketches 
by Frederic E. Church, currently circulating 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition Service. 

David C. Huntington, in his dissertation 
of 1960 and in his monograph published 
in 1966, which still stands as the major 
comprehensive study of Church, refers to 
the many oil sketches and studies but does 
not discuss them at length. A sizable group 
of these works was exhibited in the 1966 
retrospective organized by the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, but Huntington 
does not examine them in his brief intro- 
duction to the catalog. Close Obseruation. 
although not the first exhibition of Church's 
oil sketches and studies, is the first to be 
accompanied by a substantial publication. 

The exhibition comprises 112 works, 
half of which have not been shown before. 
The selection is excellent, offering a broad 


overview of Church's astonishingly rich 
production. The works have been chosen 
to indicate the artist's range of subject 
matter as well as varving degrees of finish. 
All are illustrated. fifteen of them in color. 
A fully illustrated exhibition catalog, not as 
common a phenomenon as one would 
wish, is a highly valuable contribution in 
itself. Much credit is due to Stebbins and 
to SITES for making available a substantial 
number of previously unpublished works. 

In the catalog the paintings are divided 
according to geographical location. Within 
these catagories they are arranged chrono- 
logically and are accompanied by standard 
catalog entries. Serving as a preface is a 
short introduction to plein air painting in 
America and the European tradition from 
which it derived. Stebbins then goes on to 
discuss briefly each geographically desig- 
nated group of Church’s works and con- 
cludes with a section devoted to sky and 
cloud studies. His purpose is not to provide 
a study in depth of any of these areas, but 
rather to present a general discussion of 
each topic and to open lines that invite 
further investigation. 

First, however, the terminology of plein 
air painting—a more complicated issue 
than it might appear—amust be considered: 
as Stebbins says, “semantic uncertainties 
abound.” The terms used by the artists 
themselves are often confusing. The follow- 
ing words, culled from a survey of nine- 
teenth-century exhibition records, indicate 
that a work might have been painted on 
the spot: view, glimpse, peep, scene. 
scenery. hint, a piece. Appearing most 
frequently are sketch and study, the terms 
that Stebbins uses consistently. If we were 
actually to examine works with such titles, 
we would probably find that glimpse, peep. 
and Aint correspond with either sketch or 
study. The artists, however, seem to have 
been alert to subde distinctions of what to 
us is an overabundance of terms. For 
instance, in a letter of 1850 to the American 
Art Union describing some of his paintings, 
John W. Casilear made a precise differenti- 
ation between a “view. .. painted on the 
spot’ and two other works that were 
“compositions [that is, studio 
products]... although partly sketched 
from nature.” 

Stebbins uses sketch and study inter- 
changeably. He notes, however, that 
“Church and his colleagues distinguished 
between the ‘sketch,’ generally in pencil 
or chalks, in a sketchbook, and the ‘study, 
typically in oil on board” (p.15). While I 
agree completely with Stebbins that the 
vocabulary is imprecise, I nevertheless 
believe that a fundamental distinction 
between sketch and study was made 
consistently and did not refer to medium 
but rather to procedure, technique, and 
degree of finish. John G. Chapman, in his 


influential manual The American Drawing. — 
Book, devoted an entire chapter to — 
“Sketching and Studying from Nature.” 
In the first paragraph, he carefully defined 
the two as different approaches to the 
subject. His discourse centered around 
drawing, yet he maintained the same termi- 
nology—and one assumes the same dis- 
tinctions—in his later discussion of 
“painting in oil directly from nature.” “A 
Study and a Sketch,” Chapman wrote, “are 
too commonly considered identical in 
meaning. A Sketch is but a graphic memo- 
randum—an expedient; a Study the more 
faithful record of well-digested investi- 
gation.” Thus the two were seen as parallel 
but quite separate activities. Chapman 
advised that “capacity in each may be most 
happily cultivated together.”? Others, 
however, advised the student to be more 
Cautious. Stebbins quotes from The Crayon 
of 1855: “Young artists should never 
sketch but always study” (p.15). Durand 
was to reiterate the point in the “Letters on 
Landscape Painting,” published serially 
that same year in The Crayon (1, 66): 
“Waste not your time...on broad 
sketches in color; such only can be useful 
to the mature artist, as suggestive rather 
than representative.” Without doubt the 
study was consistently deemed a more 
substantial and important work than the 
sketch. The latter was “a graphic memo- 
randum,” “an expedient,” “broad,” and- 
“suggestive,” whereas the study was “the 
more faithful record” and representa- 
tive.” The sketch, in which there was 
Clearly a certain latitude in painterly 
handling, was viewed as seductive and 
even potentially harmful to the novice, 
who was advised to persist in the slow, 
detailed painting implied by a ‘“well- 
digested investigation” and to leave 
sketches (and painterly freedom) to the 
“mature artist.” The distinctions made in 
the nineteenth century between sketch 
and study, and their implications, should 
be kept in mind in further investigations of 
plein air painting in America. 

In surveying American landscape paint- 
ers of the earlier generation who painted 
out of doors, Stebbins mentions Thomas 
Cole's “handful” of late oil sketches, which 
may have been painted out of doors, William 
Sidney Mount’s regular practice of working 
wetside, and, of course, Asher B. Durand’s 
central position. A closer investigation and 
a fuller discussion of the plein air activities 
of these three would reveal some fascina- 
ting links to an earlier and stronger native 
plein air tradition than that outlined by 
Stebbins. Although the evidence is scattered 
and the terminology often imprecise, | 
propose that Mount, Cole, and Durand 
were not isolated figures and that plein air 
painting occurred with some regularity in 
America by the middle 1840s. By 1855, 
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when Durand wrote the “Letters.” painting 
out of doors was not. as Stebbins writes. 
occasional but was wide-spread among 
American landscape artists. 

According to David B. Lawall in his 

recently published dissertation. Asher 
Brown Durand, Mount was painting out- 
doors as early as 1830. Lawall thinks that 
Mount might have inspired Durand, who 
made his first plein air studies as early as 
1832. Lending considerable weight to 
Lawall’s theory is the fact that Mount's 
Sketch from Nature, exhibited that year at 
the National Academy of Design, belonged 
to none other than Durand. The latter 
often painted outdoor studies by 1844 and 
from that time exhibited them with some 
regularity. A highly influential figure. 
president of the National Academy from 
1846 as well as acknowledged dean of the 
American landscape school after Cole's 
death in 1848, Durand was partially re- 
sponsible, as Stebbins notes, for American 
interest in plein air study. In his Auto- 
biography. written in 1905, Worthington 
Whittredge paid tribute to Durand’s influ- 
ence by calling him (erroneously, of course) 
“the first American landscape painter 
... to have gone out-of-doors to paint 
directly from nature.”+ Whittredge was 
right, however, in his observation that 
“Durand made proselytes,’ both as a 
practitioner and as author of the influen- 
tial “Letters on Landscape Painting.” 

Stebbins correctly states that Durand. 
through his awareness of John Constable, 
represents an important link between the 
English plein air tradition and the genera- 
tion of American painters that included 
Church. Durand had seen Constable's 
painting in London in 1840, leaving a 
record of his impressions in his Journal 
(published in John B. Durand. The Life 
and Times of A.B. Durand, New York, 
1894). He was struck by a Constable in the 
Sheepshanks’ collection, which “envinc [ed] 
more of simple truth and naturalness than 
any English landscape I have ever before 
met with.” He also commented on his visit 
to the American expatriate painter Charles 
Robert Leslie, who showed him cloud and 
sky sketches by Constable. Lawall even 
suggests that Durand’s revival of interest in 
outdoor oil studies in the summer of 1844 
might have been due in part to recollec- 
tions stimulated by reading Leslie's 
biography of Constable published the 
previous year. 

Americans would have also been able 
to read Henry T. Tuckerman’s long article, 
“John Constable,” in the September 1850 
issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Art-Union. Drawing from Leslie, Tucker- 
man traced Constable's career and noted 
his commitment to outdoor study: “His 
custom was to pass weeks in the fields, 
and sketch clouds, trees, uplands— 


whatever object or scene could be ren- 
dered picturesque on canvass: to gather 
herbs, mosses, colored earth, feathers. 
and lichens, and imitate their hues 
exactly....But perhaps the natural 
beauties that most strongly attracted him 
were evanescent: the sweep of a cloud, the 
gathering of a tempest, the effect of 
wind... and, above all, the play of light 
and shade.” Certainly the study of fore- 
ground objects—herbs, mosses, colored 
earth, lichens—would have reminded 
American readers of Durand’s own con- 
temporaneous foreground studies, while 
the capture of “evanescent” effects looks 
forward to his discussion of atmosphere in 
the “Letters.” Tuckerman’s account of 
Constable’s habits would have been of 
special interest to American landscape 
painters, among them the young Church, 
whose letters describing his own summer's 
sketching activities were published in the 
November issue of the Bulletin. 

It is Thomas Cole, in his capacity as 
Church's teacher from 1844 to 1846, who 
might logically have exerted the strongest 
influence upon Church’s habits of study. 
Noting that Cole painted out of doors, 
Stebbins says, however, that most of the oil 
sketches by Cole availaBle to Church were 
studio productions, such. as the frankly 
imaginary Salvator Rosa Sketching Ban- 
ditti; these would have shown “the possi- 
bilities of the medium” rather than directly 
stimulating plein air painting. This opinion, 
it seems to me, needs to be modified. As 
H.W. French wrote in his biographical 
sketch of Church, published in Art and 
Artists in Connecticut (Boston, 1879, 
128), the young artist “followed closely 
Cole's advice—to make his brush his only 
walking stick”; that the older artist actually 
encouraged his student to paint out of 
doors is implicit. 

Stebbins discusses Cole’s ambivalence 
towards the benefits of painting out of 
doors, citing his 1835 letter to patron 
Robert Gilmor. Cole, having met Constable 
himself in London in 1830, was aware of 
the English plein air tradition. The two were 
on friendly enough terms for the English 
artist to present a drawing inscribed to 
“his friend Cole.” We can speculate that 
Cole, like Durand ten years later, may have 
seen some of Constable's plein air work. 
In the same 1835 letter to Gilmor he wrote 
of his acquaintance with “several English 
artists [Constable, perhaps, among them] 
who sketched from nature elaborately & 
with great truth—but whose pictures were 
the poorest things imaginable—they could 
sketch but they could not paint. Indeed the 
English artists in general make admirable 
sketches. . . . Their sketches are fine—but 
their pictures are sketchy.” Cole, still the 
Reynoldsian idealist, insisted upon main- 
taining the distinction between the sketch 


——‘a mere mechanical operation,” as == 


admirably true to nature as it might be— 


and the finished painting, in which the 
artist, combining manual and intellectual 
forces, balanced “the philosophy of Nature 
& Art.” The “simple truth and naturalness” 
of Constable’s finished landscapes, which 
Durand was to find so admirable in 1840, 
were apparently to Cole in 1835 objection- 
ably “sketchy.” 

Evidence in Cole’s own paintings, how- 
ever, reveals that his attitude towards the 
value of plein air painting may have begun 
to change not long after he wrote this. 
Barbara Novak, in her study American 
Painting of the Nineteenth Century, calls 
attention to the increasing naturalism 
evident in Cole’s late work as well as a 
trend towards allowing actual appearance 
to dictate the composition.> Novak first 
sees this new “freshness” in the back- 
ground of The Oxbow (1836), now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. This is the 
painting, I propose, that holds the key to 
this development. In the immediate fore- 
ground, just to the right of center, we see 
an artists paraphernalia: folding stool, 
white umbrella, and the tools associated 
with plein air study. To the left, nearly 
hidden in a cleft in the heavily wooded 
hillside, is the artist himself before an 
easel upon which rests his sketch of the 
middle and far distance. He gazes not at 
his work nor at the scene, but over his 
shoulder directly at us, his brush poised as 
if stopped by his awareness of our presence. 
The self-consciousness of pose and prom- 
inence of position suggest a symbolic if not 
literal self-portrait, in which Cole docu- 
ments, and implicitly celebrates, his own 
plein air painting activity. That activity is 
the very source, I believe, of the increasing 
“sensitivity to the immediate feel of the 
landscape experience” detected by Novak 
in this painting. She argues convincingly 
that the late View of the Falls of Munda 
near Portage on the Genesee Falls, New 
York (1847) “declares in a startling way, 
the new development in his attitude to 
nature and to his art....The a priori 
formula is nowhere to be seen... . What 
we are confronted with is a painting that 
derives its composition and design not 
from an idea in the mind of the artist . . . 
but rather from the configurations of nature 
itself." Apparently in such a work Cole 
was beginning cautiously to incorporate 
into the finished painting certain elements 
of randomness and immediacy associated 
with on-the-spot study. If so, by the time 
Church entered his studio in 1844, Cole 
had probably changed his mind about the 
value of plein air painting and, indeed, 
could have advised his pupil to “make his 
brush his only walking stick.” The results 
of such advice are immediately evident in 
the freshness of atmosphere and absolute 
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conviction found in Church’s earliest paint- 
ings, for example West Rock, New Haven 
(1849). 

Although Church may well have had the 
benefit of Cole’s immediate example, 
another pervasive influence in the later 
1840s and 1850s played a part in stimu- 
lating Americans to take up outdoor paint- 
ing: the English critic John Ruskin. Lawall, 
noting that Durand probably read the first 
volume of Ruskin’s Modern Painters soon 
after its publication in May 1843, com- 
ments that ‘“Ruskin’s demand that the 
landscape painter truthfully imitate 
particular phenomena would only have 
confirmed Durand’s own established aspi- 
rations.’ More specifically, I maintain 
that Ruskin’s exhortations to truth to nature 
were also important in the revival of 
Durand’s interest in outdoor painting 
during the following year. Durand was not 
alone in his response to Modern Painters. 
Both William James Stillman and John 
William Hill reported that they began paint- 
ing regularly out of doors after reading 
Modern Painters.® Whittredge linked 
Ruskin with Durand as the two major 
figures responsible for introducing detailed 
plein air studies to America. Recalling the 
mid 1840s, when he was just beginning his 
own career, Whittredge wrote: ‘Ruskin in 
his ‘Modern Painters’ just out then and in 
every landscape painter’s hand, had told 
these tyros nothing could be too literal in 
the way of studies. . . . if the study of the 
time was too much towards the merely 
literal... it was nevertheless sinning on 
the right side. .. . Nobody... had, up to 
that time, ever attempted to paint out-of- 
doors.”? Ruskin’s impact upon Church's 
style has been discussed at length by 
Huntington. Stebbins draws attention to 
the evidence of the ‘“Ruskinian-realist 
esthetic” in Church’s highly detailed, 
“botanically accurate” plant studies. 
Neither he nor Huntington considers the 
probability, however, that Ruskin’s influ- 
ence was among the factors that stimulated 
Church’s early and permanent commitment 
to plein air painting. 

Stebbins points out that Durand, in the 
“Letters on Landscape Painting,” sent the 
student directly to nature. At the same time 
Durand warned him to take “pencil and 
paper, not the palette and brushes.” 
According to Stebbins, “members of the 
Hudson River School followed this code 
literally, and though most tried occasional 
oil sketches, none except Bierstadt and 
Church made extensive, regular use of the 
medium” (p.78). In my opinion, Stebbins 
has misinterpreted Durand, whose advo- 
cation of plein air painting forms the very 
core of the “Letters.” Durand’s statement 
is unequivocal: “I would urge on any young 
student in landscape painting, the impor- 
tance of painting direct from Nature as 


soon as he shall have acquired the first 
rudiments of Art” (The Crayon, 1, 1855, 
2). Most important among these “first 
rudiments of Art” was accurate draftsman- 
ship—“the necessary knowledge of 
drawing,” as Durand put it—and he de- 
voted considerable attention to this matter. 
This skill mastered, however, the student 
was to apply himself to “painting direct 
from Nature.” I would hesitate, therefore, 
to assert that the “Letters” established a 
“code” according to which Americans 
made only “occasional oil sketches.” 
Stebbins is right to single out the large 
productions of Bierstadt and Church as 
extraordinary, but they were not alone. 
The evidence—scattered as it is—suggests 
that a well-developed tradition of plein air 
painting existed in America by mid-century. 

According to Benjamin Champney in 
his Sixty Years’ Memories of Art and 
Artists (Woburn, Mass., 1900, 20), he 
and John F. Kensett began painting out of 
doors during a trip to the Forest of 
Fountainbleau in 1841. Kensett continued 
to work regularly en plein air and often 
exhibited sketches and studies from the 
middle 1840s. Casilear sent “a view. . . 
painted on the spot” to the American Art 
Union in 1850. Whittredge, who was prob- 
ably one of Durand’s ‘‘proselytes,”’ 
mentioned that Sanford R. Gifford “pro- 
cured a sketch box” for plein air painting 
“at an early day.’’!° My research indicates 
that William T. Richards started painting 
out of doors in the early 1850s and by the 
end of the decade frequently worked out- 
side. In 1863 Jasper F. Cropsey, just prior 
to his return to America from England, 
held a studio sale of 130 works, which 
included sketches, and especially sky 
studies (William S. Talbot, Jasper F. 
Cropsey: 1823-1900, exh. cat., Washing- 
ton, D.C., National Collection of Fine Arts, 
1970, 35). 

Artists, in letters sent from their favorite 
summer haunts and published in The 
Crayon, recorded as much outdoor study 
in oils as in pencil. Alvan Fisher’s letter 
from North Conway in the White Moun- 
tains was printed in the November 1856 
issue (tn, 349). Signing himself “Mummy,” 
in acknowledgment of his seniority in the 
group of much younger artists, he referred 
to the current prevalence of outdoor work 
in oils: “I must now tear myself away from 
this pleasant circle of artists, whose emi- 
nent success in studies from nature, in 
oil-colors, make me regret that I so long 
confined myself to the lead pencil and 
water-colors. I am too old, however, to try 
any new tricks, and must be content with 
the way in which poor Doughty and I used 
to pick up nice bits about Nahant and the 
Cranberry Isles.” Fisher’s “pleasant circle” 
included William J. Stillman, Daniel 
Huntington, Richard William Hubbard, 


James A. Suydam, Samuel Colman, Aaron 
D. Shattuck, Thomas H. Hotchkiss, and 
Benjamin Champney. 

A survey of the exhibition records of the 
National Academy of Design, the American 
Art Union, and the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts for the 1840s and 1850s 
reveals that many of the artists mentioned 
above also exhibited sketches and studies. 
We cannot assume all paintings so titled to 
have been plein air work, but it seems 
likely that many were and that the practice 
had become a routine landscape exercise 
by that time. That sketches and studies 
were exhibited with hope of sale indicates 
some measure of patronage for these 
works. In her discussion of Durand, Novak 
notes signs of a “growing taste for the 
sketch.”'! A writer in The Crayon Q, 
218), reviewing the annual exhibition at 
the National Academy in 1855, confirmed 
an appreciation and even a preference, on 
occasion, for the study: ‘‘a faithful study 
from Nature is worth more, and will be 
more eagerly sought than any picture which 
cost the same labor and thought. For in- 
stance, compare the study by [Samuel] 
Colman ... with the picture by the same 
artist.... There is not an intelligent 
picture-buyer in the city, who would not 
rather have the study than the picture at 
the same price.” 

In the light of such interest, it might 
seem surprising that Church himself rarely 
exhibited sketches. Church’s oil studies 
and sketches remained, as Stebbins points 
out, essentially private documents. Yet they 
were known and their uniqueness, both in 
number and in commitment to detail, was 
recognized by contemporary critics. In 
The Art Idea (1864; ed. Benjamin A. 
Rowland, Cambridge, Mass., 1960, 191), 
James Jackson Jarves wrote of Church and 
Bierstadt that each “composes his pictures 
from actual sketches,” both men being 
“as laborious as they are ambitious, re- 
garding neither personal exposure nor ex- 
pense in their distant fields of study.” 
Tuckerman, in his Book of the Artists 
(New York, 1867, 375), said that Church 
is “keenly on the watch for facts, and 
resolute in their transfer to art.” To Church, 
his sketches and studies were a form of 
data, the means by which “facts” were 
“transferred to art.” They were the very 
foundation of what Tuckerman called 
Church's “scientific method.” The artist 
was certainly conscious of his dual role as, 
to use Stebbins’s term, “‘artist-naturalist.”’ 
Still at Olana is Church’s large collection 
of physical specimens, photographs, and 
an impressive library, all of which supple- 
mented the oil studies in his compulsive 
drive to grasp and record material “fact.” 
The studies and sketches seem to have 
been considered by Church as another 
type of specimen. Viewed in this light, such 
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material would have been far too precious 
to part with. I think that this attitude, 
rather than an old-fashioned distinction 
between a study and a finished painting, 
led to the artist's retention of this material. 

Church’s compulsion has served art 
history well. Although Bierstadt’s oil studies 
also exist in impressive numbers, they are 
dispersed as are the much smaller pro- 
ductions of other American landscape 
painters. Church’s oil sketches are almost 
intact, divided between Olana and Cooper- 
Hewitt. The catalog under review here 
represents the first publication of substance 
to be devoted to this material. It is a 
welcome and highly useful addition to the 
literature, yet much remains to be done. 
The history of the outdoor painted sketch 
in America is worthy of study as a topic in 
itself. While beyond the scope and intended 
purpose of this volume, this history must 
be understood as the context in which 
Church’s singular preoccupation with plein 
air painting developed and in which it 
should be studied. Clearly, plein air paint- 
ing was better established and far more 
widespread in America than Stebbins has 
indicated. To call attention to this history 
is not to diminish Church's accomplish- 
ment but rather to establish the tradition 
that nourished and stimulated his own 
extraordinary production. 


Notes 
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2 Ibid., 236, 169-70. 
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$15.50 paper. 

In 1878 Elihu Vedder contributed two 
paintings to the Exposition Universelle, 
provoking a savage attack from Parisian 
critics. The reviewer for L'Art scorned the 
American's “poorly understood classi- 
cism” which betrayed an inadequate edu- 
cation and a “native originality which is 
not strong enough to interpret tradition.” 
The critic preferred the wood engraver's 
reproductions that illustrated his column 
to Vedder's “inferior oils,’ which were 
dismissed as “strange grisailles” that only 
called attention “to certain lacunae in his 
talent.” 

One hundred years later, Elihu Vedder 
became the subject of an enormous one- 
man show organized by the leading re- 
search center for American art, the Smith- 
sonian Institution's National Collection of 
Fine Arts. Reintroduced to American audi- 
ences who—unlike Parisian critics—had 
once acclaimed it, Vedder's art is today 
praised by his biographer, Regina Soria, 
for its “indestructable quality.” Ever since 
her discovery of Vedder's fond d'atelier in 
Rome in 1957, Soria has been instrumental 
in the restoration of his reputation and the 
revalidation of his position among Ameri- 
can artists of the past century. Yet, without 
the sort of full-scale review of the art 
works afforded by the NCFA exhibition, 
her archival research and recounting of 
the artist's life have until now remained 
curiously incomplete. 

The critical distance between the 1878 
assault on “inferior oils” and the 1978 
acclaim of “indestructable quality” is clear 
enough and surely not without precedent 
among other once-neglected artists. Yet 
the question remains: Why now?—and 
more particularly, why Vedder? 

Five years ago, on the occasion of a 
much more modest one-man exhibition, 
John Canaday noted that it remained to be 
seen “how Vedder’s early, visionary paint- 
ings look in the changed light of post- 
abstraction tolerance...” At the National 
Collection of Fine Arts and at the Brooklyn 
Museum, which subsequently hosted the 
exhibition, these “visionary paintings” 
looked very good indeed, as good as they 
once had to James Jackson Jarves, who 
was attracted to them in the early 1860s 
and became one of the painter's first parti- 
sans. It is difficult to reconcile the arresting 
effect of Vedder's disturbing images from 
the Civil War era with the eclipse that his 
reputation suffered after his death in 1923. 
The formalist concerns that have dictated 
the course of most modern art historiog- 
raphy and hagiography have allowed little 
tolerance for the canonization of dreamers 
and visionaries of Vedder's stripe. As 
Robert Goldwater once pointed out, how- 
ever, the quest for significant form must 
periodically be balanced by a consider- 


ation of “significant content.” Perhaps 
only now, as we near the end of another 
century and chart a post-abstractionist 
and post-modernist course, can the range 
and richness of Elihu Vedder's curious 
fin-de-siécle art and attitudes be fully 
appreciated. 

Towards that appreciation the catalog 
for the most recent Vedder retrospective 
will make an enduring contribution. While 
the rich diversity of Vedder's wide-ranging 
artistic and philosophical concerns may 
never be fully captured between the covers 
of a single book, Perceptions and Fvoca- 
tions: The Art of Elibu Vedder goes fur- 
ther towards that end than any previous 
study. The publication is the collaborative 
effort of the National Collection's director, 
Joshua C. Taylor, with Jane Dillenberger. 
guest curator of the exhibition, and Richard 
Murray, formerly of the NCFA and now 
director of the Birmingham Museum of 
Fine Arts. The introduction to the new 
volume is provided by Regina Soria. The 
early phase of Vedder's career is reviewed 
by Taylor in an essay titled “Perceptions 
and Digressions.” Dillenberger's “Between 
Fate and Doubt: Subjects for Meditation” 
examines the later phase of the painter's 
career. with particular emphasis upon 
Vedder's religious and philosophical con- 
cerns. “The Art of Decoration” by Richard 
Murray traces the several important mural 
commissions of Vedder's mature years. as 
well as his less familiar work in sculpture. 
stained glass, illustration. greeting card 
design. and other mediums. 

As with anv collaborative venture. the 
independent essays displav the individual 
strengths, viewpoints. and biases of the 
authors. The compendium also highlights 
the editorial art. and in this case Carroll S. 
Clark and Louise Heskett have skillfully 
woven the three essays into a cohesive 
unit: the segue from Taylor's essay to Dil- 
lenberger's is particularly graceful. Despite 
the editorial finesse, absolute homogeneity 
is neither desirable nor achieved: Joshua 
Taylor's essay on Vedder's origins and the 
artist's problematic early imagery stands 
apart from the rest of the volume as a 
model of art historical writing. Taylor's 
spare and literate style. his apposite choice 
of words, and his development of concepts 
and insights well serve the artist in question. 
Taylor avoids the rhetorical flourishes and 
belletristic excesses that too often have 
marred commentaries on Vedder and oth- 
ers of his romantic ilk. both those written 
during their own lifetimes and subsegently, 

Central to Taylor's perception of Vedder 
is the recognition of the painter's predilec- 
tion for “seeing the unreal in the real, the 
mysterious in the natural fact...“ (p.60). 
Taylor emphasizes the dual roles of sense 
and imagination in the artist's iconography 
of the 1860s and ‘70s and stresses Vedder's 
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refusal (or inability?) to separate percep- 
tion and imagination. This holistic vision 
serves to differentiate Vedder's art from 
the perceptual mimesis of some of his 
empirically oriented contemporaries, just 
as it divides his art from the vaporous 
indefinition of others. While Vedder was 
well grounded in traditional academic 
practice and was a master of forceful if 
occasionally unconventional composition. 
he also sought to invest each image with a 
particular mood or emotion and confessed, 
“I must always admire a good arrangement 
of ideas as much as a good symphony in 
pale green and yellow.” 

Taylor’s discussion of Vedder's forma- 
tive years in Italy is strengthened by refer- 
ences to contemporaneous developments 
among Florentine and Roman artists. This 
familiarity with ottocento aesthetics pro- 
vides a model for students of American art 
who desire to break from their often paro- 
chial viewpoint. Taylor proposes instructive 
parallels between Vedder and Bernardo 
Celentano, Saverio Altamura, Vincenzo 
Cabianca, and other masters, the kinds of 
parallels too seldom encountered in re- 
views of the American artistic experience 
in nineteenth-century Europe. 

To Jane Dillenberger fell the difficult 
task of explicating the meditative motifs of 
Vedder's maturity—the famed Rubdiyat 
accompaniments and the transformations 
of numerous legendary and scriptural 
themes. Like Taylor, she recognizes the 
central division in Vedder's approach be- 
tween the intimate study of landscape and 
figures and the recording of fantastic 
visions. For instance, according to Dillen- 
berger, Omar Khayydm’s appeal to Vedder 
was based on the poets “contact with a 
sensate, common sense reality’ (p.138). 
It was “as if he needed this frank contact 
with the uncomplicated visual world to 
stablize his moods and fancies” (p.115). 
Her interpretation of the Rubdiyat motifs 
is predicated upon her thesis that the 
painter tends “to fuse Christian references 
with the Persian poet's verses to extend the 
range of meaning” (p.142). Dillenberger 
had previously added to our understanding 
of American religious art in the exhibition 
The Hand and the Spirit—also jointly 
prepared with Joshua Taylor. In that ven- 
ture, as in the present essay, her solid 
grounding in religious history and scripture 
contributes to our understanding of the 
subjects. 

While useful in illuminating certain 
aspects of Vedder's subject matter, Dillen- 
berger’s emphasis upon Christian and, to 
a lesser extent, Hellenic sources does not, 
however, fully explain the richness of the 
artist's mature works. Ignored in her dis- 
cussion are the tantalizing parallels with 
contemporary Europeans. (Regrettably the 
one comparative illustration cited in the 


text—Bonaiuto’s Temptation on the 
Mount  [Fig.191]—was inadvertently 
omitted.) She discusses in some detail 
Vedder's enduring fascination with the 
Medusa theme, for instance, without ever 
referring to the simultaneous attraction of 
other foreigners in Italy, e.g. Arnold Boeck- 
lin and Anselm Feuerbach, to the same 
motif. Nor is the Franco-Belgian fascination 
with the gory theme of decapitation sug- 
gested; provocative parallels exist between 
the severed heads by Gustave Moreau, 
Odilon Redon, Fernand Khnoppf, and Jean 
Delville, and those by members of the 
Germano-American communities in Italy 
during the last third of the nineteenth 
century. For both groups, the severed 
head—be it of Medusa, Orpheus, the Bap- 
tist, or whomever-—achieved a new icono- 
graphical importance, transcending the 
earlier romantic appeal to agitated emo- 
tions and becoming a cryptic symbol of the 
modern separation of intellect from soul. 

Dillenberger calls attention to Vedder's 

characteristic “air of mystery, of a vision 
revealed to us that lies somewhere between 
dream and myth” and claims that this trait 
“belongs wholly to the art of Vedder” 
(p.157). Such a claim fails to consider the 
equivalent predilection toward subjectivist 
imagery on the part of the European Sym- 
bolists of the late nineteenth century, with 
whose productions Vedder's own might 
profitably bear comparison. Her descrip- 
tion of Vedder's “dream recorded without 
revision” is provocatively close to descrip- 
tions of Redon’s effects. for instance. 

Richard Murray's review of Vedder's 
contributions to the decorative arts neatly 
unites the artist's work in a variety of 
mediums. His essay avoids the pitfall of 
simply cataloging disparate art forms and 
instead stresses the continuity of basic 
concerns throughout. Once again, the 
peculiar conjunction of Vedder's specific 
observation and study of empirical reality 
and his broad philosophical and imagina- 
live concerns is noted. By emphasizing his 
pervasive interest in “astrology as symbolic 
of common destiny” and in fate, and by 
recognizing his philosophical pessimism, 
which was characteristic of the fin de 
siècle. Murray enlarges our understanding 
of Vedder's contributions in fields that 
have previously escaped extensive exam- 
ination. 

After about 1900 Vedder's activity in the 
visual arts declined as his interest in 
writing—the verbal arts—increased. This 
point, advanced by both Taylor and Murray, 
makes more regrettable the lack of an 
essay on Vedder's literary oeuvre. Many of 
our painters have also expressed them- 
selves in verse and prose: artists such as 
Ryder, Daingerfield. Closson, and Hartley 
come immediately to mind. Yet rare is the 
American painter who has devoted as much 


effort to his literary output as did Vedder. 
Just as examinations of Ryder’s and Hart- 
ley's poetry have helped expand our appre- 
ciation of those artists and their paintings, 
so too could we have benefited from an 
analysis of Vedder's literature, to which he 
devoted himself in the last decades of his 
life. 

The catalog was designed by Gerard A. 
Valerio, who continues the tradition of 
quality we have come to expect of NCFA 
publications. Overall the design is an 
attractive one, especially in the selection of 
end papers and in the use of generous 
margins. Occasionally, the scale of repro- 
ductions does not agree with the relative 
sizes of the works illustrated—admittedly 
a minor but nevertheless annoying point. 
it would furthermore seem to be unneces- 
sary to reproduce certain works twice, a 
situation that occurs at least five times and 
that is especially confusing when the quality 
of reproduction varies as much as in the 
two plates of the important Cumean Sibyl. 
The use of toned backgrounds for color 
plates—a distinctive feature of all NCFA 
studies of pre-modern  artists—here 
suffers from the selection of a pale, minty 
green hue that scarcely enhances the gen- 
erally muddy palette used by Vedder. (By 
way of contrast. the handsome cocoa bor- 
ders for color plates in the National Collec- 
tion's earlier Robert Loftin Newman catalog 
work far better in complementing that 
artist's work.) In a study of this scope and 
ambition, one also misses an index (other 
than the brief key to illustrations). 

No amount of petty fault-finding, how- 
ever, can detract from the enormous con- 
tribution made by the authors of the cata- 
log. Perceptions and Evocations: The Art 
of Elibu Vedder should be a mandatory 
addition to the library of any student of 
American art, especially to one interested 
in the burgeoning scholarship on the late 
nineteenth century. a field in which the 
National Collection of Fine Arts has played 
a central role. The aptly titled volume 
elucidates the dual roles of perception and 
digression, or observation and introspec- 
tion, that characterize Vedder's complex 
art and that in his lengthy career provide 
an embodiment of two of the major strains 
of American vision. With this exhibition 
and publication a belated but nevertheless 
welcome restoration has been made to the 
inventory of American contributions to 
nineteenth-centurv aesthetics and art 
history, 

Charles C. Eldredge. Director, 
Spencer Museum of Art. 
The University of Kansas 
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Michael Justin Wentworth, James 
Tissot: Catalogue Raisonné of His 
Prints, exh. cat., Minneapolis, Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts, and Williamstown, 
Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, 
1978. Pp. 356. 

Aimée Troyen, Walter Sickert as 
Printmaker, exh. cat., New Haven, Yale 
Center for British Art, 1979. Pp. vi + 90: 
118 ills. 

In the etching revival of the last century, 
James Tissot was an early participant, 
Walter Sickert a late one. Both were close 
to Whistler. Yet many of their etchings are 
not independent creations but direct copies 
of their work in other mediums. Tissot’s 
concern with his subjects led to a sump- 
tuous sameness. For Sickert, as he became 
increasingly interested in form, the same 
image provoked varying solutions. Tissot 
reflects his period, Sickert rises above his. 
Both have been well served by recent exhi- 
bition catalogs. 

In his catalogue raisonné, which is 
beautifully illustrated, Michael Wentworth 
describes Tissot’s eighty-eight plates and 
their various states. This is prefaced by a 
series of informative essays on a number 
of general topics: “Background Influences, 
Stylistic Development,” “Original and 
Reproductive Compostions, Working Meth- 
od,” “Papers, Inks, Printing,” “Editions,” 
“Monograms, Signatures, Quality,” and 
“The Taste for Tissot’s Prints.” Besides the 
subjects indicated by these titles, there is 
an interesting discussion of the differences 
between the prints of Tissot and Manet, 
each of whom worked from his own com- 
positions. Wentworth points out that 
Manet’s approach entailed a fresh look at 
his paintings, his prints being part of his 
creative process, whereas Tissot merely 
transcribed his own paintings. 

The great value of Wentworth’s cata- 
logue raisonné lies in its completeness, 
the wealth of comparative detail, and the 
high quality of the illustrations. This publi- 
cation is particularly important in view of 
the paucity of scholarly material on Tissot. 
The only truly useful previous study of 
Tissot is the catalog, James Jacques 

Joseph Tissot, 1836-1902, from the 
retrospective exhibition of his works held 
in Providence and Toronto in 1968. That 
catalog offers a great deal of information 
about the paintings, drawings, and prints, 
as well as accurate biographical data. The 
print entries were written by Michael Went- 
worth, and the present catalogue raisonné 
is a clear outgrowth of his earlier effort. 
Only twenty-three prints were included in 
the 1968 catalog; in many ways the present 
comprehensive work is a careful expansion 
of the ideas first expressed there, although 
some data are not carried over. Actually, 
the two publications work well in tandem. 
for Wentworth makes frequent references 


to the earlier catalog. 

Tissot did a few simple etchings directly 
on the plate in the early 1860s, but it was 
not until 1875, while he was in London, 
that he became actively interested in prints. 
Perhaps the success of two steel engravings 
derived from his paintings redirected his 
attention to etching, for he made most of 
his subsequent prints after his own paint- 
ings, which he transmitted in a highly 
worked manner. When we look at black- 
and-white reproductions of his painting, 
we can Clearly see how faithful he was in 
transcribing them. Wentworth points out 
that by the end of the seventies Tissot 
usually based his compositions on photo- 
graphs, several of which are reproduced 
in the catalog. As he exchanged his earlier 
delight in surface textures for monotonous 
middle values, his work became random 
and flat. It also became increasingly asym- 
metrical and arbitrary in the Japanese 
manner. 

Neither faithful copying, however, nor 
laziness seems to explain one peculiarity: 
Tissot frequently used exactly the same 
setting, seen from exactly the same vantage 
point, for entirely different figures. Also, 
while his prints almost always face the 
same way as his paintings, there are some 
exceptions. In these reversals was Tissot 
consciously using mystical meanings of 
left and right, sinister and dexter? Went- 
worth does not say. 

The value of this catalog is not restricted 
to Tissot’s prints. Paintings have been con- 
vincingly redated. A Morning Ride has 
been changed from ca. 1880 to ca. 1873- 
76 on the basis of costumes and other 
internal evidence (cat. no. 6b). In discus- 
sing the relation between the work of 
Tissot and of others, Wentworth suggests 
that Tissot’s La Convalescente (cat. no.7) 
might have influenced Manet’s print of the 
same title (Harris 85). Parallels are also 
drawn between La Tamise of 1876 (cat. 
no.20) and Manet’s Boating of 1874 in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Although 
it is possible that Tissot did see Manet’s 
painting, it is even more certain that he 
saw Whistler's Thames Set, widely pub- 
lished by 1871, which included The Pool 
(K. 43). Both prints are dominated by the 
stern of a boat whose bow is cut off by the 
bottom of the plate; both have a cluster of 
ships in the background. The three figures 
in La Tamise are identified in the 1968 
catalog as Tissot, Mrs. Newton, and her 
sister Mrs. Hervey, but here Wentworth 
does not identify them. Indeed, the identity 
of Mrs. Newton, the beautiful divorcée 
who was Tissot’s secret mistress and the 
subject of many of his works, is not dis- 
cussed until Portrait de M.N. (cat. no.26), 
though she is frequently mentioned before 
this. Ideas are often hidden in this catalog. 
For instance, the discussion of the paral- 


lels between Tissot and Millais is buried in 
a footnote to the matter-of-fact illustrations 
of the siege of Paris (p.96, cat. no.19, 
n.3). Care and concern went into the 
making of this catalog; the inclusion of an 
index, however, would have been very 
helpful. 

Generally changes in state are clear, but 
not always, since successive states are often 
reproduced back to back rather than on 
facing pages. The “additional work on the 
hat and fur” separating the states of Le 
Chapeau Rubens (cat. no.8), for example, 
is impossible to see. Wentworth bases his 
dates on Tissot’s own catalog of 1886, a 
kind of sales list the artist produced, or, if 
they are not cited there, on the dates on 
the plates. When the dates in the 1886 
catalog do not agree with those etched on 
the plates, Wentworth suggests that the 
latter refer to the dates of the original 
drawings, not of the etchings themselves 
(see cat. no.15). This confusing method of 
dating is explained in the introduction, but 
it is not always restated in the individual 
entries, where it would be most helpful. 

Although Tissot was an active print- 
maker for only a dozen years, this period 
includes the tender images of Mrs. Newton 
in their private garden in St. John’s Wood, 
as well as the haunting and artificial un- 
finished series Za femme a Paris with its 
violent perspectives and sharp decorative 
patterns. These last prints were not suc- 
cessful commercially, and Tissot ended 
his career painting some 365 mediocre 
illustrations to the Bible, which brought 
him a popularity his more personal images 
never had. Tastes change, and now there is 
a market for his prints, with their rich 
velvety blacks produced through steel- 
faced burr. Since Tissot is best appreciated 
in small doses, viewing so many prints at 
once might have been visually fatiguing. 
Still, the sponsoring institutions are to be 
praised for their generous support of this 
significant undertaking. The catalog is 
beautifully designed and well worth extend- 
ed study. 

Unfortunately no catalogue raisonné 
of Sickert's prints exists, even though he is 
probably the most important English artist 
between Whistler and Bacon. An excellent 
catalog of his paintings was published by 
Wendy Baron in 1973, but she paid little 
attention to the prints. Harold Wright of 
Colnaghi was working on a catalogue rai- 
sonné of the prints when he died in 1961, 
and his unfinished manuscript is available 
at the British Museum. Aimée Troyen has 
obviously made use of it, but mere catalog- 
ing was not her aim in Walter Sickert as 
Printmaker. Indeed, out of some 230 etch- 
ings that Sickert produced, this exhibition 
of 118 objects is concerned with only 
eighty-one different plates, about one- 
fourth of his work. Within the ninety well- 
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packed pages of the catalog, the relation- 
ship between Sickert's prints, drawings, 
and paintings is thoughtfully explored. 
Sickert, like Tissot, often repeated his sub- 
jects, but his constant creative thinking 
kept his variations interesting. Troyen 
points out several surprising instances 
where Sickert's prints perhaps influenced 
his paintings. 

Troyen writes clearly and beautifully, 
and the catalog is a delight to read. A few 
lines from the introduction sum up Sick- 
ert’s approach: 


It was not so much the drama of the subject 
that interested him, as the formal relationship 
of something living seen amidst its surround- 
ings, the pattern of forms interlacing with 
forms, the possibilities of which had been 
introduced to him by Degas. Sickert never 
eschewed realism; yet an abstract quality in 
his mature work contradicts his ties to the 
past and makes him truly modern. [p.iv] 


After a good general introduction, Troyen 
divides Sickert's fifty years of printmaking 
into four distinct groups: “Early Etchings, 
1883-1894,” which show the influence of 
Whistler and Degas; “Experiments in Tech- 
nique, 1905-1914,” with their wide range 
of tonal and linear variations; “The Carfax 
Series, 1915,” where line replaces tone; 
and the luminous “Late Etchings, 1916- 
1930.” Each of these divisions is carefully 
characterized and put in perspective. 

Sickert first used copper plates like a 
sketchbook, making quick, random nota- 
tions. Under the influence of Degas, how- 
ever, he started making preparatory draw- 
ings for his etchings and worked his plates 
more fully. The 1880s were Sickert's most 
prolific years as an etcher, but the plates 
were not published and impressions are 
rare. Since drawings of this period are 
rarer still, the prints offer an insight into 
his early graphic style. 

One of the most interesting interactions 
between Sickert's prints and paintings sug- 
gested by Troyen concerns the etchings of 
the laundress Juliette Lambert (cat. nos.30 
and 31), which she says could have been 
used as studies for the painting The Laun- 
dry Shop in Leeds (Baron 23). Further, 
Troyen thinks that a squared drawing in 
the Islington Public Libraries, which Baron 
proposed as a study for this painting, was 
instead used for another etching and dry- 
point, The Laundress (cat. no.29). Unfor- 
tunately, this is difficult to substantiate, for 
neither Baron nor Troyen reproduces this 
seldom seen drawing. Troyen’s argument 
concerning the Lambert etchings is not 
helped by the fact that the composition of 
the painting is the reverse of that in the 
prints, which would limit their usefulness 
as studies for it. The Laundress, though 
similar to the two etchings of Juliette 


Lambert and facing the same direction as 
the painting in Leeds, shows different win- 
dow mullions above and beside the door- 
way, so it represents a different shop. 
Since the painting is small, only 15x10”, 
and in reverse of the etchings of Juliette, 
all three of these works were most probably 
made directly from nature. The relationship 
of the drawing to The Laundress is yet to 
be determined. 

Another problem is raised by the two 
versions of The Old Hotel Royale, Dieppe 
(cat. nos.50 and 51), which are mirror 
images of one another, even to the false 
biting! Troyen dates these ca. 1894 and ca. 
1906 on the basis of the papers used for 
most of the impressions, but offers no 
explanation for the existence of the two 
versions. Was Sickert interested in mirror 
images? Or, wanting more prints from a 
plate that had been lost, did he make a 
second plate by tracing an impression? 

In general by 1905 Sickert's prints be- 
came larger and more complex, often in- 
corporating aquatint or other tonal pro- 
cesses. To earn money Sickert started 
selling his prints, many of which he made 
after his most popular paintings. During 
the 1880s, Sickert drew directly from 
nature and the images became reversed 
only in printing; but after 1905, when 
working from his own paintings, he drew 
the image in reverse, thus making certain 
that the prints faced the same way as their 
painted sources. 

Sickert wrote to his friend Ethel Sands, 
“Success in etching means an income.” 
He was particularly busy in 1915, making 
sixteen plates for Carfax Gallery, each pub- 
lished in an edition of about one hundred. 
Richly varied linear patterns now replaced 
his tonal experiments. A proof of The New 
Bedford (cat. no.68) not only faces the 
same way as the painting (Baron 366), but 
is squared for transfer, suggesting that 
here at least is an instance of a print’s 
having been used as a study for a painting. 
Troyen also includes a number of prelimi- 
nary drawings with the Carfax prints, show- 
ing how carefully Sickert created and fol- 
lowed his linear schema. 

Though the Carfax plates were not a 
commercial success, and Sickert never 
returned to etching with such urgency 
again, his last plates are perhaps his best. 
Often based on popular photographs (one 
wonders if they still exist) they are charac- 
terized by broad areas of simple grays; at 
times the image is reduced to a few outlines 
and patches of white against ruled gray. 

In most instances Troyen’s catalog en- 
tries are clear and precise. Errors appear, 
however, in the entries for two copies by 
Sickert (cat nos.18 and 19) after Whistler's 
Little Lagoon (K. 186). The prints are said 
to be signed with a butterfly in pencil, 
whereas the signatures are actually etched 


into the plates. These prints are referred to 
as drypoints, but they are, in fact, etchings. 
Since other Whistler prints were included 
in the exhibition, it is unfortunate that this 
one was not; it would have helped to 
demonstrate Sickert's early skill at copy- 
ing. In reference to the subject of The 
Acting Manager (cat. no.24), Whistler’s 
Miss Lenoir (K. 334) is misidentified as 
Kennedy 33. There are also unfortunate 
lacunae. While some changes in state— 
which with Sickert often entailed trimming 
the plate and adding an engraved title 
rather than new line work—are carefully 
noted, there are other instances where as 
many as eight different states are men- 
tioned, but with maddeningly imprecise 
distinctions between them. Fortunately, this 
does not happen often. 

Both of these catalogs are extremely 
useful and informative, not only about the 
prints, but about other work of Tissot and 
Sickert. It will be a long time before Went- 
worth’s catalog will be improved upon; 
what we need now is a fresh study of 
Tissot’s iconography. Troyen’s catalog, a 
helpful adjunct to Baron’s, captures beau- 
tifully the special quality of Sickert's work. 
Perhaps Wright’s catalog will some day be 
finished and published, but Troyen’s care- 
ful interweaving of prints, paintings, and 
drawings will remain a key study of Sick- 
ert’s work. Fortunately for those of us who 
were unable to see these exhibitions, the 
quality and clairity of the reproductions is 
outstanding in both catalogs. These works 
have minor faults, but major virtues. 
Robert H. Getscher, John Carroll 
University 
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ists, New York, St. Martin's Press, 1979. 
Pp. 320; 300 ills. $30. 

Witkin, Lee D. and Barbara London, 
foreword by Alan Shestack, The Pho- 
tograph Collector’s Guide, Boston, 
New York Graphic Society, 1979. Pp. 438: 
many ills. $32.50. 


Dissertations 
Listing 





Note: Dissertation titles received too late 
or containing inadequate information 
(i.e. institution, adviser, general area of 
dissertation) will appear in the next 
published issue. We ask that those who 
submit cards follow the categories used 
in these listings for General Area of 
Dissertation. An asterisk (*) indicates a 

change in a previously published listing. 


Dissertations 
Completed 


Sylvia Ardyn Boone, Sowo Art in 
Sierra Leone: The Mind and Power of 
Women on the Plane of the Aesthetic Disci- 
plines (Yale, Robert Farris Thompson) 

Sarah Lea Burns, The Poetic Mode in 
American Painting: George Fuller and 
Thomas Dewing (Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign, Marcel Franciscono, Jerrold Ziff) 

Doris Jung Chu, T’ang Ying, 1470- 
1524: The Man and His Art (Pittsburgh, 
J.F. Haskins, K. Linduff) 

Christopher Duran Comer, Studies 
in Lorraine Art, ca. 1580-ca. 1625 (Prince- 
ton, John Rupert Martin) 

“Lois Dinnerstein, Opulence and 
Ocular Delight, Splendor and Squalor: Crit- 
ical Writings in Art and Architecture by 
Mariana Griswold Van Rensselaer (C.U.N.Y., 
Graduate Center, William H. Gerdts); form- 
erly, Mariana Griswold Van Rensselaer 
Critical Writings in Art and Architecture 

James E. Fox, Iconography of the Black 
in American Art (North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, Arthur $. Marks) 

Lydia Gasman, Mystery, Magic, and 
Love in Picasso, 1925-38: Picasso and the 
Surrealist Poets (Columbia, Theodore Reff) 

Vida Joyce Hull, Hans Memlinc’s Paint- 
ings for the Hospital of St. John in Bruges 
(Bryn Mawr, James Snvder) 

Cathie Cook Kelly, Ludovico Rusconi 
Sassi and Early Eighteenth-Century Archi- 
tecture in Rome (Pennsylvania State, Hell- 
mut Hager) 

*Melinda K. Lesher, “The Vision of 
St. Bernard” and the Chapel of the Priors: 
Private and Public Images of Bernard of 
Clairvaux in Renaissance Florence (Colum- 
bia, Milton J. Lewine); formerly, Icono- 
graphic Problems in the Works of Fra 
Bartolommeo 

Lois Goldreich Marcus, Studies in 
Nineteenth-Century American Sculpture: 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens (C.U.N.Y., Gradu- 
ate Center, William H. Gerdts) 

Donald Lee Neal, The Sequential Pho- 
tograhs of Eugéne Atget, Photographer of 


Shrino 1920 JPE 


WEPPLO ETCHING PRESS 


187x 320” 
ILLUSTRATED 





OTHER TABLE 
MODELS AVAILABLE: 
12” x 24”, 24” x 38” 


THE SMALL PRESS WITH 
BIG PRESS PERFORMANCE 


From the heavy duty all structural steel construction to the delicate 
adjustments of the Micro Dials, the Wepplo Etching Press is a 
precision and professional printmaking product. It performs with 
the same authority and gives the same quality results as our larger 
floor models. In addition to three table models, we offer a complete 
line of etching and lithographic presses, manual or electric, in sizes 
ranging from 24” x 38” to 40” x 60”. Accessories include: color 
rollers, scraper bars, hot plates and levigators. 


8412 Haeg Drive NW 
wWweppLo PRESS Bloomington, Minn. 55431 
Phone (612) 881-0982 





Since 1951 HEATON-SESSIONS has been 
providing quality slides at low cost to Art 
History Departments. 





Complete sets for Major Texts. 
Color and B&W 


For Price List. Heaton-Sessions 
313 West 4th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10014 





PAINTING 


“SLIDES FOR EDUCATION” 


EDUCATIONAL TRANS- 
PARENCIES — Three Cat- 
alogues and a new sup- 
plement listing over 
10,000 color slides on no- 
table works of Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, Land- 
scaping, Stained Glass, 
etc. all photographed by 
a full time architectural 
photographer .... For 
catalogues (3) & supple- 
ment please remit $3.50 
to cover costs. 





















Catalogue /. American Architecture and the Related Arts. 
Historical to Modern Architecture in America including, 
Landscaping Fountains, Monumental Sculpture. 

Catalogue //. Church and Temple Architecture around the 
World. Historical to Modern Churches & Temples including 
Stained Glass and Religious Appointments. 

Catalogue lll. Foreign Supplement—Containing several 
thousand notable works of architecture from Canada, Mex- 
ico, Europe. Brazil, etc. 


For three Catalogues & Supplement please remit $3.50 to 


JOSEPH P. MESSANA: SLIDES FOR EDUCATION, 5574 
LAKEWOOD AVE. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48213 U.S.A. phone (313) 821-6619 


ORIGINAL COLOR SLIDES 


BARNEY BURSTEIN, PHOTOGRAPHER 


29 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
(617) 261-2093 


AVAILABLE: 
a comprehensive catalogue 


about 7000 color 
slides of objects 
from more than 

179 museums, gal- 
leries, and other 
collections 








$2.00 the copy, 
deductible from 
initial slide order 








SCULPTURE MINOR ARTS ARCHAEOLOGY 

















Paris (New Mexico, Thomas Barrow, Van 
Deren Coke, Beaumont Newhall, Nickolai 
Cikovski, Jr.) 

Kristi Ann Nelson, Jacob Jordaens as 
a Designer of Tapertries (North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, J. Richard Judson) 

Carol M. Osborne, Pierre Didot the 
Elder and French Book Illustration, 1789- 
1822 (Stanford, Lorenz Eitner) 

William M.S. Rasmussen, Sabine 
Hall: A Classical Villa in Virginia (Dela- 
ware, George B. Tatum, Damie Stillman) 

Mary D. Ravenhall, English Hlustra- 
tions of Paradise Lost, 1688-1802 CIli- 
nois, Urbana-Champaign, Jerrold Ziff) 

Mark Rosenthal, Paul Klee and the 
Arrow (Iowa, Ron Johnson) 

Joan French Seeman, The Sculpture 
of Theodore Roszak, 1932-52 (Stanford. 
Albert Elsen) 

John T. Spike, Mattia Preti, “Il Cavalier 
Calabrese” (Harvard, Sydney J. Freedberg, 
Konrad Oberhuber) 

Kendall Taylor, Philip Evergood and 
the Humanist Intention (Syracuse, David 
Tatham) 

Joy Allen Thornton, Renaissance 
Color Theory and Some Paintings by Vero- 
nese (Pittsburgh, David Summers) 

Marcia E. Vetrocq, Domenico Tiepo- 
lo's Divertimento per li regazzi (Stan- 
ford, Lorenz Eitner) 


Dissertations 
in Progress 


Ancient: 
Classical and Near Eastern 


Kirstin Ann Kelly, Opus Sectile Motifs 
and Their Painted Imitations: Origins and 
Developments to the Mid-Sixth Century 
(Columbia, Alfred Frazer) 

Susan Langdon, Bronze Votive Figu- 
rines of the Greek Geometric and Early 
Archaic Periods: Their Nature and Use 
(Indiana, Wolf W. Rudolph) 

*Nancy Moore, The Lifetime and Post- 
humous Coinage of Alexander the Great 
from Pella (Princeton, T. Leslie Shear, 
Nancy Waggoner); formerly, The Posthu- 
mous Coinage of Alexander the Great from 
Pella 

Charlene Bleistein Roufas, imagery 
of Delphic Myth and Cult (Chicago, Robert 
Scranton) 

Helayna Thickpenny-Iwani, Quality 
and Style of Attic Grave Reliefs in the 
Fourth Century s.c. (Chicago, Robert 
Scranton) 

Gail Sandra Werblood, The Forum 
Pacis and the Forum Transitorium: Tradi- 
tions and Transformations of Athena in 
Flavian Art (Chicago, Kathleen Shelton) 


Early Christian, Byzantine, 
and Medieval 


Rolf Achilles, The Longobard Impact 
on Carolingian Architecture and Architec- 
tural Sculpture (Chicago, Edson Armi) 

Laura Ellen Brimm, The Codex Aureus 
of St. Emmeram (Chicago, Herbert Kessler) 

Singne Almestad Coe, Mid-Twelfth 
Century Sculpture of the Western Edges of 
Burgundy (California, Berkeley, Jean Bony) 

Ursula Elfriede Conrad, Fulda Sacra- 
mentaries (Chicago, Herbert Kessler) 

“Elaine DeBenedictis, The Schola 
Cantorum in Rome during the High Middle 
Ages (Bryn Mawr, Dale Kinney); formerly, 
The Schola Cantorum in Rome and Lazio 
from the Eleventh to the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury 

Lawrence Hoey, Development of Goth- 
ic Architecture in Northern England and 
Scotland (Chicago, Robert Nelson) 

Lynn Jacobson, The Hamilton Psalter 
(Chicago, Herbert Kessler) 

Nelda K. Lewis, The Penetration of 
High Gothic into Haute-Normandie (Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley, Jean Bony) 

Deborah Markow, The Iconography 
of the Soul in Medieval Art (N.Y.U., LFA., 
H.W. Janson, T. Mathews) 

Rebecca Martin, Six Early Fifteenth- 
Century German Tapestries (North Caroli- 
na, Jaroslav Folda) 

Pearson Marvin, Studies in English 
Gothic Panel Painting (Michigan, Clifton 
Olds, Christine V. Bornstein) 

Elizabeth Valdez Moore, The Cloister 
of Santo Domingo de Silos, with Emphasis 
on the Second Romanesque Atelier (Col- 
umbia, Pamela Z. Blum) 

“Bernice L. Thomas, The Iconography 
of the Christ in Majesty at Autun: An Em- 
blematic Image on a Bishop's Church (Bos- 
ton, Linda Seidel); formerly, The Iconog- 
raphy of the Pier Reliefs in the Cloister of 
Santo Domingo de Silos 


Renaissance: 
Northern and Italian 


Robert A. Baron, The Graphic Art of 
Bernard Salomon (N.Y.U., LE.A., Colin 
Eisler) 

Nancy E. Edwards, The Renaissance 
Stufetta in Rome: The Circle of Raphael 
and the Recreation of the Antique (Minne- 
sota, Norman W. Canedy) 

James Foss, A Study of the Origins of 
the Architectural Estilo Desornamentado 
in Ja 1535-1565 (Chicago, Earl Rosen- 
thal 


Alice Friedman, Wollaton Hall and 
the Willoughby Family in the Sixteenth 
Century (Harvard, James Ackerman) 

JerylDene W. Gallogly, Early Peru- 
gino (Virginia, Frederick Hartt, Paul Barol- 
sky) 


Hilliard Goldfarb, The Early Stylistic 
Development of Titian in the Artistic Milieu 
of Venice, 1500-1518 (Harvard, Sydney J. 
Freedberg) 

Arthur F. lorio, The Paintings of Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio (Virginia, Frederick Hartt, 
Paul Barolsky) 

Estela Keim, The Toledo School of 
Painting in the Sixteenth Century: A Case 
Study of the Transition from Flemish to 
Italian Models in Renaissance Spain (Chi- 
cago, Earl Rosenthal) 

“Patricia Leach, Donatello's Bronze 
David-Hermes (Princeton, Felton Gib- 
bons); formerly, Studies in Florentine 
Renaissance Sculpture 

Ellen L. Longsworth, Reconsideration 
of the Quattrocento Tomb (Boston, Hell- 
mut Wohl) 

Maria A. Phillips, A Sixteenth-Century 
Sketchbook of the Ruins of Rome: Ambro- 
siana Codex S.P.10/33 (California, Los 
Angeles, Carlo Pedretti) 

Carol Pulin, The Early Renaissance 
Sclupture and Architecture at Castiglione 
Olona and the Patronage of Cardinal 
Branda Castiglione (Texas, Austin, Brenda 
Preyer) 

Mary Patricia Quinlan, Decoration 
of the Villa Farnesina (Chicago, Charles 
Cohen) 

Marta Renger, Fifteenth-Century North 
Netherlandish Pen-and-Ink Book Ilustra- 
tions (Harvard, Seymour Slive) 

Doralynn Schlossman, The Tomb 
Slabs of S. Croce: An Art Historical and 
Sociological Study (Columbia, James H, 
Beck) 

Elise Lawton Smith, The Paintings of 
Lucas van Leyden (North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, J. Richard Judson) 

“Barbara Wollesen-Wisch, The Ora- 
torio del Gonfalone: Maniera and Counter- 
Reformation Spiritual Values (California, 
Berkeley, L. Partridge, L.D. Ettinger): for- 
merly Barbara Wisch Henrikson | 

James Yood, Bonifazio de’ Pitati (Vero- 
nese), ca. 1487-1553 (Chicago, Charles 
Cohen) 

Miriam Edice Zeltzerman, Amico As- 
pertini, 1475-1552 (Chicago, Charles 
Cohen) 


Baroque and Eighteenth-Century 


Rosalyn Alter, The Decorative Projects 
of G.F. Romanelli (Chicago, Francis 
Dowley) 

Gretchen Oppmann Anderson, Sec- 
ular Iconography in the Works of Bar- 
tholomaus Spranger (Chicago, Edward 
Maser) | 
Andrew Arbury, Spanish Catafalques 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(Rutgers, Olga P. Berendsen) 

Marilyn Ruth Dunn, Roman Late 
Baroque Church Decoration of the Relig- 
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ious Orders (Chicago, Francis Dowley) 

Harriet W. Fowler, John Flaxman’s 
Knight of the Blazing Cross (Cornell, 
Esther G. Dotson) 

Barry Hannegan, Venetian Ceilings, 
1665-1730 (N.Y.U., LEA., Donald Posner) 

Pamela Kingsbury, John Wood the 
Elder, 1704-1754 (Chicago, Joseph Con- 
nors) 

Renata Krizova, Christian Dientzen- 
hofer and the Origin of Bohemian High 
Baroque Architecture (Boston, Hellmut 
Wohl) 

Louise Lippincott, Arthur Pond— 
Painter, Printseller, Art Dealer—and the 
Business of Art in England, 1700-1750 
(Princeton, Lawrence Stone) 

William McGuire, Baroque Urban 
History of Trastevere (Chicago, Joseph 
Connors) 

Edward Lee Michael, Alessandro Ti- 
arini of Bologna, 1577-1668 (Chicago, 
Francis Dowley) 

Margaret P. Morgan, The Drawings 
of Antoine Watteau: Stylistic Development 
and Problems of Chronology (Harvard, 
Konrad Oberhuber, Henri Zerner) 

Gregory Scott Olson, Giovanni An- 
tonio Pellegrini: Works Outside Italy— 
Preparations for a Monograph (Chicago, 
Francis Dowley) 

Gisela Rubsamen, Orsini Art Patron- 
age, 1600-1800 (California, Los Angeles, 
Carlo Pedretti) 

Timothy James Standring, The Paint- 
ings of Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione, 
1609-1665 (Chicago, Francis Dowley) 

*Henri K. Stegemeier, Select Mytho- 
logical Themes in the Painting of Rubens 
(Harvard, Seymour Slive); formerly, Venus 
in the Art of Rubens 

*Janis A. Tomlinson, The Tapestry 
Cartoons of Francisco Goya (Pennsylvania, 
John W. McCoubrey); formerly, Goya’s 
Genre Paintings, 1808-1816 

Michael Preston Worley, Pierre 
Julien and French Neoclassical Sculpture 
(Chicago, Francis Dowley) 


Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century 
European Art and Architecture 


Eusthatia Costopoulos, The Concept 
of Temperament in Nineteenth Century Art 
Theory and Criticism (Chicago, Richard 
Shiff) 

Ramon Favela, “Rivera Cubista’: A 
Mexican Emigré in Paris, 1909-1921 (Tex- 
as, Austin, Linda D. Henderson) 

Roger Jonathan Green, Haus Vater- 
land (Chicago, Richard Shiff) 

Marion J. Hare, Auguste Rodin’s Por- 
traiture, 1860-1916 (Stanford, Albert Elsen) 

Alice H.R. Hauck, John Ruskin’s Uses 
of Illuminated Manuscripts (Johns Hop- 
kins, Phoebe B. Stanton) 

Rosalyn Frankel Jamison, Auguste 
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Rodin: The Monument to Genius in the 
French Third Republic (Stanford, Albert 
Elsen) 

Janet Kaplan, Remedios Varo: Her 
Life and Work (Columbia, George R. Col- 
lins) 

Carol Solomon Kiefer, Paul Cézanne 
and the Provencal Landscape Tradition 
(Pittsburgh, Aaron Sheon) 

Michael Marlais, Anti-Naturalism in 
the Theory and Practice of French Art, 
1880-1900 (Michigan, Joel Isaacson) 

Frankie Morris, John Tenniel, Car- 
toonist (Missouri, Columbia, Patricia 
Crown, Osmund Overby) 

JoAnne Culler Paradise, The Art Criti- 
cism of Gustave Geffroy (Stanford, Albert 
Elsen) 

Barbara Tannenbaum, Artists’ Books: 
A History and Analysis (Michigan, Diane 
Kirkpatrick) 


American Art 
and Architecture 


Majorie Balge, William Ordway Par- 
tridge: American Art Critic and Sculptor 
(Delaware, Wayne Craven) 

Steven Bronson, The Sculpture of John 
Gregory (Delaware, Wayne Craven) 

H. Nichols Clark, The Influence of 
Seventeenth-Century Dutch Genre Painting 
on Nineteenth-Century American Genre 
Painting (Delaware, Wayne Craven) 

Sherrye Cohn, Arthur Dove (Washing- 
ton, Sidra Stich, Lawrence D. Steefel, Jr.) 

Lois Fichner-Rathus, Jack Tworkov 
(M.LT., Wayne Andersen) 

Timothy J. Garvey, Lee 0. Lawrie: 
Classicism and American Culture, 1919- 
1954 (Minnesota, Karal Ann Marling) 

Vivien M. Green, American Nationalist 
Neoclassical Sculpture: Liberty and Unity 
(Wisconsin, James Dennis) 

Judith S. Hull, The Domestic Archi- 
tecture of Richard Upjohn (Columbia, 
George R. Collins) 

Douglas Hyland, The Influence of 
Lorenzo Bartolini on American Sculptors 
in Florence, 1828-1850 (Delaware, Wayne 
Craven) 

Diane Levine Jadwin, The Populariza- 
tion of the Visual Arts in the United States: 
A Study of the Ultra-Conservative Tradition 
of Popularized Writing on Art, 1913-1959 
(Chicago, Richard Shiff) 

Elizabeth Lovatt, Emily Carr: Influ- 
ences on Her Art and Thought (Chicago, 
Richard Shiff) 

Robert S. Mattison, The Art of Robert 
Motherwell during the 1940s (Princeton, 
Sam Hunter) 

John Myers, Aaron Draper Shattuck, 
1832-1928 (Delaware, Wayne Craven) 

Francis M. Naumann, Walter Conrad 
Arensberg and New York Dada, 1915-1921 
(CU.N.Y., Graduate Center, Robert 


ART JOURNAL 


Pincus-Witten) 

William Oedel, The History Paintings 
of John Vanderlyn (Delaware, Wayne 
Craven) 

Lois Severini, The Architecture of 
Finance: Wall Street, 1825-1862 (N.Y.U., 
I.F.A., Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Marvin 
Trachtenberg) l 

Lewis Sharp, The Sculpture of John 
Quincy Adams Ward (Delaware, Wayne 
Craven) 

Anne Gregory Terhune, Thomas 
Hovenden, 1840-1895, and Late Nine- 
teenth-Century American Genre Painting 
(C.U.N.Y., Graduate Center, William H. 
Gerdts) 

Phyllis Tuchman, Minimalism and the 
Sixties: Andre, Flavin, Judd, LeWitt, Morris 
(N.Y.U., LEA., William S. Rubin, Gert 
Schiff) 

Maude Southwell Wahlman, The. 
Optics of the Afro-American Quilt: Origins, * 
Development, and Significance (Yale, 
Robert Farris Thompson) 

John Lawrence Ward, Realism in 
American Painting, 1950-1980 (Boston, 
Hellmut Wohl) 

Mary N. Woods, William Rotch Ware 
and the Development of Architectural Jour- 
nalism in the United States (Columbia, 
George R. Collins, Rosemarie Bletter) 

James L. Yarnall, John LaFarge’s The- 
ory and Practice of Landscape Painting 
(Chicago, Reinhold Heller) 


Oriental à 
and Islamic 


Suzanne Arata, A Study of Japanese 
Portraiture: Jingoji Miei (Chicago, Fr. 
Harrie Vanderstappen) 

Karen L. Brock, Kegon engi and Its 
Role in My6-e’s Revival at Kozan-ji (Prince- 
ton, Christine G. Kanda) 

Emily Tze-Huey Chiou-Peng, The 
Animal Style Art of the Tien Culture (Pitts- 
burgh, John F. Haskins) 

Sachyang Chung, Flower Paintings of 
Yün Shou-p'ing (Columbia, M. Murase) 

Daniel James Ehnbom, A Stylistic and 
iconographic Study of the Dispersed’ 
Bhagavata Purana of the Caurapaiicasika 
Group (Chicago, Pramod Chandra) 

Germain Louise Fuller, References 
to the Past in Ming Literati Painting and 
Inscriptions (Chicago, Fr. Harrie Vander- 
stappen) 

*Mary Beth Heston, The Royal Chera 
Murals: A Stylistic Analysis (Ohio State, 
Susan L. Huntington): formerly, The Royal 
Murals of Kerala 

*Kumja Paik Kim, Kim Hong-do, A 

Late Yi Dynasty Painter (Stanford, Michae: 
Sullivan); formerly, A Korean didia 
Painter, Chong Son A 

Sandy Kita, Iwasa Katsumochi Matabe 
(Chicago, Fr. Harrie Vanderstappen) 
















Kathlyn Liscomb, Early Ming Painters: 
Predecessors and Elders of Shen Chou 
- (Chicago, Fr. Harrie A. Vanderstappen) 
Edmund Edwards McKinnon, Kota 
Cina, Ceramics and Southeast Asian Trade 
(Cornell, S.J. O'Connor, A. Ramage) 
Richard L. Mellott, The Development 
of Ash Glazed Ceramics in Japan (Harvard, 
John Rosenfield) 
Rehka R. Morris, A Reevaluation of 
the Origin and Nature of the Kushan Art of 
Gandhard (Chicago, Pramod Chandra) 
Deepak Shimkhada, Sources and 
Styles of Nepali Manuscript Paintings (Ohio 
State, John C. Huntington) 
Marsha Celestine Tajima, Five Illus- 
trated Mughal Manuscripts of the Anwar 
Suhaili (Chicago, Pramod Chandra) 
a Elizabeth Ten Grotenhuis, The 
ae Taima Mandala in Kamalcura Period Japan 
i a (Harvard, John Rosenfield) 
Ginger Mew Kuen Tong, Yun Shou- 
P’ing (Stanford, Michael Sullivan) 
Daniel S. Walker, Classical Indian 
Carpets (Harvard, Oleg Grabar) 





Pre-Columbian 


Diana Fane, Images of Aztec Origin: 
The Migration Theme in Sixteenth-Century 
Mexican Manuscripts (Columbia, Esther 
Pasztory) 








Correction: 

Piero Morselli, A Corpus of Tuscan Pul- 
pits, 1400-1550 (Pittsburgh, David Wil- 
kins), was inadvertently listed in the Fall 
1979 issue under Dissertations in Prog- 
ress. The listing had appeared correctly 
under Dissertations Completed in the 
Spring 1979 issue. 
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Handsomely illustrated, authoritatively 


English Naive Painting 


By JAMES AYRES, with a Preface by ANDRAS KALMAN. 
Whether they are called “naive,’ “primitive; “folk?” or 
“vernacular” the author's painstaking research proves 
conclusively that these pictures do indeed belong toa 
distant tradition of painting. This handsome book, the 
first to deal with the English naive tradition from the 
18th century to the dawn of the 20th, is illustrated with 
many of these marvelous pictures marked by pungent 
color and powerful form. 151 illustrations, 48 in color. 


$29.95 
A Fable of Modern Art 


By DORE ASHTON. Dore Ashton’s masterly analysis of 
modern art revolves around a number of themes, the 
most significant and persistent of which is provided by 
a little-known “philosophic” story by Balzac, The Un- 
known Masterpiece. Professor Ashton develops her 
graceful critical essay by examining the curious interre- 
lations of literature, music, and art. The result is a book 
of extreme originality which ranges so widely and of- 
fers such surprising insights that it forms an important 
contribution not only to the history of art and culture, 
but also the history of ideas. 48 illustrations. $17.95 


What is a Masterpiece? 


By KENNETH CLARK. It is a cliché of modern criticism 
that masterpieces do not exist, that it is all a matter of 
fashion, social relevance, or personal taste. Lord Clark 
is not tempted by this cliché. Returning to some of the 
challenging issues that he treated in Civilization, he 
here points out artistic achievements that he believes 
to be real, permanent, and endlessly rewarding. 39 
illustrations. $10.95 


John Flaxman 


Edited by DAVID BINDMAN. Well-known in his day as 
an illustrator of the classics, a sculptor of monuments 
and memorials, and as a major designer for 
Wedgwood, John Flaxman’s life (1755-1826) was long 
and his artistic output copious. With over 400 illustra- 
tons, this is the first book to attempt a comprehensive 
appraisal of Flaxman’s oeuvre, and includes articles by 


scholars of international repute. 430 illustrations, 4 in 
color. $24.95 





written.... 
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laxman 











...Paperbacks, too! 


come toon VOU | A Concise History of 

ANNE m Venetian Painting 
| By JOHN STEER. “This excellent book is designed for 
the general reader but should be read with profit and 
pleasure also by those who consider themselves ex- 
perts in the field.” - British Book News. 175 illustrations, 
33 in color. $8.95 paper 


Expressionist 


Architecture 
By WOLFGANG PEHNT. The German Expressionist ar- 
chitects have been missing persons in the history of the 
modern movement until the appearance of this com- 
prehensive study. “The very considerable merit of Mr. 
Pehnt’s book lies in the extent and the quality of the 
research.’ - Architectural Review. 519 illustrations. 
$10.95 paper 
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/ Ernest Griset 


Fantasies of a Victorian Illustrator 


Mt Sed By LIONEL LAMBOURNE. While Griset first achieved 
ERNEST recognition for his bizarre anthropomorphic carica- 
Baisi ofa Surian lsstreter tures, his love of animals also led him to produce many 
2 irae charming watercolor studies of the animals and birds at 
the Zoological Gardens in London. Both aspects of the 
artist’s work are discussed and illustrated in this new 
book. 130 illustrations, 8 in color. $8.95 paper 






Sidney Sime 
AS Master of the Mysterious 
A ji yy By SIMON HENEAGE and HENRY FORD. Sidney Sime 
Wy) i (1867-1941) was an artist of great originality, whose mys- 
im ee a terious and fantastic illustrations created a sensation in 
Britain at the turn of the century. The illustrations in this 
ot ol Sb: ae volume bear ample testimony to Sime’s talent, and the 
Si ; well-researched text sheds valuable light on the rela- 
ðidney Sime tionship between his work and its fascinating cultural 
with N4 iluserations milieu. 84 illustrations. $8.95 paper 
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500 Fifth Avenue, New York 10036 « Distributed by W.W. NORTON & COMPANY 













Announcing 


Cornell / Phaidon 
Books 


Cornell University Press has formed an alliance with The 
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Art in The Seventies 
By EDWARD 
LUCIE-SMITH 

130 illustrations, including 30 in color. 
March. $14.95 paper; $29.95 cloth 


In Rodin’s Studio 

A Photographic Record 

of Sculpture in the Making 
By ALBERT ELSEN 

115 illustrations. May. $24.95 


Andrea Del Castagno 
Complete Edition with 
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Landmarks in Art History — a new pa- 
perback series, extensively illustrated and 
moderately priced — will be a continuing 
roject of the Cornell/Phaidon program. 
his series will present classic works of art 
history — many of which have long been out 
of print — by such authors as Berenson, 
Burckhardt, Ruskin, Baudelaire, Focillon, 
the Goncourt brothers, Wölfflin, and 
Friedlander. 
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PABLO PICASSO 
A RETROSPECTIVE 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 






A scholarly selection of over 100 objects has been made 
by William Rubin, Director of the Department of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. Among the pieces chosen were works 
from the collections of: Musée Picasso, Paris; Museo 
Picasso, Barcelona; and the Picasso Estate. 


Write for a complimentary listing. 


Í SANDAK wwe. 180 HARVARD AVENUE, STAMFORD, CONN. 06902 / 203 348-3721 _ 








Castel Durante, Circa 1530 Probably by Nicola Pel- 
lipario. Diam: 16⁄2”. ExColl: Alex. Barker; Sir Fran- 
cis Cook, Richmond. 





Byzantine ivory plaque, x-century. hgt: 5” ExColl: 
Kofler, Luzerne. Exhibited: Ravenna, Cologne, Zu- p i : l = 
nich Aachen 1956064 King from an Adoration Group Tirol, Ca. 1460-70. 


Hgt: 32”. 





Enamelled Glass Tazza Venice, Begin. xvi-Century. 
Diam: 10%”. ExColl: Eugen Miller von Aichholz, 


Bronze group by Nicola Roccataguata Venice, end Vienna, 1925. 


xvi-century. hgt. 512”. One of a pair. 
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mame“ Editor’s Statement: 
Command Performance 


Guest editor Alessandra Comini, of 
Southern Methodist University, got 
into the fantasy field after writing 
five serious books on Viennese art. 


When I was invited to serve as a guest 
editor of the revised Art Journal, | found 
the proposed aims for strengthening the 
magazine both challenging and persuasive: 
to combine excellence with excitement, 
topicality with intellectual cohesion. My 
response took the shape of a tantalizing 
premise to which distinguished persons in 
the art world might then offer their indi- 
vidual conclusions. The theme I proposed 
was the following: 


Command Performance 
If you could call forth any exhi- 
bition—real or imaginary, practi- 


cal or impossible—and hold it 
anywhere in the world—indoors 
or outdoors—what would your 
choice be? 





The call for contributions to Command 
Performance invited the participants to 
will into existence an exhibition that they 
themselves would cherish seeing realized 
or at least thought about and discussed. 
This “dream,” “fantasy,” or “ideal” exhi- 
bition could be vast or modest in scope, 
general or specific in subject, didactic or 
iconoclastic in theme, historical or futur- 
istic, serious or seriously outrageous, and 
devoted to any medium or mediums in any 
setting. I should like to have sent this 
invitation to dream to all the artists, collec- 
tors, museum administrators, art histori- 
ans, and critics in CAA-land; but the hard 
publishing reality of space constriction, 
not being open to fantasy expansion, pared 
down the guest list. Here then, following 
my own appetizer contribution, are nine- 
5 teen dream dishes—imaginary exhibitions 
that whet the appetites of the authors. 
“The guests are met, the feast is set.” Let 
us begin. End 
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Vanished Studios Revisited, or 
The Atelier as Autobiography 


Alessandra Comini 





The November 1978 issue of Artnews, 
featuring stunning wide-angle shots of the 
living and working quarters of several New 
York “artists in residence.” stimulated and 
partially assuaged a craving I had not 
realized was so voracious: to see for myself 
and explore inch by inch the interiors of 
artists’ studios. Such investigation is pos- 
sible today for the seeker-—inquisitive po- 
tential patron, acquisitive museum curator, 
influential critic, persistent art historian, 
or zetetic IRS agent—-who waves the prop- 
er credentials, but this satisfaction is not 
and can not be available to the art-loving 
public, no matter how sincere and nobly 
motivated the interest. Even for the privi- 
leged few to whom artists’ atelier doors 
are occasionally opened, there exists the 
temporal limitation of coevality. Relatively 
few artists’ studios outlast their distin- 
guished inhabitants. (The count is some- 
what higher for the studios of famous 
writers and musicians.) The Impression- 
ist era did deliver a few whole domiciles 
as national legacies——those of Redon, 
Cezanne, Renoir, and Monet-——but for past 
centuries the remains are scanty. There 
are gratifying exceptions, such as the house 
of Dürer in Nuremberg, El Greco in Tole- 
do, Rubens in Antwerp, Rembrandt in Am- 
sterdam, and, more recently, Delacroix 
and Moreau in Paris, Ney in Austin, and 
Nolde in Seebiill. But all in all, most artists’ 
workshops have disappeared, along with 
their household and personal contents, 
from terrestrial topography. And yet, be- 
cause of the pictorial evidence that many 
artists themselves have lovingly left be- 
hind——the countless meticulous views of 
ateliers—we, the museum-goers of today, 
do share a collective memory of vanished 
studios we have visited in paint. 
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Fig. 1 Eduard 
Charlemont, Hans Makart 
in His Studio, 7880. oil 
Vienna, Historisches 
MUSOU 





Fig. 2 Georg Friedrich 
Kersting, Caspar David 
Friedrich in His Atelier, 
1812, oil. West Berlin, 
Neue National-galerie. 


Fig. 3 Hans Liska. Josef 
Thorak’s Workshop in 
Munich, ca. 1940, brush 
drawing. Berliner 
Illustrierte Zeitung. 


y~ 





I would like to see a traveling exhibition, 
planned by a team of devoted art historians 
and built by caring carpenters, that pre- 
sents the public with total physical access 
to a good number of history's most intrigu- 
ing ateliers—so that we might revisit the 
world’s vanished studios in the flesh, so to 
speak. 

The original tenants of these studios 
would not necessarily have to be long 
since departed. For instance, I can envision 
a part of the exhibition given over to van- 
ished studios of recent times, such as 
those of Klimt (the furniture still exists) , 
Boccioni (with a few Marinetti Victrola 
recordings for atmosphere), Giacometti 
(we might still find the sculpture slivers), 






Munter (we have the house in Murnau), 
and so forth. Another part of the show 
could display full-size reconstructions of 
hypothetical workshops from Egypt (the 
sanctuary of Ptah?) and Greece (a forty- 
five-foot-high chryselephantine hangar for 
Phidias?). We might attempt reconstruc- 
tions of celebrated European ateliers—one 
for each country and each century—from 
the Renaissance through Neo-Classicism, 
selecting perhaps the workshops of Dona- 
tello-Verrocchio, Lucas Cranach, Vermeer, 
Reynolds, and Vigée-Lebrun. For a bit of 
non-Western enrichment we could erect 
walk-in studios of the fifteenth-century Per- 
sian miniaturist Bihzad or for nineteenth- 
century favorites like Hokusai and Hiro- 








shige; these latter could be made of folded 
paper (and shipped more easily). All stu- 
dios would be equipped with concealed 
audio and olfactory support systems to 
ensure that our twentieth-century visitors 
experience with historical veracity the 
sounds and smells to which our host artists 
were exposed. 

Another organizing principle for this 
dream show of Vanished Studios Revisited 
might be one of contrast: the most cluttered 
(Hans Makart, Fig. 7) versus the most 
spartan (Caspar David Friedrich, Fig. 2): 
the smallest (that of thirty-nine-inch-tall 
Johann Wilhelm Preyer?) versus the largest 
(Autobahn sculptor Josef Thorak, Fig. 3): 
the darkest (Adriaen van Ostade?) versus 
the brightest (Munch’s snow-blanketed 
open-air atelier?); the most regal (Velaz- 
quez?) versus the most humble (the nun’s 
cell of Elena Anguissola?); the most acci- 
dent-prone (Josef Danhauser’s rowdy ca- 
nine invaders) versus the most regimented 
(Ingres?); the noisiest (David d’Angers 
modeling his bust of Tieck while Tieck 
recites before a fan club of all ages and 
sexes while Carl Vogel von Vogelstein paints 
himself painting d’Angers sculpting Tieck 
reciting, da capo) versus the quietest 
(Friedrich wins again), ad infinitum. 

The just-cited human factors that color 
and distinguish these vanished studios and 
the items included in surviving studio views 
(Kersting did not neglect to show Fried- 
rich’s beloved spitoon) demonstrate an 
aspect of our show that we have not yet 
focused upon but that is inherent in our 
painstakingly faithful reconstructions. This 
is the theorem, sanctioned by art historical 
practice, that sees the studio as biography, 
the atelier as autobiography. End 
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Close Encounters of the ee 
Architectural Kind 


Patsy and Ray Nasher are 
Dallas collectors of large-scale 
modern sculpture. 





An interest in architecture and in public 
spaces quite naturally led us to art collect- 
ing and, eventually, to collecting large-scale 
monumental sculpture. But Texas is a big 
state, and nothing seemed quite monumen- 
tal enough until we discovered that group 
of works long neglected by the world’s 
great collectors. It was then that we began 
to acquire, on sight/site, our first real 
monuments—architectural and environ- 
mental works scaled to the world-scape 
rather than to a local landscape. 


It is the overflow of our collection, : x NY SAN 
national treasures—preferably those from  |\ pg PIS A N N 
other countries, of course—and works [A&N f Al | | “TAN NY a 


from the international traffic in antiquities 
that we propose to exhibit in the Trinity 
River Bottoms, a broad flood plain immedi- 
ately west of downtown Dallas and one of 
the few remaining areas in the city not 
devoted to parked cars. We selected these 
monuments on the basis of their visual 
excellence, mythic interest, ethnic richness, 
originality, rarity, and appeal to chauvin- 
ism. We hope that these same qualities will 
endear them to the general public. After 
all, for the average museum visitor who 
has seen the treasures of King Tut, Pom- 
peii, and—soon—Alexander the Great, 
what is left? Only a look at the treasures 
civilizations hold in common, mankind's 
masterpieces, as it were, his man-u-ments. 
These objects function both as sculpture 
and as architecture, depending upon 
whether one is on the outside looking in 
(sculpture) or on the inside looking out 
(architecture). Such large-scale architec- 
tural/sculptural works fall into two major 
categories: first, churches and places of | 
worship; second, tombs, necropolises, and : / 4 
memorials to dead individuals or dead 
ideals. The sacred and the profane—this k 
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classification will determine the installation 
of our exhibition. 


Sacred Monuments: the Parthenon, 
Angkor Wat, Chartres Cathedral, the For- 
bidden City, Gaudi’s Sagrada Familia, St. 
Basil's Cathedral, Shwe Dagon, the Vati- 
can, Todaiji Buddhist shrine, Barabudur, 
Khajuraho, the Dome of the Rock, the 
Ajanta Caves, Fatehpur Sikri, Stonehenge, 
Maharaja Dai Singhs’s observatory with 
its ninety-foot-high gnomon, Saarinen’s 
Gateway Arch, and the Theban obelisk. 


Profane Monuments: the monoliths 
of Easter Island, the Mayan temples from 
Tikal, the Lincoln Memorial, the Taj Ma- 
hal, the Sphinx and assorted pyramids 
from Giza, the staircase of the Laurentian 
Library, Machu Picchu, Shah Abbas I's 
polo grounds, currently at Isfahan (last 
gasp of British colonialism), the Eiffel 
Tower (last gasp of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion), and the Centre Pompidou (decline 
and fall of the machine-as-architecture). 


For Comic Relief: Mad Ludwig's best cas- 
tle, Frank Lloyd Wright's Guggenheim Muse- 
um, and the Nazca Plain seen from a UFO. 

Certain monuments may be taken both 
as objects of veneration and of mourning, 
for example, the Mayan temples, the Eiffel 
Tower, and the Easter Island ancestor fig- 
ures. These objects may be placed in a 
transition zone between the sacred and 
profane portions of the exhibition or may 
be mounted on movable, air-cushioned 
pedestals to be changed according to the 
prevailing mood. 


Entry to the exhibition area will be up the 
stairway of the Tripylon from Persepolis, 
and exit will be by means of the Allahvardi 
Khan bridge. The Great Wall of China will 
surround the entire exhibition. 

Unlike other blockbuster exhibitions, 
the show will not travel, but after the 
closing the individual monuments will be 
dispersed to appropriate sites on tempo- 
rary loan. It is our hope that the Vatican 
can be installed in Boston and that the 
Sphinx will find its way to the deserts of 
Arizona. And what better place for the 
Centre Pompidou than Disney World? or 
Dallas? Our only stipulation is that all 
monuments be returned to us in the condi- 
tion in which they were lent. All monuments 
will be transported by means of levitation, 
insurance will be arranged through the 
World Bank, and security will be provided 
by a United Nations peace-keeping force. 

Admission will be by coin of realm, that 
is, in the currency of the nation whose 
monument is being visited, or, in the case 
of past civilizations, by stamps—green, 
naturally. An illustrated catalog with essays 
by Kenneth Clark and Jacob Bronowski 
and dedicated to Norman Cousins will be 
issued. End 
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Wayne Dynes is a professor at 
Hunter College and a former editor 
of Gesta. 


Recent exhibition policy has come to be 
dominated by three great temptations: 
personality, period, and politics. The 
blockbuster assemblages of the work of 
great masters of past and present—Pous- 
sin, Rembrandt, Munch, Picasso, and 
others—serve to reinforce the hoary myth 
of individual genius placed on an Olympian 
pinnacle far above the social matrix or 
even beyond the artist's comrades in arms. 
In period exhibitions this limitation is par- 
tially overcome by comparing the works of 
a group of artists active at the same time, 
e.g., The Age of Neoclassicism; The Cubist 
Epoch. Yet here the organizers spurn the 
lure of the romantic notion of the absolute 
supremacy of individual genius only to fall 
under the sway of the Hegelian Zeitgeist, 
which insists that there is some clearly 
isolable essence in any given period that is 
not found in any other. Finally, we have 
political and national emphases reflecting 
the shifting patterns of international rela- 
tions, as seen in the various shows of 
American art abroad and in the current 
pandemic of Tutmania at home. 

What is needed is a new, ecumenical 
approach to exhibition planning that would 
avoid the temptations of that tired triad of 
parochialisms. As a test case, I propose to 
organize a major exhibition around the 
Greek hero Orpheus. Four aspects of the 
original story of Orpheus stand out. (1) He 
appears as the inspired singer whose mag- 
ical performances move mountains and 
charm the beasts. Songs attributed to the 
hero form the basis for a distinct religion, 
Orphism. (2) Orpheus is the faithful hus- 
band of Eurydice. He risks death to rescue 
her but is thwarted by the force of his own 
love. (3) Orpheus, like Odysseus and Dan- 
te, after traveling to the other world, re- 
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Polymorphous 


Fig. 1 


turns to tell the tale. (4) Recovering from 
the loss of Eurydice, he invents (according 
to some writers) the institution of peder- 
asty. With the rise of Christianity this later 
aspect of Orpheus’ career has been ob- 
scured. 

As this brief account shows, the myth of 
Orpheus possesses to a superlative degree 
the protean character of Greek myths in 
general. Orpheus is truly polymorphous. 
His appearances in art, literature, and 
music are therefore extremely varied. 

The first few rooms of the exhibition 
contain the core of the Orpheus complex: 
the vase paintings, sculptures, mosaics, 
and objects of the minor arts from Greco- 
Roman antiquity that document the many 
facets of the myth. Interspersed among 
these monuments of material culture are 
mounted reproductions of original Greek 








and Roman texts, together with notable 
translations into modern languages. Thus, 
the artificial separation between the visual 
and verbal arts is eliminated. 

In his pathfinding book The Greeks 
and the Irrational (Berkeley, 1951), E. 
R. Dodds showed that many aspects of 
early Greek culture belonged to the broad 
Eurasian phenomenon of shamanism. In 
the Orpheus legend this affinity comes to 
the fore in the inspired chanting, a close 
counterpart to the vatic utterances of the 
shaman in a trance, and in the trip into the 
underworld, which may also be shaman- 
istic. Accordingly, another series of gal- 
leries holds objects associated with various 
non-Greek shamanic cultures. This juxta- 
position destroys the concept of the isola- 
tion of Greece from other civilizations that 
is unconsciously promoted by proponents 
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Fig. 1 Greek, Orpheus 
among the Thracians, 


fifth century Bc. 


red-figured painting 


from column crater. 


Berlin. Staatliche 
Museen. 


Fig. 2 Roman, copy œ 


Greek original, Head o 
Orpheus, first century 4. 
basalt. Munich, 
Antikensammlung. 


Fig. 3 Andrea Vaccare 
Orpheus as Musician, 
seventeenth century. 
Naples, Palazzo Reale. 


Fig. 4 Jean-Baptiste 
Corot, Orpheus Singing 
His Lament for Eurydice 
ca. 1865-70. Fort Wor’. 
Kimbell Art Museum. 


Fig. 4 


of the Greek miracle. 

The next major section of the exhibition 
shows the curious permutations of the 
Orpheus legend in Judaism and Christian- 
ity, where the Greek singer was sometimes 
pressed into service as a surrogate for 
David or for Christ. In the later Middle 








Ages he was pilloried in anti-homosexual 
propaganda as a warning example. 

The galleries of Renaissance and early 
modern works, with an antechamber dedi- 
cated to the positive revival of the homo- 
erotic Orpheus, concentrate on the main 
theme: the tragic romance of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. A major part of this area is an 
assemblage of historic sets of operas— 


from Peri and Monteverdi to Gluck and 
Offenbach. Music from these operas will 
be performed during exhibition hours. 

The next-to-last section displays the 
many permutations of the myth in the late 
nineteenth and in the twentieth century. 
There are paintings by Feuerbach, Corinth, 
Alvarez de Sotomayor, and Redon. Special 
attention is given to the works of Jean 
Cocteau in literature and film and to 
Monique Wittig’s extraordinary lesbian 
version of the story of Orpheus and Euryd- 
ice. The performing arts must not be ne- 
glected: the above-mentioned operas, Stra- 
vinsky’s ballet, the films of Cocteau, and 
Marcel Camus’s Black Orpheus will all be 
shown. 

Finally, in order to link the many themes 
of the exhibition with the present, new 
works are to be commissioned in painting 
and sculpture, poetry and drama, music 
and dance. These will be premiered from 
time to time so that the exhibition will 
acquire the added dimension of a continu- 
ing event. 

The Orpheus exhibition will bring three 
major benefits. It will pose new contexts 
and frames of reference for the public and 
for scholars, providing a salutary jolt to 
the established pieties of today’s art his- 
tory. It will break down the boundaries 
between visual and performing arts and 
between art and the humanities. Finally, by 
commissioning new works, the exhibition 
will lessen the unnecessary tension between 
history-minded researchers and present- 
minded creators. 

Of course, exhibitions based on person- 
ality, period, and politics will, in the nature 
of things, continue to be mounted. But 
these trends should not stand in the way of 
our launching out in a new direction. End 
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Fear and Loathing 
on the Trail of 
Missing Masterpieces 


Bernard Hanson 





Several years ago—the background details 
of this seem to assume a quality of CLA-like 
mystery as I recall them—I was asked by a 
very important (rich) foundation to orga- 
nize a major exhibition to be held at several 
prestigious museums in this country and 
Europe. It was all to be very important, 
very secretive in planning, and absolutely 
stunning in presentation. The projected 
cost of catalog production alone would 
have funded a full-scale graduate art history 
program for years. Unfortunately, because 
of the curiously restricted nature of the 
material the foundation wished to show, 
the exhibition never got far beyond the 
planning stage. Some work was done, how- 
ever, and a lot of money was spent, a little 
of it by me. 

The drawback to all of these high-flying 
plans was, as I said, the nature of the 
material to be shown. The foundation (i.e, 
the man who owned the foundation) 
wanted to show great works of art that had 
been lost, stolen, or misplaced. A drawback 
indeed. To recover one missing master- 
piece is a triumph: to find enough to 
constitute a whole exhibition would be 
miraculous. Curiously, I did find some— 
but not enough. 

You may wonder how I got involved in 
this project. Simple. While a graduate stu- 
dent at the Institute of Fine Arts, I had for a 
few idle moments—months actually—be- 
gun thinking about a dissertation on lost 
equestrian monuments. There are more of 
them than you would believe. It was really 
Martin Weinberger’s idea and seemed to 
be significant to him at the time. I liked the 
more whimsical aspects of the subject and 
spent some time preparing illustrations 
for the projected work: blank pieces of 
paper dry mounted on eight-and-a-half- 
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by-eleven sheets that had appropriate cap- 
tions typed across the bottom. 

Apparently someone in the art-historical 
foundation world had remembered this 
fantasy but had transposed it into reality 
(perhaps even believing that I had found 
the missing monuments) and had moved 
on from there. | was approached, wined 
and dined, and quickly seduced with a 
large salary, ditto travel allowance, and an 
office complete with secretary near the 
Metropolitan. Every now and then I would 
wander into the Museum and look at real 
works of art that had never, or not for 
long, disappeared. That was comforting. 

First, | found the missing panel from 
the Ghent Altarpiece. Many people don’t 
even know that it is missing let alone 
where it might be. | knew both. The panel, 
The Just Judges, was stolen on the night of 
10-11 April 1934, along with the panel of 
St. Jobn the Baptist. The latter was re- 
turned by the thief just to show that he 
really had the goods The Judges were, 
appropriately, held for ransom. The Bel- 
gian government refused to cough up the 
money and the panel was not returned. 

A copy by J. van der Keken replaced the 
missing panel. The whole sordid mess was 
written up by Martier and Kenckhoert in 
De Diefstal van de Rechtvaardige Recht- 
ers (Antwerp, 1966) and ignored by the 
world at large. Also by the world at small, 
since almost no art historian writing about 
the Ghent Altarpiece bothers to mention 
this missing panel and its substitute. 

Fortunately (remember, I went to the 
Institute) | had all this information at my 
fingertips. Approaching the problem ratio- 
nally, I asked, “Where would the missing 
panel be?” Answering rationally, I said, 
“As the name implies, Ghent.” So I went to 


Ghent. As a thorough scholar trained at the 
Institute, I did not bother looking at the 
original, for clearly the missing panel was 
not there. Instead, I went to the local 
Manhattan Storage and Warehouse, told 
the man in charge what I was looking 
for—‘‘possibly in storage since early 
1934,” [| said—and was taken into a vast 
room full of unclaimed furniture, boxes, 
crates, vehicles, and some artillery left 
behind by the fleeing Germans in 1944. 
After days of pushing and hauling very 
large and very dirty furniture, crates, and 
guns, I came across a carefully constructed 
wooden crate of the proper size (the panel 
is 145 by 51 cm.) and shape. I knew that 
that had to be it. I knew it. The letters RR 
were neatly stenciled near the end of one 
side, which puzzled me for some time until 
I realized that, of course, they stood for 
“Rechtvaardige Rechters.” A thorough 
thief and well trained. 

Without even bothering to open the 
crate, | found the attendant, paid the in- 
credibly large storage bill (fortunately the 
foundation is incredibly rich), hired a van, 
returned to my hotel, and opened the 
crate. There it was. In perfect condition. 
The panel had been packed with great 
care, apparently by a professional, and 
glittered and glowed just like a really good 
slide (Fig. 1). Now we scholars would be 
able to determine if Van der Keken had 
actually painted one of the figures to look 
like King Leopold IHI. 

The Milan branch of Manhattan Storage 
and Warehouse was of no help whatsoever 
in my search for the lost Leonardo eques- 
trian monument to Francesco Sforza. In 
fact, the people I talked to seemed to think 
that I was crazy. A horse in storage? Ma! 

There isn’t really much known about 





Fig.1 Jan van Eyck, 
The Just Judges. Vo black- 
and-white reproduction 
can do justice to the 
glowing colors, therefore 
there is no illustration. 


Fig.2 Leonardo da 
Vinci, Monument to 
Francesco Sforza. 7he 
composite is a travesty, 
and bullet-marked to 
boot: therefore there is no 
illustration. 


this great monument. There are some 
drawings at Windsor that probably relate 
to it. A rearing horse. Sometimes a nude 
rider. Sometimes a recumbent figure be- 
neath the horse. Leonardo was always a 
restless and sometimes a highly conceptual 
artist. (Vasari quotes Petrach in reference 
to this aspect of Leonardo, “Thus the wish 
retarded the work.”) Leonardo had started 
talking about an equestrian monument as 
early as 1482, but the model wasn’t exhib- 
ited until 1493. By that time the Gattamelata 
had been completed for thirty years. 

Vasari, as is so often the case, is not 
much help here. He says that Leonardo 
finally settled on a horse that was not 
rearing but that stood in the more tradi- 
tional, i.e., Marcus Aurelius, stance. The 
full-scale model of the monument (Leo- 
nardo always referred to it simply as “The 
Horse”) was, Vasari says Luca Pacioli said, 
twelve braccia (about twenty feet) high. 
Leonardo may have abondoned the rearing 
and quite possibly the rider as well, but his 
was still a spirited beast. Giovio, according 
to Vasari again, described the horse as 
“violently roused and snorting” (“‘vehe- 
menter incitati ad anhelantis’’). 

When the French forces invaded Milan, 
soldiers used the model as a target and, 
according to some (Vasari again), it was 
completely destroyed. | knew in my heart 
that this was not so. 

I persisted and pursued my own intuitive 
approach to finding the missing works of 
art. Sensing that the foundation would 
want me to look successful, like a Milanese 
banker perhaps, I bought a simple but 
tasteful gray Alfa Romeo sedan and began 
to journey through small towns and villages 
near Milan. Lounging about the quaint and 
often unattractive piazze, I would inspect 
the local out-of-door sculpture hoping to 
find something that might relate to the 
missing Leonardo. Weeks went by. I grew 
tired and restless but remained firm of 
faith. I knew, simply knew, that somewhere 
that horse was being put to good use. 

I was not really ready for the great 
moment when it came. Late one afternoon, 
seated in an uncomfortable and rickety 
wooden chair in front of a small cafe in a 
town midway between Monza and Castel- 
seprio, I paused over my Campari-soda 
and stared at the sculpture in the middle of 
the piazza. There was something very curi- 
ous in the relation of the rather crudely 
done figure of the uniformed Garibaldi 
and the spirited mount on which it so 
uneasily sat. The horse was too large for 
the rider. Much too large. The scale was 
all wrong. But then, so was the style. 

“The Horse!” There it was, slightly al- 
tered when cast in bronze but still clearly 
Leonardo’s lost monument. Even some of 
the damage done by the French soldiers 
(they were never terribly good as marks- 


persons) had been retained, lending an 
air of battle fatigue to the sturdy creature 
(Fig.2). 

After careful examination of the piece, | 
returned to my seat and my drink and 
thought of the great art historians who, 
tired of looking at ampullae in Monza or 
trying to read graffiti at Castelseprio, might 
have sat in this same piazza and stared at 
the same great lost monument without 
recognizing it. One wonders whether over- 
specialization is really the proper approach 
to art history. 

Worn out by my research, I moved on 
to Rome to rest and recuperate. So much 
has been lost in Rome that there is no 
point in looking for anything. One is lucky 
to find a pair of trousers (even if tailored 
at considerable cost) that fit, let alone a 
missing work of art. Besides, if the Romans 
know that you are looking for a lost work 
of art they are apt to run one up for you. 

Late one morning, in that hurried hour 
when everyone is trying to do everything 
and all Roman shopkeepers are busily 
closing for lunch, | happened to turn down 
a street totally unknown to me, the Via 
della Selva Oscura, somewhere between 
the Campo dei Fiori and that lovely little 
church that is so well known to everyone. 
(Turn left at the Farnese Theater and then 
sort of wander.) There wasn’t much on the 
street but shops manufacturing chairs, 
shops selling light fixtures, and shops sell- 
ing stockings. Except for a small and really 
obscure little shop selling antiques and 
objets d'art. The shop was not even on 
the Selva Oscura itself but a few doors off 
the street and down a narrow passageway. 

Idly I wandered in. The shop was dark 
and cluttered. Junk was strewn, piled, 
dropped in every direction, and nothing, 
absolutely nothing, was worth buying. Try- 
ing to find my way out of this mess, I 
inadvertently stumbled, literally, into a 
smaller and even darker back room. 
There, standing on a packing case, propped 
against the wall, half hidden by an old 
matress, was a relief panel of strangely 
familiar shape. 

Pushing aside the mattress and raising 
a cloud of dust, I began to examine this 
object in detail. It was covered with dirt 
and grime, but gradually I began to be able 
to focus on it. Naturally I recognized that 
curious shape: a panel from Ghiberti’s 
bronze doors. The first, of course—there 
is nothing curious about the shape of the 
second. Here, in a junk shop in Rome, was 
a panel from Ghiberti’s first bronze doors. 
Without the gold, naturally. 

But no, I had passed by the Baptistry 
just the other day when I had been in 
Florence and had paused to admire the 
doors. All the panels had been there then. 
Unless, like the Ghent Altarpiece, one had 
been stolen and replaced by a fake and no 


one had bothered to tell me. 

No, this was not the style of Ghiberti at 
all. But is was familiar. The full folds of the 
drapery, the solid muscularity of the nude 
recumbent figure seemed to evoke some- 
one out of the dim past. I blinked my eyes 
slowly and tried to recall those thousands 
of slides I had seen in Mary Holmes’s 
Introduction to Renaissance Art so long 
ago. Ah! Jacopo della Quercia! That was 
the artist. But why was he imitating 
Ghiberti? 

Then, like a flash of lightening, it came 
to me. This was Jacopo’s trial panel done 
in competition with all those other great 
and famous Italian sculptors for the com- 
mission to do the Baptistry doors. I had 
found a genuine lost work for which I had 
not even been looking. 

The shopkeeper found me. It was time 
for lunch. He had to take a bus all of the 
way to Parioli. He was in a hurry. Cousins 
from the country were waiting. But I per- 
sisted. 

Fortunately I had my camera with me, 
and, although the room was dark, I was 
able to get a dim reading on the light 
meter. I couldn’t get far enough from the 
panel to get it all in focus. The wide angle 
lens. Everything was working. I had only 
two shots left on the roll and no more film. 
It had to work. The owner was getting 
more and more insistent. Yes, yes, he 
would be open early the next day. I hurried 
out and tried to find someplace where | 
could have the film processed. Almost 
every shop was closed by now. At last, 
success. I left the film in a shop near Santa 
Maria della Valle with a young woman who 
claimed it would be ready in the morning. 
Then I found a drink to calm my nerves 
and celebrated my discovery. 

Sleep was not easy that night. It was hot, 
I had gone to bed too early, Rome is 
always noisy in the summer. I was out of 
bed at dawn the next day and rushed to the 
photo shop. The young woman was true to 
her word; the film had been processed 
and printed. All the shots of cats around 
the Pantheon were great, and one of my 
two photographs of the Jacopo was visible, 
but barely. The other was black. 

I rushed to retrace yesterday’s path. I 
hurried to the Campo and down the Via 
della Selva Oscura. In my eagerness | 
dashed past the little alley with the shop. I 
turned back. I missed it again. On the third 
try I found it. There was the shop. Closed. 
It was still early. I would wait. Like a child I 
pressed my face against the glass. It was 
not the shop. It was just another of those 
chair factories. But it was exactly the place 
where the antique shop had been. It was 
the right alley, the Vicoletto della Bosaglia. 
Where was the antique shop? What had 
happened? Where was my newly discovered 
lost Jacopo? 
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Hastily but not hysterically I combed 
the neighborhood. I could not find the 
shop. I was certain that I had the right 
location. I asked people in nearby shops. 
They knew nothing. They were suspicious. 
“No, I was not with the government,” I 
explained. (A strange assumption. Even 
though I had studied Italian with Mrs. 
Weinberger, my accent is something less 
than Roman.) I wanted to buy something. 
They offered me chairs, light fixtures, 
stockings. But no one knew of any antique 
shop. Nothing. Never. 

So I was left with a brilliant memory 
and a dim photograph of a work published 
here for the first time (Fig.3). Even from 
this one can see that my great discovery is 
from the hand of the Master. 

Vasari says that the Sacrifice of Abraham 
had been chosen as the subject for the 
competition not only because the panel 
could be used later for the doors depicting 
scenes from the Old Testament but also 
because it would allow the artists to 
demonstrate their ability to work with 
“scenery, nudes, draped figures, animals.” 
The newly discovered but now again lost 
panel by Jacopo simply reinforces what 
has been said by previous scholars about 
the choice of subject and its treatment in 
those trial panels by Ghiberti and Brunel- 
leschi. 

Looking at even a dark photograph of 
the panel, one understands what Vasari 
meant when he said in his biography of 
Jacopo, “he not only made the model, but 
completed and finished a well-conceived 
scene, which gave so much satisfaction 
that, had not the excellent Donatell [sic] 
and Filippo Brunelleschi been among his 
rivals, their knowledge surpassing his, he 
would have secured this important work.” 

The composition is similar to that of 
Ghiberti, but the general effect is more 
powerful psychologically. Abraham stands 
as the central and pivotal figure with an 
angular element of the frame directly above 
his head as though he were in a pedimented 
niche. (Note also how the side angles of 
the frame work with Isaac’s arm and the 
back of one of the servants.) Abraham 
turns to his semi-recumbent son who rises 
in confusion at the sight of the knife held 
in his father’s right hand (not visible in 
photograph). Isaac is presented as a nude 
and fully developed youth, an element that 
prefigures the David of Michelangelo. He 
is not so much frightened as puzzled by his 
father’s curious actions. Even at this early 
date, 1401, the psychological perceptions 
of the Renaissance are visible. 

The drapery is typical of Jacopo; heavy 
folds of fabric both obscure and reveal the 
figure beneath them. In the treatment of 
the servants as well as in the larger and 
imposing figure of Abraham one can dis- 
cern a style of drapery treatment that sup- 
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ports the possibility that Jacopo began his 
career as a sculptor in wood under the 
tutelage of his father. 

As Krautheimer exhaustively pointed out 
in a footnote to Chapter 3 of his book on 
Ghiberti, the inclusion of the servants in 
this sacrifice scene is not traditional. Pre- 
viously they had always been part of a 
separate incident in the story. Jacopo is 
thoroughly traditional, however, in his 
handling of the Angel of the Lord, using a 
symbolic presentation rather than the fig- 
urative one used by Ghiberti and Brunel- 
leschi. For centuries the Hand of God and 
other heavenly manifestations had ap- 
peared only as fragments symbolizing the 
whole. Here, in the upper right and curi- 
ously out of scale with the human figures, 
a discrepancy perhaps having a symbolic 
importance, the Angel is only a head float- 
ing into the scene. 

Jacopo’s treatment of the young Isaac is 
of great importance. The sacrifice of Isaac 
is, of course, “the outstanding typological 
prefiguration of the Crucifixion,” as Kraut- 
heimer so aptly put it. Jacopo comes very 
close to repeating the figure of Isaac in his 
Creation of Adam in the San Petronio doors 
in Bologna. Can we fail to believe that we 
are intended to see in this a relation be- 





tween Christ as the New Adam and Isaac as 
a variation of Adam? Jacopo has, in a way 
that would certainly have appealed to the 
authors of the Biblia Pauperum and the 


Speculum Humanae Salvationis, created 


a synthesis of two related iconographical 
themes. 

Soon after I lost the antique shop, the 
foundation lost interest in the project. All 
work on the exhibition was abandoned. | 
returned to New York City at the founda- 
tion’s expense and began looking for a 
new job at the next annual meeting of the 
College Art Associaiton. End 


Fig. 3 Here attributed to 
Jacopo della Quercia, 
The Sacrifice of Abraham. 


Lila Katzen 








Sculptor Lila Katzen lives in 
New York City and teaches at the 
Maryland Institute of Art in 
Baltimore. 


Manifest Destiny: 
Mentors and Protégés 





Fig. 1 Hans Hofmann, 
X, 1955. oil. Collection 
Peter A. Rübel. New York. 


Modernists who claim to be avant-garde 
have often situated art in a combat role 
against society and tradition. Many contem- 
porary artists, however, believe that society 
is interested not only in preserving its 
artistic inheritance but also in encouraging 
artistic activity. After all, look at all the 
public monuments today and the remark- 
able interest and supportive activity of 
government. Society expects its artists to 
contribute to the formation of a new gener- 
ation of artists through a relation of mentor 
and protégé. 

Since antiquity apprenticeship has al- 
ways been a method of teaching, and in a 
sense the protégé is the favored apprentice. 
The move from workshop to studio in the 
sixteenth century made it possible for 
teaching to take place in a setting that 
resembled a school. Within the studio the 
artist-mentor was a person of culture im- 
parting a style and not merely a technique 
to the apprentice-protégé. The master in- 
dicated a line of study and suggested mod- 
els from the art of the past and from 
nature. It is only when individual artistic 
personalities influence and inspire that art 
education moves from the tendency to 
formulate dogma to the possibility of trans- 
mitting artistic experience. In every artist's 
biography there is a background of theo- 
retical and methodological attitudes that 
are subsequently recognized as techniques. 
Most artists acknowledge that art is the 
great persuader and, in the end, the major 
affective event. i 

The influence of the teacher-mentor, 
whether positive or negative, should not 
be underestimated. Take Matisse, who 
often cited his early experiences at the 
Julian Academy and in the atelier of Bou- 
guereau as an example of what was wrong 


Fig. 1 


with the Beaux-Arts system. Despite his 
reaction against academic teaching, Ma- 
tisse later recommended the careful study 
of nature in terms highly reminiscent of 
Bouguereau’s theories. Thus, the impact 
of even a despised mentor was long lasting. 





Matisse’s work had little in common with 
Moreau’s; yet, by being an accommodating 
teacher and an enthusiastic supporter, 
Moreau endowed Matisse with certain of 
his own ideas if not with his subject matter. 
One of the most significant aspects of 
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an artist’s development is his relationship 
with his teacher, which can be either public 
and social or private and intense. My ideal 
exhibition would explore the diverse fac- 
tors and historical circumstances that mo- 
tivate artist and protégé . The show would 
be done in depth and would include the 
work of both painters and sculptors. An 
appropriate title might be Manifest Desti- 
ny: Mentors and Proteéges. 

Chronologically, the exhibition could 
begin with the thirteenth-century sculptor 
Arnolfo di Cambio. As a young man he 
worked on the pulpit in Siena as an assist- 
ant to Nicola Pisano, and these formative 
years (1267-69) under the powerful per- 
sonality of Pisano left their stylistic impact. 
There could also be paintings and sculp- 
tures from fifteenth-century workshops and 
from sixteenth-century studios. 

From the modern period, Manifest Des- 
tiny would certainly include Thomas Hart 
Benton and Jackson Pollock, a classic 
example of mentor and protégé. Benton's 
influence is clearly evident in Pollock’s 
early work, such as Going West (1934-35), 
which follows Benton in subject as well as 
in style. Years later, in discussing Pollock’s 
Blue Poles (1952), Benton wrote that in 
his own compositions he had often inserted 
poles and then erased them, simply imag- 
ining them; he suggested that for Pollock it 
was probably some “vague memory of my 
theory demonstrations that caused him to 
‘inject’ the poles in that painting.” 

From among twentieth-century sculp- 
tors, one could show the work of Julio 
Gonzalez and its effect on the sculpture of 
Picasso. Picasso in turn influenced Gon- 
zalez, and this also could be documented. 
David Smith, who occupies a critical posi- 
tion in the history of modern sculpture, 
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Fig. 2 


was strongly influenced by Gonzalez and 
by Picasso in the 1930s and 1940s. 

Hans Hofmann (Fig. 1), whose reputa- 
tion as a teacher is well known, would be a 
key figure in my exhibition. Helen Franken- 
thaler (Fig.2), Allan Kaprow, and many 
other major artists studied with him, as 
did I (Fig.3). Ad Reinhardt clearly influ- 
enced Robert Smithson; they had a close 
relationship and one of a no-nonsense 
specificity. Ad Reinhardt’s mark on most 





of the Minimalists could also be explored. 
As for England, one could show the cross- 
references and mutual borrowings among 
Henry Moore, Barbara Hepworth, and Ben 
Nicholson. 

Louise Nevelson was strongly influenced 
by dealers, most notably by Nierendorf 
and later by Peggy Guggenheim. Among 
the many artists that Nevelson knew and 
with whom she had fruitful conversations 
were Mondrian and Diego Rivera, and 


Fig. 2 Helen 
Frankenthaler, Winter 
Hunt, 7958, oil on 
canvas, 91 x 46'/2". 
Private collection (photo 
courtesy Andre Emmerich 
Gallery, New York). 


Fig. 3 Lila Katzen, 
X-Notion like an H, 7977. 
steel, 12° h. Collection the 
artist. 


Fig. 3 


appropriate works by these artists would 
also have to be in my show. 

All the examples above are but the tip of 
the iceberg. An exhibition of the scope of 
Manifest Destiny would attempt to include 
the major teachers and protégés from many 
different centuries and many different 
countries. In order to establish how tradi- 
tion and society have in fact encouraged 
the manifest destiny contained in the men- 
tor-protégé continuum, historians and 


critics would trace the clues and motiva- 
tions of the mature stylistic concerns of 


these artists. 


End 
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Up against the Wall, 


Delacroix! 


David Kunzle mans the 
barricades in the Art History 
Department at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


An exhibition entitled Honoré Daumier, 
Ah c'est beau. Oh c'est laid opened at the 
Maison de la Culture in Grenoble, France, 
on 11 June 1979. Co-produced by the 
Association Histoire et Critique des Arts 
and the Maison de la Culture of Grenoble, 
it was conceived by Michel Melot, Yann 
Pavie, and Alain Hecquard. 


On entering the galleries, the visitor was 
greeted by a huge, lavish, official portrait 
of Charles X. This was actually the best 
painting in the whole show, for it turned 
out that Daumier the painter was poorly 
represented, just one mediocre original 
and some black-and-white photographs. 
Royalty, however, did not preside over 
the exhibition—that was the office of 
Daumier’s favorite target, the bourgeoisie. 

The official representative of our bour- 
geois rule stood by the little literature table 
at the entrance (Fig. 1) to remind us that, 
although entry was free and thereby theo- 
retically accessible to all, the exhibition 
was really bis; he was the subject, public, 
patron, and proprietor. Strong in his mul- 
tiple roles, he stood plunged in study of 
the catalog, which was craftily disguised as 
a newspaper just the size and proportions 
of the Charivari. More of this catalog 
anon! The cunning fissure of his mouth, 
through which tiny twin tusks glint greed- 
ily, the beetling of the crow’s-feet about his 
eyes, announced a man alert to the beauties 
of satire—even, or especially, at his own 
expense. He saw himself reflected in the 
distorting mirror of Daumier’s caricature. 
And he smiled, gratefully: “There go some 
people I know, and there [says that fissure, 
cracking a little wider], but for the grace 
of God, go I. We captains of industry do 
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Fig. 1 


have our little faults, we are not perfect. 
And that devil Daumier—he sees right 
through us. Mind you, those cartoons of 
his are not the real Daumier, they are just 
what he did to make a living. For the real 
Daumier, you have to go to the paintings. 
There’s drama-and-power-and-movement- 
and-energy-and-spontaneity-and -audacity 
[here the fissure trembled] ... and that 
brushwork! No other word for it, it’s revo- 
lutionary.” 

As he pronounced the last word, shots 
rang out. I quickly rounded a corner to 
find that a terrible thing had happened. 
Several bullets had been fired through 
Delacroix’s Liberty Leading the People, 
lent by the Louvre (Fig.2). A man was 
later arrested and charged on the basis of 
his resemblance to a computer-enhanced 
image that was derived from the refelction 
in the eye of the top-hatted “bourgeois” 
leading the attack on the barricade. The 





vandal was a grocer by profession, surely a 
typical petty-bourgeois counterrevolution- 
ary. His portrait was added to the exhibi- 
tion. Mind you, I personally am not sure 
he was responsible. The police chose to 
ignore the fact that the calibre of the gun 
found on him, the one he is shown holding, 
did not correspond to the size of the 
bulletholes in the canvas. If they had looked 
into the matter more deeply, they would 
have discovered the history and motivation 
not only of the crime but also of its victim: 
the Revolution. Had the police shown a 
modicum of curiosity, they would have put 
their eyes up against the holes, as I did, 
looked behind the stage of history, and 
seen some of the machinery that moves it: 
a confusing sight it is true, but one can 
make out portraits of Marx, Lenin, and 
Mao amid photographs documenting the 
misery of oppressed peoples and popular 
insurrections of recent years (Fig. 3). 


David Kunzle 


Fig.1 The bourgeots 
reading the catalog. 


Fig.2 Installation vreu 
with shot-up Delacroix 


(right) and 
reconstructed portrait 
of vandal (left). 


Fig. 3 Behind Liberty 
other revolutions, other 
revolutionaries. 


Fig. 2 


These ghosts had come to haunt the 
famous Delacroix picture, to the great 
embarrassment of its custodians. The 
Louvre, reversing its policy of not lending 
major paintings except for the purpose of 
flattering foreign princes, had agreed to 
lend the Liberty in the hope of shaking off 
the specters. But they were not to be 
shaken off. And a single act of vandalism 
and violence was enough to expose them 
to the public eye. Delacroix’s canvas now 
no longer appeared as the stage of history 
but its screen, from beneath which there 
exuded another, more real and truly con- 
tentious, historical barricade (Fig. 4). 

The Revolution of 1830, mythologized, 
enshrined, and screened by art, art history, 
and art exhibition, proved to be pure ide- 
ology in paint. It tried and failed to hide 
the reality: a real pile of rubble, lumber, 
paving stones, a cartwheel, and real-life 
historical debris, out of which there poked 
the real, not the painted, legs of a fallen 
revolutionary, one of those misguided stu- 
dents of May 1968, to judge from his 
jeans. ! 

When the police had seized the vandal 
and marched him off, leaving only some 
five thousand of their colleagues in and 
around the building in case of further 
disorder, calm returned. One was at leisure 
to admire the cunning installation. The 
visitor was firmly guided past the great 
lithographs of the 1830s to the very shop 
that first displayed them, Aubert’s, where 
my approach, however, was blocked by a 
throng of people. So I satisfied myself with 
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what I could see: the hats, of which I made 
a quick class analysis, counting seventeen 
upper-class hats against three or four 
lower-class ones. To preserve this signifi- 
cant sociological data of caricature buffs, I 
took a photograph (Fig.5). The instant I 
did so, one of the lower-class hats, a very 
suspicious-looking proletarian, turned to 
me and shouted, quite brutally and deliber- 
ately so as to disturb the connoisseurs who 
were admiring the humor and excellence 
of the designs, “See, they think it’s all Art, 
or Fun, or something, having a bit of a 
giggle at the King and stuff, but just wait 
until we decide to do something about this 
so-called Just Mill-you, then they'll start 
screaming their bloody top hats off!” 

The man at the right was particularly 








outraged by this insult and threat, called 
up the police, and a general melee ensued 
that engulfed me and prevented me from 
taking any more pictures. The police after- 
wards claimed that the “riot” was caused 
by the attempts of some ultraleft elements 
to save the shouting man from a perfectly 
proper and legal arrest for disorderly and 
threatening conduct. The radical papers, 
including Charivari, claimed that the 
shouter was a police agent provocateur; 
the Charivari no longer publishes, as you 
may have noticed. The police later pro- 
duced a diagram of the disturbance 
(Fig.6), a document of such elegance that 
it is now being used in police academies 
round the world for counterinsurgency 
instruction. The gray arrows signify the 
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swift, beautifully harmonized movements 
of the police, the black spots the arrestees, 
numbered according to the sequence in 
which they were to be booked at the police 
station. 

The basis of this superb piece of design, 
it turns out, is a plan d'attaque produced 
in advance, and in secret, by the exhibtion 
committee and distributed free to all visi- 
tors at the exhibition (the so-called cata- 
log!). It was designed as a means of cun- 
ning and calculated manipulation through 
a terrain that had been devised with me- 
ticulous care (screens, cubicles, and so 
forth). The crowd of visitors, whose will- 
power was undermined by the lavish use 
of long words like ideology and contradic- 
tion, were to, and in fact did, rush to the 
defense of the worker arrested in front of 
the Aubert shop (his shout was the prear- 
ranged signal), making riotous demands, 
insulting the police, and generally causing 
a confrontation with the authorities. 

When the police raided the headquar- 
ters of the exhibition committee and seized 
the plan d'attaque, they also found evi- 
dence identifying the committee members 
as adherents of a notorious clique of Marx- 
ist guerrilla art historians masquerading 
under the bland name Histoire et Critique 
des Arts, a semi-clandestine groupuscule 
that had already done considerable damage 
to the fabric of the current French art- 
government. The instructions on the plan 
spoke openly of “battle” in these inflam- 
matory terms: “The middle of the exhibi- 
tion presents simultaneously the works of 
Daumier or his contemporaries and con- 
tradictory quotations about them, showing 
the true ideological battlefield constituted 
by the appreciation of works of art.” 

At the trial, the court-appointed Public 
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Prosecutor assigned to the defense of the 
exhibition organizing committee—Histoire 
et Critique des Arts being too poor to hire 
its own lawyer—pointed out the strictly 
artistic and scholarly character of the exhi- 
bition, as symbolized by the presence of a 
real lithographic press, demonstrated dur- 
ing the show by a real old-fashioned litho- 
graphic printer, who actually produced 
real Daumier lithographs (Fig. 7). These 
portraits of Daumier came in handy: they 
were distributed free to the jury, who 
acquitted the defendants (Fig.8). The jury 
members only later found out that the 
prints were not authentic Daumiers but 
had been drawn by a notorious Communist 
artist named Ernest Pignon. Their market 
value now already rivals that of the best 
Daumier prints. 

Some say the exhibition was forthwith 
closed as a public nuisance. Others opine 
that it remained open for its allotted span. 
I do not presume to unravel this skein of 
conflicting evidence, this Gordian knot that 
historians better qualified than I will cut 
with the sharp two-edged sword of schol- 
arly erudition. It is certain, however, that 
the exhibition scared the art establishment, 





the government, and the oil companies 
that run the art establishment and the 
government. The recent twenty-three per 
cent hike in the price of gasoline was due, 
of course, to the increased cost of produc- 
tion caused by repairs to the pipelines that 
were unsettled by the stamping of countless 
riotous feet, left and right, in Grenoble. 
(The line from Saudi Arabia to Paris passes 
directly under the Maison de la Culture in 
Grenoble, which had to be demolished in 
order to effect the necessary repairs.) 

The art establishment had already pre- 
pared its own countermeasure, its own 
Daumier centenary exhibition, in the most 
spectacular space presently available in 
Paris for Exhibitions-That-Matter: the Gal- 
eries de Métro. Those who, after having 
paid their franc to get in, complained that 
they could not find any actual Daumier 
works on show were told that the exhi- 
bition was conceived as an Hommage a 
Daumier—a selection of the best designs 
of 1979, inspired, like Daumier’s, by the 
most concrete social concerns, designs 
that were in many cases humorous and 
always topical and partisan, like Daumier’s, 
but enlarged to a scale Daumier could 


Fig.4 Below Liberty: the 


real barricade. 


Fig.5 Worker insulting 
the gentry gathered 
outside Aubert's shop. 
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EIIN LAOD, 
LE MILIEU DE L'EXPOSITION PRESEN- 
TE SIMULTANEMENT DES OEUVRES DE 
DAUMIER OU DE SES CONTEMPORAINS 
ET DES CITATIONS CONTRADICTOIRES 
SUR ELLES, MONTRANT LE VERITABLE 
CHAMP DE BATAILLE IDEOLOGIQUE 
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OEUVRES D'ART 

CES ELEMENTS CRITIQUES NE PER- 
METTRONT PAS AU PUBLIC DE JUGER 
DAUMIER, MAIS DE S'INTERROGER 
SUR LES RAISONS DE SON PROPRE JU- 
GEMENT SUR DAUMIER 


Fig. 6 


only have dreamed of: a uniform fifteen by 
twenty feet square, full color, each in finely 
sculpted ceramic frames.? The (very small) 
price of admission, moreover, entitled one 
to view not only one Homage to Daumier 
gallery but literally hundreds of them, con- 
taining literally thousands of pictures. 
The consensus of a number of random 
interviews with visitors to the galleries 
was overwhelmingly positive and may be 
summed up: “everyone was very much 
moved.” I almost forgot to add that I found 
the special seat reserved for pregnant 
women, the aged, and the mutilés de cul* 
a very humane provision, which all gallery 
management should adopt. 

In retrospect, the civic disturbance 
surrounding the Grenoble show, whether 
so intended by the organizers or not, 
seems much more important than its actu- 
al content, to which I cannot do justice in 
this short space. This was the first truly 
critical and historical exhibtion of its 
kind. Daumier was its occasion rather 
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than its hero. It was an uncomfortable 
exhibition in many ways, as demythologiz- 
ing always is; it was didactic and asked 
questions. Exhibitions have traditionally 
been and still are organized to engender 
passive admiration and beatific contem- 
plation, with a veneer of surplus scholar- 
ship in the catalog for voyeurs of surplus 
scholarship. 

The Grenoble exhibtion activated history 
in order to question the critical criteria of 
the present. To quote the plan d'attaque: 
“These critical elements (incorporated into 
every facet of the exhibition) will not per- 
mit visitors to judge Daumier, but will 
force them to question themselves about 
the reasons for their own judgement of 
Daumier.” End 





Notes 
1 Since this is not intended to be a scholarly 

review, I do not take account of alternative 
interpretations. Suffice it to say that in the 
important review of this show in 7he Art 
Bulletin these jeans were interpreted dif- 
ferently; according to Fructidor-Thermi- 
dor (1799, v.AC/DC DVXCLVXVIII, 1984 — 
2001), the name ‘“‘Levi’’ attached to the 
pants identifies the fallen figure as Begin 
Ben-Levi, a Jewish entrepreneur newly 
arrived (in May 1830) from Algeria with a 
load of old cartwheels that he had been 
selling to the revolutionaries for building 
barricades. (The cartwheel in the picture 
is alleged to be North African in design). 
Without wishing to challenge the author's 
expertise in this matter, I would say that it 
is highly unlikely that an Algerian Jewish 
merchant would be foolish enough to get 
himself killed in a Christian brawl—even 
for the sake of a cartwheel sale. 

The Art Journal (op. crit.) noted of 
the fallen figure that “the blood on the 
foot matched beautifully with the red sash 
of the painted revolutionary above, an 
assonance of which only Delacroix was 
capable at that time, deliberately contrived 
in order to reassert his primacy, since 
Sardanapalus, in sanguinary romanti- 
cism.” Be that as it may. 

The author of this review, who happens to 

have received a few extra copies of the 

Pignon Daumier, will accept sealed bids 

at his institutional address, up to 32 

December. 

3 Iam not sure about the wisdom of placing 
sunken electrified rails in front of the 
pictures to prevent people from getting 
too close. I think ropes are safer and a 
sufficient deterrent. 

4 This phrase may once have read different- 
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Fig.7 Lithographic 
press with Daumier 
portraits. 


ly. Older patrons of the galleries remember 
the inscription as (originally?) mutilés 
de guerre. Rather than suspect a vandal 
of verbal mutilation, I prefer to see the 
new phrase as a long overdue recognition 
by museum authorities that the passage 
of time has replaced a generation of 
soldiers with a generation of excessively 
sedentary students. 


Fig.8 Members of 
Histoire et Critique des 
Arts enjoying their 
acquittal in company 
of juror (center left). 
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“1 Wild Passion at Midnight: 
German Expressionist Art 


Fig. 1 Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner, Bust of a 
Woman, 7972. 13. 


painted wood. 14° b. 


Privaie collection. 


Robert Gore Rifkind is a 

Los Angeles attorney who spends his 
spare time collecting German 
Expressionist art. 


We artists and poets must join in the first 
rank. We painters and poets are united with 
the poor by a holy solidarity! We are not 
workers, no. Ecstasy, rapture, passion is our 
day's work. We are nimble and knowing and 
must, like directing flags, wave for our heavier 
brethren. 

Painters, poets—who else is obliged to 
fight for the just cause but we?! In us the 
conscience of the world still pounds mightily. 
The voice of God in us again and again wakes 
our enraged fists. (Ludwig Meidner, ‘To All 
Artists, Poets, Musicians,” Der Anbruch, 
1919) 


Two of the greatest myths of the twentieth 
century are Francocentric in origin. The 
first is that a martini before dinner dulls 
the palate. The second is that all important 
art of this century emanated from Paris. 
The first myth—since no Frenchman is 
capable of making a good dry martini— 
can be disposed of without further com- 
ment. This exhibition proposal will deal 
at considerably greater length with the 
second. 

German Expressionism, Cubism, and 
Surrealism are the three great art move- 
ments of the first half of the twentieth 
century. Of them, German Expressionism 
is by far the least written about, exhibited, 
and reproduced. There are many reasons 
for this, not the least of which is the 
calflike adulation bestowed upon even 
third-rate examples of the School of Paris. 

For fifty years we have been assaulted 
by exhibitions, books, and magazine arti- 
cles on French art, to the point where even 
the most minor artists are accorded high 
visibility. Compounding the predominance 
of French art are the premature deaths of 
sO many major Expressionists and the 
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Nazi's brutal repression in the 1930s of all 
the Expressionists; consequently, German 
Expressionist artists are relatively unknown 
outside of Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land. Thus, the American art world is still 
enormously ignorant about German Ex- 
pressionist art. It is interesting to conjec- 
ture about what our view of that era would 
be if Léger, Braque, and Gris instead of 
Marc, Macke, and Morgner had been killed 
in the First World War; if Derain, not 
Schiele, had died in the influenza epidemic 
of 1918; if Lipchitz, not Lehmbruck, had 
killed himself in the late 1920s; if Picasso, 
not Kirchner, had committed suicide at the 


age of fifty-eight; and if in the 1930s the 
French government had declared all the 
contemporary major French artists degen- 
erate, confiscated their works from muse- 
ums, disparaged them publicly, destroyed 
tens of thousands of their major works, 
and forbidden them to work from the 
mid—1930s until after the Second World 
War. 


To approach the master works of modern 
German painting with a clear and disinter- 
ested eye remains, for many, an impossible 
aesthetic feat. . . . we have all, to one degree 
or another, been brought up on French avant- 
garde. We tend to think of the rest of European 
painting as an addendum to the School of 
Paris. (Hilton Kramer, “The Place of Max 
Beckmann” Arts Magazine, December 1974) 


While I disagree with specific points in 
Robert Rosenblum’s book Modern Paint- 
ing and the Northern Romantic Tradi- 
tion, | concur with his general thesis. The 
exhibition I propose would attempt to dis- 
pel the Francocentric frame of reference 
with which we have been afflicted and, 
thus, would buttress Rosenblum’s views. 


It can be asserted confidently and without 
exaggeration that the living art of the Ger- 
many of today is practically unknown to the 
present American. (Paul Klemen, Exhibition 
of Contemporary German Art, The Metropol- 
itan Museum, 1909) 


The history of German Expressionist exhi- 
bitions in America is sparse. The first 
attempt at a major show in America was a 
joint effort in 1909 by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Exhibition of Contemporary 
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German Art, accompanied by a seventy- 
two-page catalog discussing works by 
ninety-seven artists. Unfortunately, the only 
thing contemporary about the exhibition 
was its title. In a masterstroke of omission, 
both institutions managed to miss Kirchner, 
Heckel, Nolde, Schmidt-Rotluff, Beckmann, 
Barlach, Kandinsky, and almost every other 
German Expressionist artist! 

The first real exhibition in America of 
contemporary German art was held in 
1912 at the New York Berlin Photographic 
Company, 305 Madison Avenue. Entitled 
Exhibition of Contemporary German 
Graphic Art, it consisted of 330 prints, a 
large number by any standard. Accompa- 
nied by a thirty-five-page catalog writen by 
Martin Birnbaum, the show contained 
works by many of the recognized artists of 
the time: Klinger, Liebermann, Slevogt, 
Stuck, and Thoma. What made it exciting, 
however, was the inclusion of Barlach, 
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Beckmann, Corinth, Feininger, Geiger, 
Kandinsky, Kollwitz, Lehmbruck, Marc, 
Meid, Pechstein, Segal, and Tappert. That 
such an extensive exhibition of contempo- 
rary German printmaking occurred at all 
in 1912 in America is remarkable. Clearly, 
it gave author Birnbaum some problems. 
The following quotation shows a mixture 
of puzzlement, male chauvinism, and en- 
lightenment: 


Beckmann and Corinth [are] earnest artists 
of wild inspiration and almost brutal mascu- 
line power. . . . Kathe Kollwitz [is a] charm- 
ing, simple little grey lady [who] lives with 
her husband, a physician, among the poor 
people of Berlin and devotes her life to minis- 
tering to their wants. No one would suspect 
that these works were made by feminine 
hands. . . . Kandinsky we frankly fail, as yet, 
to understand. . . . We hesitate to snear, for a 
survey of these anarchistic works only im- 
presses us with the freedom of art in our day. 
Germany is, after all, artistically a youthful 
country, full of vitality and promise, without 
centuries of cultivated tradition behind her, 
like France.... merely to hurl shafts of 
cheap ridicule at new work is easy enough, 
but to prove conclusively that it is silly, or 
even grotesque, is not so simple. Art has been 
defined as exaggeration, as omission, or as 
self-expression. These passionate young aspi- 
rants, who seem capable of doing anything, 
argue cleverly and brilliantly that their art 
answers not one but all these requirements 
and definitions. They claim they are hounded 
because they consistently avoid and despise 
prettiness. At any rate, they are enjoving 
themselves hugely, and perhaps these strange, 
enigmatic pastimes are preludes to great un- 
expectected developments. We are not suffi- 
ciently conservative to deny them their possi- 
bilities and privileges, for these reckless de- 
scendants of Menzel have only just begun. 
Violent agitation and conflict with tradition 
cannot in the end result in much harm, and 
may do good. To make critics and public rail 
like madmen is in itself an achievement. 


In the following year, 1913, the great 
Armory show was organized. Of the 1,046 
works included, the German Expressionists 
were limited to four: one oil each by 
Kirchner and Kandinsky and two bronzes 
by Lehmbruck! 

Alfred Barr mounted the first German 
Expressionist show at The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in 1931, twenty-six years after the 
movement began and when it was virtually 
dead in Germany. In his introduction to 
the lean catalog, Barr cautions the viewer: 


To appreciate German art it is necessary to 
realize that much of it is very different from 
either French or American art. Most German 
artists are romantic, they seem to be less 
interested in form and style as ends in them- 


selves and more in feeeling, in emotional 
value and even in moral, religious, social 
and philosophical considerations. They fre- 
quently confuse art and life. . . . Many believe 
that German painting is second only to the 
School of Paris, and that German sculpture is 
at least equal to that of any other nation. 
Such convictions are an interesting subject 
for speculation, but whatever may be the 
ultimate decision, Germany may well be proud 
of [its] painters . . . and sculptors. 


Barr then emphasizes (with great amaze- 
ment) that more than fifty German muse- 
ums *‘actually owned works by the Expres- 
sionists.”’ Barr's show had regrettably little 
effect on the American museum communi- 
ty. There was not to be another major 
exhibition of modern German art in the 
United States for another twenty-six years: 
in 1957 MOMA presented German Art of 
the Twentieth Century, accompanied by 
a 230-page catalog. 

Surprisingly, little difference or original 
thought exists between Alfred Barr's show 
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of 1931 and Peter Selz’s German and 
Austrian Expressionism of 1978 at the 
Museum of Contemporary Art in Chicago. 
(A major difference is that in one of the 
great gaffes in art-historical scholarship, 
Barr, while rightly including a non-German 
Expressionist such as Kokoschka, over- 
looked Kandinsky! 

Taking all the above into account, there 
are several purposes to the exhibition I 
propose: (1) To capture the “ecstasy, rap- 
ture, passion” of some of the most exciting 
and emotional art ever created. As Robert 
Hughes wrote in reviewing the recent Paris- 
Berlin exhibition, “beside Kirchner the 
Fauves look calm.” (2) To convey an 
overall sense of German Expressionism as 
a movement—not a style—rather than 
emphasizing individual artists. (3) To place 
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Nude—Ecce Homo. 
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Private collection (photo 
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Museum of Art). 


Fig. 3 Gabriele Munter 
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Private collection. 


Fig. 4 G.B.R. van 
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Private collection. 


Fig. 5 Eugen Hoffmaan, 


Head, 1919, woodcut. 
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collection. 
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emphasis nevertheless on those significant 
artists, many of them graphic artists, who 
are not yet the subject of monographs and 
illustrated books, e.g., Constantin Von 
Mitschke-Collande, Wilhelm Morgner, Con- 
rad Felixmüller. (4) To reveal the move- 
ment as a reaction against both academic 
styles and the existing social, moral, and 
political fabric. (5) To present the full 
panoply of German Expressionism. A great 
variety of paintings and prints by both 
well-known and obscure artists would be 
intermixed with the exciting sculpture and 
the illustrated books and periodicals, 
which the artists produced in enormous 
quantity. 

Since no phase or form of the arts 
remained unaffected by the movement, we 
are by definition describing an encyclope- 
dic exhibition that would permit the viewer 
to see the interconnections among the 
various arts—poetry, music, architecture, 
theater, and film. The exhibition itself 
would be organized as follows: 

I. Antecedents and predecessors related 
to the Expressionists 

II. The beginning of German Expres- 


sionism, primarily the Briicke artists of 
1905 to 1914 

II. The Blaue Reiter, including Jawlen- 
sky, even though he never exhibited with 
them 

IV. Viennese Expressionists 

V. The Dresden Sezession of 1919 

VI. “Independent” artists who passed 
through Expressionism 

VII. Art in revolution 

VIII. Entartete Kunst. 

I have previously stressed that relatively 
unknown artists would be included. Con- 
versely, some well-known artists would be 
excluded. Klee and Feininger, who are 
almost inevitably part of Expressionist exhi- 
bitions, would be absent since in my opin- 
ion neither of them were Expressionists. 
More difficult would be the exclusion of 
works by Macke, who, although he was 
intimately involved with the Blaue Reiter 
artists, was never Expressionistic. 

The exhibition would contain works 
that have never travelled or would be ex- 
tremely difficult to transport. It assumes 
hard-to-obtain loans from the Kunstmuse- 
um Basel (how could we do without Marc’s 
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Fate of Beasts or Kokoschka’s The Tem- 
pest?) as well as from museums in East 
Germany (Dix’s great triptych War from 
the Gemaldegalerie—now that’s a ‘‘Splen- 
dor of Dresden’’!). 

Since no exhibition today can truly sur- 
vive if it is not properly documented, there 
would be a comprehensive catalog that 
would be intellectual but never arcane, 
instructive but never mystifying, not over- 
larded with footnotes, fully illustrated with 
descriptive text adjacent, and thoroughly 
indexed. Of course, I need not dwell on 
such points, since art historians and pub- 
lishers are never, never guilty of violating 
any of the foregoing precepts. I would 
hope this exhibition and accompanying 
catalog would do the same thing for Ger- 
man Expressionism that William Rubin’s 
and Douglas Cooper’s exhibitions and cata- 
logs did for Surrealism and Cubism. End 
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Sighting the 


Invisible Frontiers 


A recipient of the Childe Hassam 
Purchase Prize, American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, Dorothy Hood 
lives and paints in Houston. 


In times of the incredulous and the agnos- 
tic, the ultimate symbol for art is the sym- 
bol of the unmeasurable, the Void. The 
Void is the end place of all correspondence 
in the mind, wherein function multiple 
mirrors and switchboards, revealers of 
their own inviolable truth on a level usually 
made inaccessible by dogma and delusion. 
This silent space of the mind's eye is 
related to the nonverbal state of painting. 
It is there that knowledge passes into a 
further ordering, there that the neutrons 
of the brain know what they know, beyond 
daily sensuous information and dialogue. 
In the end, within the Void, is true memory. 
The psyche, that mute, measuring relative 
of the Void, is forever active and creating. 
It is reducing itself, refining itself; it is in 
itself saying the most by the simplest means. 
It crosses into the Void, into limits, and 
thus beginnings. 

But painting that uses the simplest 
means to gather and focus its energies to 
say the most has lost its shadow. Spanish 
folklore says that he who has lost his 
shadow has lost his substance. Formalist 
painting wills to say only that which can be 
said in painting alone. It is then forced to 
concentrate on its tools instead of affirming 
its claim to be spiritual. Its intention is 
pure, but like a color value not knit closely, 
it misses a beat, skips out on recognition 
of its primary energy. Narrative painting 
might appear to be a curative antidote to 
this situation. But narrative painting also 
misses the essence because it is trapped in 
a time frame, which wills away the ghosts 
of memory and the shadows of reasoning, 
all the end places of the substantive Void. 
It then finds itself depicting its own tool, 
much in the way that there have always 
been pictures of painters’ studios showing 
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where creation might come about at some 
other time. 

But certain artists of the past and pres- 
ent do fit into the subject of my exhibition: 
the place of art in relation to the non-verbal 
Void. I would like to see Rothko, Turner, 
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Caro, Giacometti, O'Keeffe, Olitski, Redon, 
and Ernst exhibited together. All of them, I 
believe, have bravely crossed invisible fron- 
tiers that have seldom been spoken of 
among formalists. 

Rothko would be included not simply 


Dorothy Hood 


Fig. 1 Max Ernst, The 
Earth Seen from the 
Earth, 1925, pencil 


frottage. Private 


collection. 





Fig. 2 Anthony Caro, 
Georgiana, 1969 — 7C. 
painted steel. Buffalo, 
Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery. 


Fig. 3 Odilon Redon, Is 
There Not an Invisible 
World, 7887, lithograph. 





because of the meaning in his work, but 
also because his plastic parameters so 
throbbingly coincide in time with the dy- 
namics of his life. That is what fascinates 
the public and makes it wonder. Yet the 
paintings are elevated beyond their drama 
by their own absolute rightness. Thus, they 
go into the Void and out of the Void. 


Turner also reflects the Void, but the Void 
seen as an active ending; he never brings 
us close to beginnings as does Rothko, 
whose ending is so sharp. Turner’s Void 
bursts, flames, falls, all with such rapidity 
as to be called a Death Eros rapture. 
Austerity is not its measure. Olitski’s Void 
is healthfulness, a Void likened to a night 


memory of daylight; it is a paradox, a 
duality of a night Void whose memory is 
united with its twin, daylight. 

One is proud of Max Ernst for his 
bravery in facing invisible frontiers. He 
understood the extensors of the mind con- 
tained in the Void, out of which he created 
an art born of grace and life. His reticence 
was devoid of dualities. The fantasies in 
some of his work lacked the life force, but 
this unevenness was inevitable since he 
rejected the easy restraints of formalism. 
Ernst might have understood the Hindu 
saying “playing the gods were born.” He 
wandered within the Void with fearless 
familiarity and stayed at the side of grace 
and creation. 

Georgia O'Keeffe is most astonishing 
since her work contains the Void while 
remaining within Nature. She does this in 
the most open and natural way, by seeming 
not to confront it. One could imagine her 
saying, “I see what is, and what is is what 
has been. But the orb of life and nature has 
a skin on it, and that is why it is not 
distanced to me.” 

I would like to see Anthony Caro beside 
Giacometti, Giacometti as the Gothic man, 
but with earthly sensuousness. Caro seems 
to have determined in his early works that 
the creative act should be of non-memory, 
concentrating on doing, placing, and in- 
venting only, so that, paradoxically, the 
Void reappears out of where it wasn’t, in 
the separate parts of the work. Caro is 
forced into extreme awareness and organic 
involvement, making out of pivots a new 
kind of space. He is within the stream of 
freedom of twentieth century thinking; in 
his later works, he makes surfaces and is 
more evocative and traditional. But his 
context for the Void tests out as very new. 

Redon, in his time, must have been 
alone in his voyage. Grace and traditional 
beauty and religion flow in and out of his 
Void. Yet his black spaces with very believ- 
able apparitions are full of the terror of the 
first explorer. He does not flinch from that 
terror but brings it out into the open. 

This exhibition would show that the 
Void in painting can be seen as F.S.C. 
Northrop saw it: “an undifferentiated aes- 
thetic continuum.” It is beyond mythology, 
beyond sociology and politics, beyond 
dogma, credos, and formal religion. It is 
not the eye that sees. It is the brain that 
sees. End 
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Robert Motherwell 





The International World 
of Modernist Art: 
1945 — 1960 





Painter Robert Motherwell is a 
leading theoretician of abstract art. 





One immediately thinks of dozens of exhi- 
bitions, especially since they could be 
imaginary, that one would like to see. But I 
would rather stick to the idea of a real 
exhibition, one that, during the past ten or 
fifteen years, I have mentioned seemingly 
spontaneously on occasion, so that it must 
represent a deep desire on my part. As we 
all know, there is a more or less general 
assumption, particularly in New York but 
pretty widespread throughout this country 
and most sophisticated countries, that not 
only did American art blossom in an un- 
precedented manner during the 1940s and 
1950s but, if one uses the analogy of the 
Olympic games (inappropriate as it may 
be), that American art ever since has been 
the undisputed world champion. Or, to 
put it the other way around, most of the 
generally admired artists in postwar Eu- 
rope, such as Matisse, Picasso, Max Ernst, 
Miro, Giacometti, Henry Moore, Ben Nich- 
olson, Marc Chagall, and so on, were 
already masters before 1939. The Ameri- 
can assumption may be true. It certainly 
was the thesis of the late Harold Rosen- 
berg, who even revived the phrase ‘‘Coon- 
skins and Red Coats” in this context. But 
who knows? 

The fact is that international art since 
1940 is almost never seen together, nor in 
a detached way. At international exhibitions 
and bi-annuals, the various countries are 
usually separated. In these same exhibi- 
tions the strongest representatives of these 
countries almost never happen to be cho- 
sen for the same year. Moreover, there is 
another division that is common in postwar 
international exhibitions, particularly in *#8- 7 
this country: to isolate Americans from a// isolated from the rest of Europe as well as Metropolitan Museum in New York is plan- } 
of Europe. This strikes me as strange, as from the United States in an international ning a new wing, not of modern art, but of 
if, say, Spain or France or Germany were exhibition. I have the impression that the | modern American art. In short, I cannot 


Fig. 1 Franz Kline, Slate 
Cross, 1961, oil. Dallas, 
Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts. 
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Fig. 2 Pierre Soulages 


3 May 62, 1962, oil. The 
Detroti Institute of Arts. 





Fig. 2 


understand why there is not a show in 
which the artists who emerged after 1945, 
such as Dubuffet and Soulages and Balthus 
in France, or Tapies in Spain, or Francis 
Bacon in England, are not shown side by 
side with whoever are their American cor- 
respondances (in Baudelaire’s sense of 
the word). 

Perhaps, as a painter, I should be 
ashamed to admit that I can only tell what I 
think in direct visual comparisons—in the 
presence of the actual physical works. I 
remember a couple of years ago mention- 
ing the kind of show I am describing to the 
director of a major museum of contempo- 
rary art, saying that I would like to see, for 
example, lots of Franz Kline and Soulages 
side by side. He looked taken aback, pro- 
tested, and said that such a comparison 
would be devastating. When I asked to 
whom, he replied Franz Kline! We all have 
our opinions, based on afterimages or 
photographs, but who has seen the two 
artists’ work in depth side by side? I simply 
would like to see a huge show of, say, 
twenty-five painters from both sides of the 
Atlantic (and the Pacific for that matter) 
who emerged between 1945 and 1960— 
with at least a dozen works by each—in 
order to know what I think. All of us, in 
every country, cannot help being slightly 


brainwashed in favor of our own country, 
because most of what we read and view is 
stacked in favor of a host country. An 
example is the Paris—New York show at 
the Beaubourg in 1977. I also think it is 
possible to have a “fair” viewing. Certainly 
until 1970, when I moved to the country 
and my visits to museum exhibitions be- 
came rare, The Museum of Modern Art 
was international in its point of view, just 
as the Whitney by charter is devoted entirely 
to American art and just as the Guggenheim 
tends to favor foreign contemporary art 
(which is fine with me, since in this coun- 
try, as in any country, native art in general 
gets more than a fair break). If one looks 
at the illustrations in any contemporary art 
magazine in any country or looks at the 
exhibition schedules of any country, one 
can easily guess what country it is by the 
preponderance of native artists. 

In brief, though usually I do not con- 
sciously think in such terms and in fact 
regard all modern art as an art of indi- 
viduals, I would nevertheless like to see if 
the mythical “triumph of American art” 
after 1945 is confirmed. This interest is 
obviously, in part, because I myself was 
fully engaged during those years; but I 
think that my interest transcends the per- 
sonal. I would like to see with my own 


eyes, for better or worse, how the best 
artists emerging during the period in ques- 
tion look among their peers. As the world 
grows closer, I think many informed people 
have the same desire. Having had a dozen 
retrospectives abroad, consisting of essen- 
tially the same kind of work, I've been 
impressed by the extent to which my work 
is modified by the attitudes, light, architec- 
ture, and political and sociological situation 
of the country in which it is being shown. I 
am tired of hearing, of reading, and of 
segregation. I want to see collectively in 
depth the international world of modernist 
art, before it began to fragment in the late 
1960s. End 
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Homage to Color 


Jobn Walsh, Jr., is Baker Curator of 
Paintings at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston 


Jobn Walsh, Jr. 





This great symphony of today, which is an 
eternal variation of the symphony of yester- 
day, this succession of melodies whose variety 
ever issues from the infinite, this complex 
hymn, is called color. (Charles Baudelaire, 
“The Salon of 1846) 


To dream up an ideal exhibition was a 
heady assignment, and I had a fair amount 
of practical ballast to cast off at the begin- 
ning. A list of monographic shows came 
immediately to mind—Velazquez, Van 
Dyck, Fragonard—but they seemed mun- 
dane for this issue of the Art Journal, 
which wanted to be a playground for fan- 
tasy. I couldn't think of any more ages for 
another The Age of... And an anthology 
rustled up by the cultural ministry of yet 
another Eastern European country was not 
exactly dream material. Here instead was a 
chance to avoid the obvious and to skip 
the ideas that are better realized in lectures 
or books. 

What evolved was a rough sketch for a 
gloriously impossible exhibition on the 
painter's use of color, the element of art 
most frustrating to appreciate, discuss, 
and illustrate without the originals. We 
would include pictures by artists who made 
a special contribution to the history of art 
through color, or who were brilliant at 
exploiting color; the works would be only 
the greatest and most telling. In such a 
show above all we would need pictures in 
the best state of preservation, sensitively 
cleaned, and appropriately framed. 

The layout might well be conventional. 
We could follow a rough chronological 
sequence with subdivisions of national 
schools and regions, but connections and 
affinities ought to be visible. Veronese, for 
instance, needs to be seen as a Venetian 
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and also as an example for generations of 
Netherlanders and Frenchmen, among 
others. The catalog could combine the 
contributions of a number of specialists 
for separate sections, unless someone 
capable of writing on the whole history of 
color in painting should materialize.* 

How liberating to make a loan list with- 
out a moment's practical thought—no 
worry about wood panels, horse-trading 
colleagues, the width of airline cargo 
doors, NEA, or NEH! With these sandbags 
gone overboard the project rises into the 
clouds. 

Small sections on manuscript illumina- 
tion might begin the Netherlandish and 
Italian parts of the show. The new depth 
and brilliance of color made possible by 
the oil medium would be evident in such 


*Editor’s note: The catalog, unlike the Art 


Journal, would not be restricted to black and 


white. 


pictures as Jan van Eyck’s Madonna of 
Canon van der Paele and Dirk Bouts’s 
Pearl of Brabant Altarpiece, and the orig- 
inality of lesser figures such as the Master 
of Moulins and Jean Bellegambe could be 
appreciated. From the south the distinct 
local traditions of Siena, Florence, and 
Venice would emerge in works by the most 
interesting colorists—Simone Martini, Sas- 
setta, Domenico Veneziano, Gentile da 
Fabriano, and others. The great innovators 
of the High Renaissance would be repre- 
sented—Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo 
(the Doni Tondo), Andrea del Sarto, Cor- 
reggio, Beccafumi, and Pontormo—as 
well as their Venetian counterparts, Giorgi- 
one (The Three Ages of Man) and Titian. 
In a section devoted to the strange coloris- 
tic inventions of the international maniera 
painters such as Veronese, Barocci, El 
Greco, and Wtewael would figure promi- 
nently. From Germany Altdorfer and Griine- 
wald could be represented at the height of 
their achievement by the St. Florian and 
Isenheim Altarpieces, with Baldung Grien, 
Cranach, and Elsheimer to follow. Would 
one include Diirer? Possibly not. Pieter 
Bruegel’s subtle observation would be the 
major contribution of the sixteenth century 
in the Netherlands. 

The choice of seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth—century colorists does not exactly 
coincide with the standard artists of the 
survey texts. Rubens, Vermeer, Velazquez, 
Tiepolo, and Goya are obvious choices, 
while others are normally looked at by the 
public for other values than color—Pous- 
sin, Wright of Derby—and still others are 
not looked at much at all—Frans van 
Mieris, Batoni, Subleyras. The debate over 
disegno versus colore in Florence and 
Venice, reenacted in the French Academy 


Fig. 1 Lucas van Leyden. 
Self-Portrait, ca. 1508. 
oil on wood. 
Braunschweig. Herzog 
Anton Ulrich-Museum. 





Fig. 2 Veronese (Paolo 
Caliari), Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt, 7560 — 70. 
oil on canvas. Sarasota, 
Ringlmg Museum of Art 


Fig. 3 Franz Marc, 
Yellow Cow, 7971. oil on 
canvas. New York, The 
Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum. 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 


of Le Brun, rehashed by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and restaged in the nineteenth cen- 
tury with Ingres and Delacroix as the antag- 
onists, provides a dialectic that would sug- 
gest many choices and provide contempo- 








rary texts for the catalog. So, too, would 
nineteenth—century color theory, whether 
personal and empirical—Delacroix, Turn- 
er, Monet—or derived from the burgeon- 
ing physical sciences—Seurat. Art Journal 





readers do not need a recitation of Euro- 
pean and American painters of the last 100 
years who might be represented in an 
exhibition celebrating color; in fact so 
many will come to everyone's mind that 
the material might better be divided into 
two exhibitions in sequence, one from the 
late middle ages until 1800, the other from 
1800 to the present. 

The exhibition could only be fully appre- 
ciated in daylight, without the interference 
of the usual track-lighting, whose yellowish 
color and uneven distribution falsifies the 
conditions under which older pictures 
were painted and seen. Most special exhi- 
bition galleries in this country are out, 
including the most recent and expensive. 
The Royal Academy in London would be 
fine, as would I.M. Pei’s skylit galleries for 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, now 
under construction. 

The show will call for some useful and 
entertaining educational adjuncts; the phys- 
ical nature of color and the elements of 
color theory as well as artists’ colors—pig- 
ment and paint—could be the subjects of 
displays, films, and demonstrations. And 
what better chance to show people what 
color photographs and reproductions of 
paintings can and cannot do? End 
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Unusual Surfaces: 
Flock, Fur, Glitter, and Wax 


Sculptor Barbara Zucker is 
chair of the art department at the 
University of Vermont. 





There are several shows that appeal to me 
within the context of this free fantasy. Art 
by Non-Artists is one. Anyone who has 
been in a machine or sheet metal shop 
knows that the working drawings produced 
there often surpass those of the Minimal- 
ists. There’s a Butterfly show, an idea 
spurred by the enchanting paintings of 
Florine Stettheimer, who made the butter- 
fly a symbol for her soul. Odilion Redon, 
Blinky Polermo, Gustave Moreau, and Sal- 
vador Dali all saw the possibilities in paint- 
ing that intriguing creature. But it’s too 
hard to get past commercialism; the num- 
ber of sheets and towels bearing the butter- 
fly imprint is overwhelming. A major Flor- 
ine Stettheimer exhibition itself would 
probably suffice. Finally, the exhibition 
Pd most like to direct is Unusual Surfaces. 
The show would be divided into four cate- 
gories: flock, fur, glitter, and wax. 
Flock—the fuzzy substance covering 
Victorian—style, red wallpaper in American 
steak houses, the composition of the dots 
in dotted swiss, and the protector of count- 
less trophy bottoms. Flock is a rayon or a 
cotton ‘dust’ applied with a gun. Joan 
Snyder, in her early paintings, made large, 
sprawling, flocked blooms on the surfaces 
of her canvasses. The late Ree Morton 
flocked the underside of a tree and a table 
grassy green at her solo show at Artists 
Space in 1973. Judith Bernstein flocked a 
bright red screw in a limited—edition print, 
and Vermont artist Bill Davison “guns” a 
delicate surface on his sculptures and 
prints (Fig. 1). In my own work, I have 
found that the density of the material and 
its non-reflective surface serve as a kind 
of skin for the sculptures, resulting in an 
unusual kind of color saturation (Fig. 2). 
The warm, wax surfaces of Medardo 
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Rosso’s sculpture evoke an aliveness and 
immediacy largely unappreciated today 
(Fig.3). Malvina Hoffman, in some of her 
more interesting pieces, experimented with 
flesh-tinted wax in combination with cast 
metals in an effort to capture the essence 
of dancer Anna Pavlova. California sculptor 
Robert Graham, before turning exclusively 
to bronze casting, fabricated minutely de- 
tailed wax playgirls set in ambiguous tab- 
leaux (Fig. 4). 

When the word fur is mentioned in the 
context of art, we automatically think of 
Meret Oppenheim’s marvelous fur teacup. 
But there are also Joe Kurhajec’s monkey 
fur and welded steel sculptures of the 
mid-sixties, Patsy Norvell’s hair quilts and 
landscapes, and the painted hair and rag 
bags of Harmony Hammond—contempo- 
rary memento mori. 

There have been a blinding number of 
glittering surfaces within the past eight 


years: Lynda Benglis’s sparkling knots, 
John Torreano’s paste jewel- and paint- 
encrusted bars and spheres, Jane Kauf- 
man’s bugle bead paintings, Frank Stella’s 
outrageous, tawdry-elegant aluminum con- 
structions, and Terence La Noue’s irides- 
cent latex wall pieces. There are Lucas 
Samaras’s early objects, many strewn with 
fake rhinestones, sapphires, and emeralds, 
as well as his mirrored chambers. Valerie 
Jaudon’s metallic paintings and some of 
my own rubber and paste jewel drawings 
and sculpture made in the early seventies 
also fit into this category. 

Clearly, many other surfaces and mate- 
rials might deserve equal attention: Joe 
Zucker’s cotton-ball paintings, the silver 
foil art of Thomas Lanigan Schmidt, and 
the late naive works of Washington, D.C., 
artist James Hampton. Fred Sandback’s 
elastic pieces and Peter Agostini’s extraor- 
dinary plaster inner tube sculptures from 


Barbara Zucker 


Fig. 1 Bill Davison, 
Ricochet, 7980. cast iron, 
firebrick, ink, rayon 
fiber, and paper. 

{14/2x 28x99. 





Fig. 2 Barbara Zucker, 
Two Greys, 1979, 
flocking and auto-body 
paint on sheet metal, 
93a x 8 x 14/2” 

New York, Robert Miller 
Gallery. 


Fig. 3 Medardo Rosso 
Yvette Guilbert, wax. 
Fig. 4 Robert Graham, 
untitled, wax and other 
materials. 





Fig. 2 


the late sixties would also qualify. But too 
many materials would be confusing. The 
four I have chosen deal more with surface 
than with materiality per se. 

Such an exhibition would not require 
special installation. The works would be 
so tactile and visually noisy that just plain 
walls and floors would do. It seems it 
cannot be reiterated enough, even at this 
late date, that paintings need not be made 
of paint nor sculpture of wood, stone, 
bronze, or steel. End 
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Seven by Nine Times Two 


Ellen Lanyon teaches at the School 
of Visual Arts and has recently 
completed a large-scale mural for 
the Workingmen’s Cooperative Bank 
in Boston. 


In response to the invitation to project an 
exhibition on imaginary walls, I decided to 
build upon a show that I had already 
organized and to dream-create its logical 
sequel. 


Seven by Nine 
The N.A.M.E. Gallery in Chicago is an alter- 
native space conceived and operated by 
artists. It has, since its inception, been an 
arena for the visual arts and performance. 
In addition to an active program of mem- 
bers’ exhibitions, some special group and 
guest-curated shows have been held. In 
1978 I was invited to curate an exhibition. 
Options were open: I had free rein but, as 
is the case with alternative space facilities, 
money was almost non-existent and all 
participating artists were to be asked to 
pay expenses. I didn’t feel that I could ask 
artists to do this, however, after having 
invited them to be in the show. A way had 
to be devised to create an exhibition with- 
out creating significant costs. The solution 
was to employ an already established tech- 
nique: to use the U.S. Mail, a medium that 
has made possible the burgeoning school 
of Conceptual communication and the ex- 
change of image bank material for the 
price of a first-class stamp. That solution, 
economical for both artist and gallery, was 
the answer to the expense problem. An 
invitation spelling out the conditions of the 
exhibition (Fig.1) was sent to approxi- 
mately 300 American artists, most of whom 
worked within a two-dimensional format. 
A blank piece of fine paper of an unex- 
pectedly small size seemed an exciting 
challenge to distribute. The response was 
really overwhelming: 233 artists returned 
works in pencil, watercolor, oil, photog- 
raphy, and collage; 18 used their Arches 
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1 INVITE YOU TG PARTICIPATE IN SEVEN BY NINE 


AN INVITATIONAL 


EXHIBITION AT NLA LRLE. 


GALLERY, JUNE 16 - JULY 8B 


A work especially created on or attached to the enclosed 7" x 3” Arches 


will pe installed in the exhibition. 


As many as 200 works are antici- 


pated and as a collection, contained in a custom mace DaX, will consti- 
tute an archival object which will be presented at the close of the 
exhibit to the Museum of Contemporary Art in Chicago for its newly 


established permanent collection. 
shouid be 3 Monumental event. 


if you participate: 


i hope you will contribute. 
who do diverse works have been invited from ali aver the U. 5. 


Please put your name on 


Artists 
540 it 


the reverse side of the 


work, complete the lower half of this information sheet and waiver and 
return both by First Class mail re-using this envelope and enclosed 


label to arrive by June 9. 
1978 at N.ALMLE. Gallery. 


FUEV LIV) — 


ELLEN LAN YON 


Fig. I 


paper to create or enhance three-dimen- 
sional objects. One was a swing of metal 
and wood and rope, folded into a box, 
with assembly directions on the Arches 
that was attached to the long rope hangers. 
Another artist cut the seven-by-nine inch 
piece into vertical sections and arranged 
them so as to expand the width. Yet another 
cut the paper in a continuous maze and 
instructed that it be opened out to create a 
single strip that extended almost twenty 
feet. One artist used the Arches as a base 
for a plaster relief, and still another folded 
it into an airplane and impaled it on a 
sword, held by a castiron Saint Francis that 
stood a foot or so tall on a wall sconce 
font. 

The objects were a real surprise. Al- 
though one would assume that the tradition 
of stating height before width would result 
in only horizontal pieces, at least one-half 


SEVEN BY RINE will open 7 


- 4 PM on June 16, 


the pieces received were vertical in format. 
The installation was a challenge, since 
N.A.M.E. Gallery measures 82'8” deep and 
50° wide. So, beginning at the front and 
proceeding to the rear, we hung the show: 
alphabetically and side by side, horizontal 
works to the left, vertical ones to the right, 
and three-dimensional ones in the middle. 

All but 4 of the 233 participants agreed 
to offer their works to the collection of the 
Museum of Contemporary Art. In due time 
after the close of the exhibition, the prom- 
ised container was constructed, filled, and 
presented to the museum, which did indeed 
accept the gift in the spirit in which it was 
offered and with the promise that it would 
remain intact. 


Times Two 
Because of limited exhibition space, Seven 
by Nine included only a few sculptors, no 


Ellen Lanyon 


Fig. 1 Invitation to 
participate in Seven by 
Nine at the N.A ME. 
Gallery, Chicago, 1978. 


“ig. 2 Phyllis Bramson, 
vork submitted to Seven 
v Nine exhibition, 1978. 


‘ig. 3 Christo, Museum 
if Contemporary Art— 
acked, dated 1969, 
vork submitted to Seven 
Nine exhibition, 1978. 


A 





Fig. 2 


architects, and no artists who might submit 
musical, dance, or performance works. I 
should like to enlarge the original concept 
and extend the same invitation to 300 
artists who traditionally deal with three- 
dimensional form, with utilitarian function, 
and with movement and sound. Their use 
of the small sheet of Arches would be, I 
trust, as varied if not more so than the 
initial group. The exhibition space would 
have to be as large as before—perhaps 
N.A.M.E. would be interested in hosting 
Times Two—but the installation would be 
much more complicated; free-standing 
pedestals and cases would be necessary. 
The final housing of so many irregular 
forms—one assumes that much of the 
work would be volumetric—would involve 
a different set of problems. I propose that 
each three-dimensional work be photo- 
graphed and that, at the end of the exhibi- 
tion, all flat works together with seven-by- 
nine-inch photographs of the three-dimen- 
sional works be placed in a container 
identical to that used in the initial project. 
Then, what to do with the volumetric 
works? Those from Seven by Nine had 
been packaged and presented to the muse- 
um, but with this second group a different 
solution may be necessary. They could be 
returned to the artist, or packaged and 
given to the institution that receives the 
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second, I would suggest that Times Two 
be offered to the library of the University of 
Illinois Circle Campus, or to the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, or to the Museum 
of Contemporary Art as a companion to 
Seven by Nine. 

The last suggestion is the one I prefer, 
since the intention of both projects was 
and is to make available a manageable 
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two-dimensional works, or offered for a 
benefit sale, or destroyed at the close of 
the exhibition. Each artist would decide 
the final dispersal of his or her work. The 
archival object containing the two-di- 
mensional works would be presented to 
a museum or university library. Since 
N.A.M.E. spawned the first event and since 
Chicago would be a likely place for the 


collection of ideas and images, documen- 
tation of an era of creative thought that 
reflects the unusual variety and range of 
concepts cohabiting the art world at the 
turn of this decade. Strong signals indicate 
the increasing overlap of disciplines: ar- 
chitects employing dance and sound thea- 
ter; choreographers’ chalked floors resem- 
bling non—objective painters’ plots; photo- 
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graphs emulating Impressionist gesture; 
rendered realism vying with photovision; 
realists demanding the omnipotence of the 
brush; impasto, patter, pluralism, and funk. 
The Seven by Nine exhibition was a good 
test for the idea. The restrictions of size 
and surface caused a rather astonishing 
number of artists to produce pieces atypi- 
cal of their work as a whole—more experi- 
mental, more revealing, some better, some 
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worse. Almost all the pieces demonstrated 
the power of a pristine surface and the 
respect it demands from one who must 
alter and transform it to public remark 
and private comment. End 





Fig. 4 Jenny Snider, 

Grama’s Chairs, work 
submitted to Seven by 
Nine exhibition, 1978. 


Fig. 5 H.C. Westermann 
work submitted to Sever 
by Nine exhibition, 197% 


Fig. 6 William T. Wiley 
work submitted to Sever 
by Nine exhibition, 197 


Willen G. Miles 


Fig. 1 CBJ. Févret de 
Saint-Memin, William 
Barney, 7798, engraving. 
Washington, D.C., 
Smithsonian Institution, 
National Portrait Gallery. 


The Great American Profile: 


Folk Portraiture Reconsidered 


Ellen G. Miles is Associate Curator 
at the National Portrait Gallery, 
Washington. 


The discovery of folk art in the 1920s has 
led to the preservation of a major segment 
of American painting, particularly that from 
1800 to 1850. Had this material been lost, 
we would now have only a partial and 
woefully inadequate picture of the arts in 
America during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Accompanying the process 
of discovery, however, was a concept of 
the folk artist as untrained—that is, unfet- 
tered by academic ideas. This concept is 
now being questioned. 

I would like to see an exhibition of 
American folk portraiture from 1800 to 
1850 that would redefine folk portraits in 
the context of academic portraiture from 
the same period. In this exhibition the 
simplified, flat manner of folk portraiture 
would be seen either as a shorthand version 
of a contemporary academic style or as a 
conservative retention of styles of the late 
eighteenth century. The absolutism of folk 
versus academic would be abandoned for 
more subtle distinctions between academ- 
ic, provincial academic, frontier, and re- 
gional folk. 

Two aspects of early nineteenth-century 
American portraiture would be explored 
in this exhibition. We would examine first, 
through a series of small profile portraits 
on paper, the transformation of the eigh- 
teenth-century academic portrait into a 
folk image. An engraving by the French 
artist Charles Balthazar Julien Févret de 
Saint-Mémin (Fig.1) would be included 
as an example of the profile portraits made 
along the eastern seaboard in the 1790s 
and early 1800s, a period during which 
Saint-Mémin and other French and English 
Neoclassical artists popularized the profile 
in the United States. Their success was due 
to the low cost of the profile and to the 








Fig. 1 


acceptance of the intriguing theories of 
Johann Caspar Lavater on physiognomy. 
Charles Willson Peale installed a physiog- 
notrace in his Philadelphia museum in 
1802. When he sent his son Raphaelle to 
Norfolk, Virginia, in June 1803 with a 
slightly different physiognotrace, Raphaelle 
wrote his father that “fashion leads fools— 
my Guilotine will take off the heads of all 
Norfolk, tho it does not decapitate.” An 
example of the younger Peale’s head-cut- 
ting abilities will be in the show (Fig.2). 


Also in 1803, three silhouettists—William 
Bache, Augustus Day, and Mr. Todd—each 
patented a physiognotrace. During the next 
few years many profiles were made, includ- 
ing one by T. Nixon (a partner of William 
Bache) of John Haven of North Hampton, 
New Hampshire (Fig.3). After 1810, the 
profile appeared less frequently in large 
cities and more often in smaller cities and 
towns as well as in frontier areas along the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. It was gradu- 
ally transformed into a more broadly 
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painted image, such as can be seen in the 
portrait of an unidentified man of around 
1840 attributed to Rufus Porter (Fig. 4). 
The profile portrait soon was produced by 
artists in side shows and along boardwalks 
and lost its appeal after the invention of the 
daguerreotype. 

The persistence of the profile portrait 
was probably owing to the ease and speed 
with which it was made, and thus its low 
cost. A second aspect of early nineteenth- 
century portraiture is the continued use of 
eighteenth-century formulas, perhaps be- 
cause of the conservative taste of the sitter. 
The folk portraitist Ammi Phillips worked 
in western Connecticut, in western Massa- 
chusetts, and in New York State along the 
Hudson River, between the years 1811 and 
1865 (Fig.5). In 1825, John Vanderlyn 
criticized Phillips's work and suggested 
that Phillips was successful in selling his 
portraits, which were ‘cheap and slight,” 
because “‘the mass of folks can’t judge of 
the merits of a well finished picture.” 
Phillips’s portraits were drawn with atten- 
tion to large areas of single colors; in 
composition and coloring, some of his 
work seems reminiscent of that by mid- 
eighteenth-century Hudson River limners. 
This association can be seen in the portrait 
of Helena Sleght (Fig.6), which is now 
attributed to Pieter Vanderlyn of Kingston, 
New York, the grandfather of John Vander- 
lyn. Does this sort of comparison indicate 
that Phillips’s popularity was due in part to 
his conservative style? 

The exhibition would demonstrate the 
apparent ability of some artists to work 
both in a folk or flat and in an academic or 
modeled style. In 1831, the Boston portrait 
painter William Matthew Prior advertised 
his “flat pictures,” “a likeness without 
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shade or shadow at one quarter price.” 
On the reverse of the portrait of Nat Todd, 
a simple head and shoulders with no back- 
ground detail, is Prior’s label: “PORTRAITS 
PAINTED IN THIS STYLE Done in about an 
hour’s sitting.” We know from other work 
by Prior that he was also able to paint a 
more finished portrait when such was re- 
quested—and paid for. 

It seems timely to reexamine folk por- 
traiture so that it is seen as one element of 
the extraordinary demand for portraits in 
early nineteenth-century America. Our ex- 
hibition could focus upon the following 





Fig. 4 


questions. Can folk art be defined geo- 
graphically? Was it the product, as it seems, 
of smaller cities and towns? Did it exist on 
the frontiers? Is it the work of peripatetic 
artists? The richness of folk portraiture 
during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would make a visually and intellectu- 
ally engaging show. End 





Fig. 2 kaphaelle Peale, 


Rubens Peale, ca. 1800 
watercolor. Washington 
D.C., Smithsonian 
Institution, National 
Collection of Fine Arts, 
Gift of Edwin Kirk. 


Fig. 3 T. Nixon, John 
Haven of North Hampto 
New Hampshire, i 
watercolor. (courtesy 
Sotheby Parke Bernet In 
New York). 


Fig. 4 Attributed to 
Rufus Porter, Unknowr 
Man, watercolor. New 
York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Gift of L 
Carter Morse and 
Matthew Flesh Morse, 
1950. 





Fig. 5 Ammi Phillips, 
Alsa Slade, ca. 1816, oil 
on canvas. Washington, 


D.C., National Gallery of 


Art, Gift of William and 
Bernice Chrysler 
Garbisch, 1953. 


Fig. 6 Attributed to 
Pieter Vanderlyn, Helena 

Sleght, vil on canvas 
Kingston, N.Y., Senate 
House Sate Historic Site 
Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission, and New 
York State Office of Parks 
and Reereation. 
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Artists’ Periodicals: 


Howardena Pindell 


An Event for 1984 or Page 2001 


Formerly Associate Curator of 
Prints and Illustrated Books at The 
Museum of Modern Art, Howardena 
Pindell creates paperworks and 
teaches at S.U.N.Y., Stony Brook. 


“It was not until the advent of the telegraph 
that messages could travel faster than the 
messenger,” states Marshall McLuhan in 
Understanding Media. The artists’ peri- 
odical in the twentieth century has become 
a form of telegraph, producing direct com- 
munication between artists. It is disassoci- 
ated from art world trade periodicals, 
which are primarily aimed at promoting 
“art as bullion.” 

In the early 1970s I became interested 
in the artist’s use of the periodical as an 
extension of the alternate space, a place 
where he/she could create a work to be 
shared with other artists. In the last decade, 
as artists around the globe have created 
and exchanged periodicals, the simultane- 
ity of events in a cross—cultural context has 
been more fully realized. For example, an 
artist in Bogota, Tokyo, or New York can 
more readily and clearly communicate 
ideas to artists within his/her own country 
or abroad through the artists’ periodical 
than through the glossy trade periodical. 
An artists’ periodical is nothing more or 
less than what it is. It may utilize offset or 
Xerox, collage or rubber stamps; its format 
may change without notice. It is not a 
wish-you—were-here snapshot of an event 
(unless the artist so intends it) , but it is the 
event. For the non—artist, the artists’ peri- 
odical is a kind of time capsule containing 
signals and codes transmitted between art- 
ists, projecting the subtle, unconscious 
qualities present in the oral transmission 
of data and myths. 

Eight years ago I proposed an exhibition 
of periodicals that was too mammoth to 
come to fruition. In 1977, the Print Col- 
lector’s Newsletter generously permitted 
me to crowd into its modest format a 
ponderously voluminous chronology docu- 
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menting artists’ periodicals from 1900 to 
1977 (“Alternate Space: Artists’ Periodi- 
cals,” Print Collector's Newsletter, VII, 
1977, 96-109, 120-21). 

Now I propose the exhibition Artists’ 
Periodicals: An Event for 1984 or Page 
2001. An outrageous approach to the in- 
conceivable appears to be the only solu- 
tion. Perhaps the exhibition could be 
housed in a twenty-lane linear accelerator 
structure spiraling the globe from pole to 
pole, each lane representing a continent 
with subdivisions by country, state, and 


city. Activities would be arranged by decade 
beginning in 1900. Within each decade 
and geographic subdivision would rest the 
“isms.” A synopsis of the historical, politi- 
cal, and scientific events for each decade 
would be printed on a simple handout. 
Full runs of each periodical would be 
available on microfilm for scholars too 
tired or impatient to wait in line; rapid 
slide presentations of the most visually 
significant material would be prepared for 
those too overwhelmed to peruse the origi- 
nals. Periodicals in the form of a box or 


Fig. 1 Various artists 
periodicals. (courtesy 
Printed Matter, Inc.: 
photo Stephen Blos). 





Fig. 2 Various artists 
periodicals. (courtesy 
Printed Matter, Inc.: 
photo: stephen Blos). 
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packet that contains objects, such as SMS 
and Fluxus works, would be placed on 
view and could be handled. Audio and 
video cassette periodicals would also re- 
quire specialized areas. Fainting rooms 
could be installed adjacent to areas dis- 
playing more recent issues of File, Bile, or 
Vile, and perhaps Teutonic Schmuck or 
Just Another Asshole—the lurid style of 
the National Enquirer of the fifties having 
fleur-de-mal-ed under the guise of retro 
chic. Since the benefit of radical develop- 
ments in cryogenics would be needed in 


order to see the entire exhibition, the 
“bile” of retro chic may by then smell 
more like a radiated rose. A mail-in section 
would be provided for emerging periodi- 
cals, thus permitting the exhibition to re- 
generate itself. The artist/non-artist public 
could continue the exhibition in their own 
homes by subscribing to current efforts. 
The catalog would contain the names and 
addresses of ongoing periodicals as well 
as a chronology, bibliography, and a 
section of artists’ pages collated alpha- 
betically, as in Assembling. It would re- 


quire a truck to move the catalog and a 
rocket to launch it, because the exhibi- 
tion would outgrow earth and move to 
the moon (if the curator could be thawed 
out in time). End 
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S h | 1) t t h Anne-Imelda Marino Radice 
United States Capitol 

Anne-Imelda Marino Radice is 4 
the Architectural Historian to the 

Architect of the United States 

Capitol. 

A survey of the art and architectural history m= Fig. 1 William 

of the United States Capitol is the subject of Thorton, Proposed East 
my dream exhibition. The show would Elevation of the United 
present the political climate of each era of , States Capitol. 
American history, concentrating on the Washington, D.C., 
genius of those who often had to battle Library of Congress. 


politics to achieve a superior artistic prod- 
uct. Schemers and Dreamers at the Unit- 
ed States Capitol would spill the secrets 
and clear up the controversies associated 
with what some people consider to be the 
most important building in the country. 


Fig. 2 Robert Mills, 
Proposed East 

Elevation for an 
Extension of the United 
States Capitol, 1851. 





Thais 


The exhibition would begin with the A r air a E E "i M SEn A Washington, D.C., 
winning designs for the Capitol by physician Collection the Architect 
and amateur architect William Thornton, ~ of the Capitol. 


who was allowed to enter the competition 
after it had closed. These drawings have 
now been lost, and only the interesting 
personality conflicts and accusations of 
plagiarism and of Jefferson’s favoritism 
seem to have survived in the minds of most 
art and architectural historians. Other 
studies of the Capitol by Thornton, espe- 
cially what appears to be the drawing for 
the Eastern elevation (Fig. 1), have helped 
us to reconstruct his intentions; but these 
studies have raised many questions and 
revealed several oversights and irregulari- 
ties, such as the elevations not matching 
the floor plans. In fact, after construction 
had begun, the runner-up in the competi- 
tion, Stephen Hallet, was commissioned to 
correct these problems. 

In addition to Thornton’s important set 
of winning drawings, the exhibition would 
include a film recording an exchange be- 
tween Thornton and Hallet. I would ask 
Thornton for his reactions to the competi- 
tion and would offer Hallet the opportunity 
for adequate rebuttal. The audio-visual 
portion of the exhibition could be ex- 
panded to include a face-to-face debate 
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Fig. 3 Thomas U. 
Walter, Details of 
Peristyle for the Dome 
of the United States 
Capitol. Washington, 
D.C., Collection the 
Architect of the Capitol. 


DETAILS or PERISTYLE 
or THOLUS on LANTERN 
DOME or U.S.CAPITOL 


Fig. 3 


between Benjamin Latrobe, the second 
Architect of the Capitol, and Thornton. 
Latrobe made numerous comments, not 
always complimentary, about Thornton's 
abilities. 

Progressing chronologically, the exhibi- 
tion would contain all the drawings of the 


-third Architect of the Capitol, Charles Bul- 


finch, that were actually used. The career 
of Robert Mills would also be followed. 
The architect of the Washington Monument 
and the U.S. Treasury Building, Mills 
worked on the Capitol for more than thirty 
years. In an interview to be recorded on 
film or video tape, we would ask Mills how 
he felt about losing to Thomas U. Walter in 
the competition for the extension of the 





Capitol (Fig.2). One person who could 
offer incredible insight into the artistic 
activities at the Capitol at that time, Jefferson 
Davis, would also be asked to contribute his 
thoughts. Davis, who had been the driving 
force behind the construction of the new 
House and Senate wings and the dome, had 
favored the selection of Mills as architect of 
the extension. 

Even Thomas Walter’s participation at 
the Capitol has not been immune to specu- 
lation. Walter, the architect responsible 
for the implementation of such familiar 
features as the Senate and House exten- 
sions and the dome (Fig.3), has been the 
victim of such accusations as having stolen 
his ideas from others. This exhibition 


would provide a forum for debating these 
accusations and for revealing the truth as 
well as a forum for exploring the bad 
feelings that existed between Walter and 
the military engineer Montgomery Meigs. 
A comprehensive selection of appropriate 
drawings and architectural renderings 
would reveal Meigs’s influence on the ar- 
tistic program developed for the Capitol in 
addition to clarifying the role of the Italian 
painter Constantino Brumidi, who had been 
hired by Meigs. Meigs’s use of cast iron in 
the building would also be examined. 

From the next generation to work at the 
Capitol, Frederick Law Olmsted's frustrat- 
ing experiences should be told in full. 
Showing all the terrace and extension 
studies for the eastern and western sides 
of the building would be an important and 
dramatic aspect of the exhibition. 

After the 1890s the records of the artistic 
happenings at the Capitol are more com- 
plete. Little has been done with the project 
of Carrere and Hastings, proposed at the 
turn of the century, for the extension of the 
East front or with their plans to encase the 
rotunda in marble. Therefore I would in- 
clude these ambitious plans in the exhi- 
bition. 

Another focus of the exhibition would 
be the role that Glenn Brown played in the 
recording of the history of the Capitol. His 
History of the United States Capitol 
(Washington, D.C., 1900-03) has been 
considered the most important collection 
of material on the early history of the 
building. Those who have studied the ar- 
tistic history of the building, however, know 
that the book contains many errors. None 
of the author’s major points are docu- 
mented; letters are quoted and opinions 
given, yet none can be traced back to the 
sources he implied. Much of the original 
material that Brown apparently used while 
working at the Capitol is now missing from 
the records held in the Architect's Office. 
Brown, perhaps, even deserves his own 
show. 

Schemers and Dreamers at the United 
States Capitol would document the anec- 
dotes that have accumulated around the 
building. It would salvage the reputations 
of the Architects of the Capitol who have 
often been maligned. It would exhibit for 
the first time some of the finest architec- 
tural drawings ever made in this country, 
and it would show that those associated 
with the artistic and aesthetic needs of the 
building often became martyrs to the cause 
of beauty. Finally, it would pay tribute to 
those who contributed much to the building 
yet were forced to leave in disgrace. End 
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Victor A. Sorell is associate 
professor of art history at Chicago 
State University. 


In Defense of a Topical Perspective 
in Art History 

I am delighted that the Art Journal openly 
acknowledges the need to look at topical 
issues in the visual arts. Historians of art 
all too often excuse their neglect of today’s 
art. Either they contend that the timeliness 
of such art prevents them from assuming 
an allegedly appropriate historical dis- 
tance/perspective, or they point out that 
the topical is not their concern but rather 
a job for art critics. As art historians, they 
adamantly maintain, they should deal with 
art of a bygone era. Much to my chagrin, 
however, this academic apologia often ig- 
nores the art works themselves; after all, 
the discipline of art history affects the 
preservation of art. Those cautious art 
historians who look mainly to the past 
should not be surprised to find that a 
bygone era can also mean a bygone art, 
which at best can be reconstructed archae- 
ologically. Can the history of art afford so 
circumspect or exclusive a purview? 

I am an art historian rooted with feet, 
heart, and mind in the present. I have been 
having a splendid affair with contemporary 
mural art since 1969. 


My Command Performance: 
The Background 
The inspiration for my Command Perform- 
ance is that vast public stage, the city 
street. It is in that outdoor ambient, 
throughout United States cities, that artists 
of different ethnic backgrounds have, since 
1967, been painting—and occasionally 
sculpting—‘walls with tongues.” Chicago, 
Boston, Los Angeles, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and St. Louis are key mural centers. 
What began in 1967 in Chicago with the 
Wall of Respect, executed by black artist 
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From the Studio 
into the Street 








Fig. 1 





William Walker and by members of OBAC 
(the acronym for Organization for Black 
American Culture, it is pronounced like 
obasi, the Yoruba word for chieftain), is 


now a national mural movement, with more 
than 300 murals to its credit in Chicago 
alone, as well as being a national mural 
network. The latter, a loosely bound coali- 





Victor A. Sorell 


Fig. 1 Caryl Yasko and 
Walter Nelson, Study for 
Lemont Bicentennial 
Mural, 7975, pencil and 
charcoal, ca. 12 x 36”. 
(photo. Randall Coe). 


Fig. 2 Caryl Yasko and 
Walter Nelson, Study for 
Lemont Bicentennial 
Mural, 1975, watercolor, 
ca. 12 x 36°. (photo: 
Randall Coe). 


Fig. 3 ‘aime Longoria 
painting the Benito Juarez 
High School Mural, 
Chicagc, 1979. (photo: 
Victor Sorell). 


Fig. 4 William Walker 
and others, History of the 
Packinghouse Worker, 
1974, eil on brick. 
‘Chicage, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters Union Hall. 
(photo: Victor Sorell). 





Fig. 3 


Fig. 4 


tion of dozens of local programs and hun- 
dreds of individual artists in every part of 
the country, was established in New York 
City in the spring of 1976 during the first 
National (Contemporary) Murals Confer- 
ence. A second such gathering was held in 
Chicago in the spring of 1978. During a 
bus tour of Chicago's murals that I led for 
participants of that second conference, | 
asked them to consider an idea for a new 
exhibition. I sought opinions that would 
be wide ranging, and I believed that this 
audience, with representatives from the 
United States, Mexico, and some European 
countries, promised just that. They were 
enthusiastic. 


The Exhibition 

The title I have adopted for this brief essay 
is borrowed from an exhibition that I had 
conceived, organized, and mounted in the 
Part Forest Art Center, Park Forest, Illinois, 
which ran concurrently with the Chicago 
Murals Conference. (Robert. L. Weitz, di- 
rector of the gallery at Chicago State Uni- 
versity, generously assisted me.) There- 
fore, I was, in a sense, posing my project 
idea after the fact to that captive group of 
muralists. And yet I was also looking ahead. 
The two-pronged concept behind the exhi- 
bition then on view would remain the 
same in my proposed exhibition: to show 





preparatory drawings, made in the privacy 
of the studio, for murals executed on the 
exterior faces of public buildings and to 
complement those drawings with color 
and black-and-white photographs of the 
completed murals. The scope of the sub- 
sequent exhibition, however, would be ap- 
preciably enlarged, containing more than 
100 examples from the entire country rath- 
er than from only the state of Illinois. 
Furthermore, the second exhibition would 
tour for at least a one-year period through 
the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhi- 
bition Service. In the catalog published in 
connection with the exhibition, two signi- 
ficant points would be articulted. The first 
is the claim of drawings and photographs 
to a longevity denied the actual murals, 
which are subject to harsh weather, to the 
possibility of defacement and fire, and to 
urban renewal. For example, unlike New 
Deal murals, which are often housed in 
buildings protected because of their archi- 
tectural merit, contemporary murals more 
often than not become the ephemeral 
painted or crafted “tapestry” that enhances 
the fabric of a usually undistinguished 
structure. Should the building be razed, 
the mural will perish. Such was the fate of 
Wall of Respect created by Walker and his 
associates. It is remembered and studied 
in photographs, as is Diego Rivera’s Man 





at the Crossroads, a mural commissioned 
in 1932 for Radio City Music Hall and later 
whitewashed. The second point is that 
murals that are widely scattered geograph- 
ically become neighbors in an exhibition; 
drawings and photographs mounted side 
by side can be compared and contrasted. 
Were host institutions to place no restric- 
tions on scale, my ideal exhibition would 
feature scaffold drawings and photo murals 
that approach in size the very street works 
that they reproduce. 


Topicality Is Not Divorced 

from Tradition 

My idea is not wholly unprecedented. As 
long ago as May 1932, several American 
painters and photographers exhibited mu- 
rals at New York’s Museum of Modern Art, 
then headquartered in a house owned by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Some years prior 
to my Park Forest exhibition, the Exxon 
Corporation sponsored a traveling show of 
photographs of Chicano barrio murals, — 
organized by art historian Jacinto Quirarte. 
And, from July 1979 to December 1980, 
the Newark Museum is circulating an exhi- 
bition curated by Ruth Bowman that is 
centered around Arshile Gorky’s celebrated 
aviation murals. 

It is with a spirit of positive expectation 
that we will an exhibition into existence. I, 
like the late artist, critic, and teacher Jean 
Charlot, relish the visual feast offered in 
the city street, that indiscriminate setting 
in which the old and the new are entirely 
compatible. End 
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Art Ignored: 
The Other 20th Century 


Robert Rosenblum, professor of 
art history at New York University, 
is a devotee of shlock art of 

all periods. 


Robert Rosenblum 





These days it would be hard to find any art 
historians more endlessly curious about 
minor art than those of us who worry 
about the nineteenth century. In our pas- 
sionately objective revisionism, nothing is 
beneath contempt. Were some magic wand 
to reassemble today the 2,217 paintings 
and 260 sculptures exhibited at the Salon 
of 1863, hordes of us would patiently 
scrutinize every last daub and mark. Were 
someone to put on display the nineteenth- 
century collections hidden in the store- 
rooms of, say, the museums at Poznan or 
Porto or Port Sunlight, there would also 
be a rush of takers, notebooks in hand. 
No nineteenth-cen.ury painting of red- 
cheeked, beer-drinking peasants, no nine- 
teenth-century marble of a depilated divin- 
ity is too trivial or too ignoble for our 
serious consideration. 

But when it comes to our own century, 
and especially to what is being painted and 
sculpted right now, the blinders fall into 
place. Pick up Art in America or Art News 
or The New York Times, and you will see 
what I mean. The short reviews and the 
long articles are familiar and respectable 
territory, and we all have learned to recog- 
nize and honor the names that are bandied 
about there, whether Alma-Tadema or Alice 
Aycock. But who on earth are those legions 
of artists in the ads who are never men- 
tioned in the texts yet who must have 
enough of a market to flourish alongside 
the only art we know? Were we visitors 
from another century, we might well con- 
sider a full-page colorplate in a periodical 
of 1979 to be a token of esteem; but if so, 
that would mean that we should be as 
aware of, say, Niska, Sassone, Guacci, or 
Andre Harvey as we are of Lichtenstein, 
Stella, Judd, or Heizer. If we wanted to ask 
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artists, from Rauschenberg to LeWitt, whom 

we accept in our historical pantheon. 
Why aren’t we more curious about all 

of this? What is this alien art world that 


about prices, we might discover that those 
commanded by LeRoy Neiman, Simbari, 
or Bernard Buffet would give pause to 
museum budgets able to take on those 


Fig. 1 Advertisement for 
Sassone exhibition. 


Fig. 2 Advertisement for 
Lekoy Neiman, Bucking 
Bronc, silkscreen. 


LEROY NEIMAN 





Knoedler Publishing, Inc., 19 East 70th Street, New York 10021 


Fig. 2 


silently penetrates the pages of our maga- 
zines and that is supported by the most 
well-heeled collectors and galleries from 
Palm Beach to Palma de Mallorca? If these 
unheard-of or unseen artists are the Bou- 
guereaus and the Leightons of our time, 
then shouldn't we ever-tolerant art histo- 
rians find out a little more about them? 
Even if it turns out that, as creators of pure 
art (whatever that may be), they are dull 
beyond recall, then perhaps some of the 
high-powered new methodologies applied 
to the nineteenth century, especially the 
tools of the social historian, might work 
wonders here. If we can ponder how this 
or that nineteenth-century painting reflects 
attitudes towards women or agricultural 
labor or exotic races or children, there 
seems no reason why the works hanging in 
those high-priced galleries that we never 
enter can’t be grist for the same kind of 
cultural historian’s mill. 

Recently, I visited the Glenbow Museum 
in Calgary, where I saw The Other Nine- 
teenth Century, a selection of painting 
and sculpture from the collection of Mr. 


and Mrs. Joseph Tanenbaum. The exhibi- 
tion ran the gamut of works by artists such 
as Meissonier, Gérôme, Henner, Falguière, 
and Dalou, artists who used to be at best 
neglected and at worst despised but who 
are now not only being scrupulously docu- 
mented but often loved and even venerated. 
A bright young curator there, Jeffrey Spald- 
ing, told me that he thought there should 
someday be a follow-up show called The 
Other Twentieth Century. He is right. But 
what a job! If we've begun to peer inside 
the other nineteenth century, we've barely 
scratched the surface of the other twentieth 
century. 

The show I'd like to see would require 
the kind of eye and mind that could discern 
that in the nineteenth century Boldini, Al- 
bert Moore, or Tissot were not just ‘‘aca- 
demics”’ but artists of exquisitely singular 
sensibilities, that Orchardson or Herkomer 
were not just storytelling hacks but artists 
who, among other things, could speak 
fascinating volumes about life in the later 
nineteenth century. Out there among you 
art historians, there must be many who 


have the stamina, the wit, the eye, and the 
historical intelligence to go through what 
must now be an even more staggering 
proliferation of unknown twentieth-century 
art than what has been left us from the 
nineteenth century. Already, some of the 
once-popular and then-ignored masters of 
the early twentieth century are looking 
alive and well (Sorolla, Blanche, Zorn, 
Zuloaga), and by now, there is hardly any 
once-neglected American artist of the 
interwar period (from Kenneth Hayes 
Miller to John Storrs) who isn’t being 
reassessed. But what about the last few 
decades? Will somebody please do a lot of 
looking and thinking and single out from 
all those glossy pages of our art magazines 
a museum anthology of works we would 
like to see, if only for our information as 
historians? Perhaps a good place to start 
would be a show of the ten highest-priced 
artists whom no right-thinking museum 
would ever consider exhibiting. Having 
shaken up so many pieties about acceptable 
and unacceptable art in the nineteenth 
century, shouldn't we give it a try for the 
art of our own time, if only to make sure 
that we've been right all along? End 
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Dr. Spock’s Generation: 
A Crystal Palace of Childhood 


Richard Martin is a professor of art 
history at the Fashion Institute of 
Technology and is Editor of Arts 
Magazine. 


Richard Martin 





Saint Paul notwithstanding, we do not cease 
to speak as children, to understand as 
children, or to think as children; nor do 
we put away childish things. We cherish 
childish things; we abide in them and grow 
in their transformations and comprehen- 
sions. Dr. Spock’s Generation is an exhi- 
bition honoring the collective and common 
childhood of one generation, addressing 
the impulses of early development, the 
cultural responses to imaginative and ar- 
tistic creation, and art as the fictive recon- 
stitution of childlike innocence. To look at 
the work of many young artists of the 
1970s is to see childish things transmogri- 
fied into the objects of art, the intuitions 
and obsessions of childhood rendered as 
the activities and abstractions of artists. 
Play becomes paradigm; activity becomes 
art. Dr. Spock's Generation is not, how- 
ever, a static examination of objects but a 
children’s museum turned inside out, a 
playground become Kunsthalle, with all 
the artists gathered together in the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim children’s playroom, 
art merged with toys, games, and objects. 
It is a recollective world, a personal kalei- 
doscope, a magical world, but also a mu- 
tual memory, common vision, and the 
magical inspiration that is the matrix of 
art. I share Toad’s persistently valiant ap- 
praisal in The Wind in the Willows, “Tm 
not sorry. And it wasn’t folly at all! It was 
simply glorious!” After all, I am of Dr. 
Spock’s generation; the artistic White Rab- 
bits and March Hares of these artists seem 
to be as much a part of me as of these 
artists. I am describing my Combray. 
Perhaps childhood is always the won- 
der-world’’ that Auden described, but no 
generation enjoyed a more self-conscious 
or more communal formation than that of 
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the 1940s and early 1950s. We were all 
there; and even in the most private com- 
munions of childhood, we were there to- 
gether. In 1942, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor’s publication /nfant Care 
was substantially revised for the first time 
in more than a decade. In 1946, Dr. Benja- 
min Spock’s Common Sense Book of Baby 
and Child Care (in subsequent editions, 
Baby and Child Care) was published and 
immediately became a standard reference 
in child care and parental guidance. These 
publications occasioned a fundamental 
shift, customarily described as “demand 
gratification” or “fun morality,” which is 
amply documented in the literature of the 
social sciences. The Spock generation grew 
up in affluence, affirmation, and affection, 
with scant reproach or restriction. As this 
generation achieved its artistic majority in 
the 1970s, the results of such a gratified, 
unrestricted childhood became a hallmark 
of our recent art. Balkanized in many 
different forms of manufacture and by 


deeply personal obsessions ranging from 
childish destruction of form to meretri- 
cious miniaturization and microconstruc- 
tion, the themes of childhood may consti- 
tute the primary vision of these young 
artists. 

Yet as both participant in and observer 
of Dr. Spock’s generation, I am probably 
of two minds about the childishness of the 
art I would like to see in this exhibition, 
just as | am perhaps of two minds about 
childishness itself. | want to be able to sort 
out the simple gratifications from the real 
needs; that, I suppose, I am as unable to 
do as anyone else of Dr. Spock’s genera- 
tion. The sham of pluralism has created a 
Mahagonny of the muses, wherein every- 
thing goes, anything is credible. We need 
to figure out which is child's play and 
which is homo ludens, | want to see 
baby-boom art of the 1970s in a framework 
more culturally and critically compelling 
than pluralism. Dr. Spock's Generation 
will show what my generation has in com- 
mon, whether it is Combray or just cliché. 

The exhibition comprises: (a) doll 
houses, miniature buildings, and their 
furnishings; (b) building blocks and mi- 
croconstructions, most often executed with 
some site-specific qualifications of an in- 
terior space; (c) stamp collections; (d) 
puppets and marionettes; and (e) picture- 
book and cognate narratives—in short, 
all the intimate artifacts of childhood from 
the 1940s and early 1950s. If subsequent 
generations were to be nurtured by Romp- 
er Room,” “Sesame Stret,” and their suite, 
the imaginative matrix of this generation is 
largely anterior to television. A last genera- 
tion, its creative intuitions may eventually 
have been confirmed by “Kukla, Fran, and 
Ollie” and the denizens of Doodyville, but 


Fig. 1 Michael Hurson. 
Study for Portrait of 
Robert Pincus-Witten, 
1976, crayon on vellum. 
(courtesy Paula Cooper 
Gallery, New York). 





Fig. 2 Jonathan 
Borofsky. View of 
installation showing 
detail of running men. 
1979. Portland Cenrr 
Jor the Visual Arts. 
Portland. Oregon. 
(courtesy Paula Cooper 
Gallery, New York). 


Fig. 3 Donna Denne, 
Two Stories with Porca 
(for Robert Cobuzio) 
1977 —79. wood. 
Masonite. glass. and 
other materials. 
(courtesy Holly Solomon 
Gallery. New York). 


Fig. 4 Cletus Johnsor. 
Oasis, 1979. 





Fig. 3 


its Wonderland had already been staked 
out in the terrain of mind and object, a 
geography of the imagination unspoiled by 
the interpolations of television. 

The guests and active participants in 
this Wonderland party and exhibition in- 
clude: Carol Anthony (b. 1943), Alice Ay- 
cock (b. 1946), Jon Borofsky (b. 1942), 
Roger Brown (b. 1941), Kathy Calderwood 
(b. 1946), Christin Couture (b. 1951), 
Donna Dennis (b. 1942), Donald Evans 








(1945-77), David Gilhooly (b. 1943), 
Michael Hurson (b. 1941), Neil Jenney (b. 
1945), Cletus Johnson (b. 1941, Gordon 
Matta-Clark (1945-78), Harold Olejarz 
(b. 1952), Lucian Octavius Pompili (b. 
1942), Mel Rubin (b. 1948), Joel Shapiro 
(b. 1941), Charles Simonds (b. 1945), M. 
Louise Stanley (b. 1942), William Wegman 
(b. 1943), Roger Welch (b. 1946), and 
Margaret Wharton (b. 1943). Of course, 
while all these “children” are down on the 


floor making their houses, stamps, fantasy 
drawings, pop-up books, and blocks, avun- 
cular chaperones will also be present, 
most notably Joseph Cornell, Jasper Johns, 
and May Wilson. Other guests at the party, 
the brothers and sisters who do not, for 
reasons of chronology, belong to Dr. 
Spock’s generation, include Scott Burton, 
Steve Gianakos, Dotty Attie, and John 
Willenbecher. 

The setting for the exhibition is the 
children’s playroom of the Marlborough- 
Blenheim in Atlantic City (demolished 4 
January 1979), a kiddie cosmos of toys, 
games, dolls and doll houses, miniature 
tea tables and settings, constructions of 
Lincoln Logs and Erector sets, fabric fel- 
lowships of stuffed animals as big as or 
bigger than children (Nancy Graves, Deb- 
orah Butterfield), rocking horses, and all 
the other instruments of childhood enjoyed 
without educational conceits or social 
restraints. 

Thus, Dr. Spock’s Generation is as 





Fig. 4 


much a free-flowing children’s birthday 
party as an exhibition. I want to see what 
my generation is doing with the greatest 
cultural resource that we share: childhood. 
I want to be back there in recovery and 
discovery, within a wondrous workshop, 
an elfin atelier, where artists work with 
their hands. Like all who look back into 
childhood and use recollection, I want to 
be like Proust's ideal of “un être extra- 
temporel,” seeking a past and seeing a 
future. I want to see the art of this emergent 
generation more acutely, perhaps even to 
see myself better. That is what crystal pal- 
aces are for. End 
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American Art of the 
Past Twenty Years: 

A Wonderful Potpourri of 
Styles and Sources 


Benny Andrews teaches at Queens 
College and is co-chairman of the 
Black Emergency Cultural 
Coalition. 


I would like to see an exhibition of Amer- 
ican art covering the past twenty years that 
showed the great diversity and interests of 
this country’s artists. The goal of this exhi- 
bition would be to share the artists’ expe- 
riences, visions, and dreams with the pub- 
lic. In order for that to happen, all the 
present day powers in the art world would 
have to be excluded from the entire orga- 
nization and selection processes. In fact, 
I'd favor sending curators, art dealers, art 
historians, and other experts on a cruise 
around the world, allowing them to return 
to this country only on the opening night of 
the exhibition. 

The exhibition would take place all 
over America. While I'd like to see certain 
artists selected as representatives of certain 
styles, a great deal of emphasis would be 
placed on the areas of American life in 
which the ideas for those styles originated. 
Here’s how I'd like to see artists matched 
up with sites and influences. 


Hardedge and Minimal Artists would 
be shown in this exhibition together with 
works by cabinet- and cratemakers, neon 
signs, and poles and planks from lumber 
yards. Also, there would be interiors of 
deserted warehouses and vacant lots. 


Pop Artists would be represented by, 
say, Warhol and Oldenburg, but more im- 
portant would be recreations of A&P super- 
markets, hardware stores, and a General 
Motors showroom with the latest model 
cars displayed. 


Realist Artists like Raphael Soyer, Pearl- 
stein, and Jack Beal would have their works 
exhibited in the midst of naked models 
just lounging about on multicolored mat- 
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Fig. 1 
tresses, tugging at their hair and yawning. 


Earth Artists, needless to say, would be 
represented amid plenty of dirt, most par- 
ticularly by huge holes dug in the ground 
for skyscrapers. Robert Smithson’s Spiral 
Jetty would be dredged up from the Great 
Salt Lake in Utah. I'm not limiting this 
section of the show just to earth; rock 
artists would be represented in the moun- 
tains, grass artists next to pastures, and so 
on. 


Black Artists, including Raymond Saund- 
ers, Betye Saar (Fig. 1), and many others, 
would have their work exhibited in com- 
plete sections of Black neighborhoods from 
Boston—Dana Chandler's murals from up 
there would be great (Fig.2)—Chicago, 
and Detroit. The dogs of Alabama, uniforms 
of the Highway Patrol, and ropes and tar 
from the collection of the Ku Klux Klan 
would also be included. The exhibition 
wouldn't stop with those horrors; the fine 
works of abstract artists such as Ed Clark 
(Fig.3) and Mel Edwards would be shown 
in depth to indicate the full range of Black 
expression. 


War Protesters, or whatever you'd call 
the artists who tried so hard to involve 
themselves with the fight to stop the Viet- 
nam War, would be represented by artists 
like Rudolf Baranik—his Napalm Elegy 
21 (Fig.4) would be a good example— 
and Carl Andre (showing that artists who 
work non-objectively or conceptually can 
also reveal social consciousness). Along- 
side these works would be sites showing 
burning foliage, napalm bombs, and other 
remnants of war. Visits to veterans’ hospi- 
tals would be a must. 


Women Artists would occupy a little 
white cottage with a white picket fence 
around it and steaming hot apple pies 
cooling in the window. This setting would 
emphasize the stereotype that women art- 
ists have had to break away from in order 
to gain the opportunity to use welding 
tools, live in lofts, wear baggy unattractive 
clothing, and compete with their male 
counterparts. | would like to see all women 
and black artists exhibited in the finest 
places in order to begin to make up for all 


Benny Andrews 


Fig. 1 Betye Saar. Indigo 
Mercy, 1975, mixed 
mediums. 


Fig. 2 Dana Chandler, 
Knowiedge Is Power, 
1972. mural in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. 


Fig. 3 Ed Clark, Black 
White-and Brown, 7971, 
acrylic on canvas. 
Collection Ornette 
Coleman. 


Fig. 4 Rudolf Baranik, 
Napalm Elegy 21, 1972. 
oil on canvas. New York. 
Lerner-Heller Gallery 





Fig. 4 


Fig. 3 





the years of discrimination. Artists like 
Alice Neel would lead the exhibition parade 
throughout America. 


New Masters are avery important group, 
proof that in art nothing is ever done with 
or finished. In fact, New Masters have set 
the best example of the value of recycling 
old commodities. Especially in America, 
the land of other people's things and ideas, 
it would be great to exhibit artists like 
George Deem (Fig.5), who works over 
earlier painters like Vermeer. 


Video and Mixed-Medium Artists 
would be represented not only by individual 
artists using these mediums but also, quite 
naturally, by CBS, NBC, ABC, and the like. 


In this great nation-wide exhibition, a large 
area would be set aside for Emerging 
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Young Artists, recent graduates of art 
schools and universities, who for the first 
time have had living, working artists visiting 
and lecturing to them about the real world 
out there. These artists, it is hoped, would 
show an openness and adventurousness. 
Included in this group might be James 
Greene, Manuel Hughes, Nene Humphrey 
—her Mountain/Cloud would be a good 
example of the use of contemporary mate- 
rials such as Styrofoam (Fig.6)—and 
Michael Kendell. There would be no at- 
tempt to categorize this group, just to let 
them show their work, surrounded by 
rock concerts, t-shirts, junk food, televi- 
sion, and blue jeans, mostly torn. 

That's my kind of dream exhibition. It 
would be great to be there on opening 
night with all the people of America. I’m 
sure that many of us would leave the 
exhibition feeling exhilarated and having a 
new sense of hope for art. My dream 
exhibition would be America doing what 
America should do best; that is, being 
democratic and artistic at the same time. 
Of course, many experts would say that’s 
impossible, but in my dreams of what 
America can be, nothing is impossible. 

End 
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Fig. 5 George Deem, 


Vermeer Interior, 7976, 
oil on canvas. 


Fig. 6 Nene Humphrey, 
Mountain/Cloud, 7979, 
Styrofoam, cotton, latex, 
and hamboo. 


“11 Post-Masculine Art: 
Women Artists 1970-1980 


Lawrence Alloway, professor at 
$.U.N.Y., Stony Brook, is art critic of 
The Nation and co-editor of the new 
magazine Art Criticism. 





Fig. 1 Eileen Spikol, 
Flashes, 7978, 
polychromed plaster, 
8x38 x 16". (courtesy 
Soho 20 Gallery, 

New York). 


Subject: An exhibition of women’s art 
Time: Fall 1981 

Place: The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York; first floor exhibition galleries, in- 
cluding foyer and sculpture garden 


The exhibition is conceived as a multi-style 
cross-section of post-masculine art. It will 
cover representational painting, abstract 
art (including pattern painting), Process 
art, Conceptual art, outdoor and indoor 
sculpture (the latter including fiber works), 
video art, and performance. After a vigor- 
ous start, the feminist movement has 
lagged, and this exhibition is conceived as 
a corrective. Women’s art has a large 
audience, comprised in part of wary male 
artists; but few collectors, curators, re- 
spected galleries, or critics are involved. 


Title: Women Artists 1970-1980. This is 
an accurate description of the subject of 
the exhibition and has the advantage of 
being a close verbal echo of the Los Angeles 
County Musuem’s successful Women Ar- 
tists 1550-1950. The present show can 
benefit from the interest generated by that 
distinguished exhibition; museum sched- 
ules are rich in the repetition of successes 
with marginal differentiation. 


Criterion of Selection: The organizer 
plans to demonstrate the competence of 
women artists. The exhibition therefore 
will include no consolatory selection of 
artists whose performance is arguably 
amateur, no matter how many redeeming 
autobiographical or biotic allusions their 
art may Carry. 


Advisory Committee: Blythe Bohnen 
(formerly A.I.R. Gallery), Audrey Flack 





Fig. 1 


(unaffiliated), Shirley Gorelick (Soho 20 
Gallery), Rosemary Mayer (formerly 
A.I.R.), Howardena Pindell (formerly 
A.I.R.), Lucy Sallick (Soho 20), Carolee 
Schneeman (unaffiliated), Marjorie Strider 
(unaffiliated), Hannah Wilke (unaffiliated). 


Guest Curator: A male, the writer of this 
proposal. Since the exhibition is imaginary, 
I can assure the trustees of The Museum of 
Modern Art that community leaders and 
women’s organizations have agreed to a 
moratorium on demonstrations and pro- 
tests for the duration of the exhibition. 


Host Institution: The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art is awarded this exhibition not 
merely to penalize an exceptionally con- 
servative curatorial staff but for tactical 


reasons as well. It is the institution that 
other museums watch most closely. Thus, 
this kind of show might well be emulated 
by other institutions, such as the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis, the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Modern Art, and the Art 
Institute of Chicago (where it is anticipated 
that the show would take the form of an 
exhibition of male artists). The Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum was considered 
for this exhibition because of its remark- 
able internal space, but it was reluctantly 
passed over because its influence on other 
institutions is marginal. 


Catalog: The following is a partial list of 
possible contributors. 

Lawrence Alloway: “Women Artists in 
the Information Network” 
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April Kingsley: ‘‘Pre-Feminist Artists of 
the 1960s” 

Alessandra Comini: “Hermaphrodite 
Brides and the Scholar Artist” 

Carol Duncan: “Arshille Gorky and Uni- 
sex—aA New View of Biomorphism” 

Author being sought who is capable of 
carrying the subject of central imagery 
beyond the primitive level of present dis- 
cussions. 

Cindy Nemser and Ellen Lubell: ‘The 
View from Brooklyn—Reminiscences of 
the editors of the Feminist Art Journal 
and Womanart” 

Robert Rosenblum: “The Scream, from 
Edvard Munch to Judy Chicago” 

The catalog will depart from the format 
of that for Women Artists 1550-1950 and 
will follow the Museum's own design style 
in order to maximize the artists’ association 
with that institution. 


Education: Attendance is expected to be 
high, not as high as the exceptional crowds 
at a certain retrospective but far in excess 
of those at the Frank Stella exhibition in 
1970. A typical educational support system 
will accompany the exhibition: a photo- 
graphic orientation room by Bibi Lenchek; 
special school tours for young women 
arranged by Harmony Hammond; and 
three sets of slides available for purchase: 
“The Center Will Hold,” “Peripheral Ob- 
jects: Still Life and the Women’s Move- 
ment,” and “The Wonderful World of Alice 
Neel.” 


Covert Purpose: The exhibition will in- 
clude a large number of artists affiliated 
with cooperative galleries. Women’s co- 
ops from coast to coast and those mixed 
gender co-ops in which women outnumber 
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Fig. 2 Marion Lerner 
Levine, Still Life against 
White Chest, 7978, oil, 
40 x 30°. (courtesy 
Prince Street Gallery 
New York). 


Fig. 3 Mary Grigoriadis, 
Sierra, 1976, oil and 
acrylic on linen, 

66 x 66°. Collection Mr. 
and Mrs. Dan Haymen 
(courtesy ALR. Gallery, 
New York). 


Fig. 4 Mary Ann 
Unger, Bench Marks. 
1977. iron, 18 units 
each 42.x 21x19" 


men by at least two to one will be drawn 
upon. Thus a group of artists virtually 
unknown to the established art world will 
be inserted into the collector-oriented 
milieu of museums. It is expected that 
collectors, once these artists have received 
the cachet of The Museum of Modern Art, 
will compete to acquire the works. 


Alternative Proposal: in view of emerg- 
ing social and artistic patterns in the art 
world, it might be more fitting to found a 
Kunsthalle to accommodate the exhibition. 
In Europe a Kunsthalle is a permanent 
gallery for temporary exhibitions. In this 
country, it could house newly created 
shows like the one proposed here or shows 
originated by out-of-town institutions that 
are kept out of New York by curatorial 
chauvinism. 

The Kunsthalle would be directed by a 
committee including John Perreault (Pres- 
ident, American Section, International As- 
sociation of Art Critics), Alanna Heiss (Ex- 
ecutive Director, Institute for Art and Urban 
Resources), and representatives nominated 
by the Organization for Independent Artists, 
the Women’s Caucus for Art, and the Col- 
lege Art Association. End 
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Charles C. Eldredge, 
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Romantics to Rodin, 
Expansion to Synthesis 


The exhibition The Romantics to Rodin: 
French Nineteenth-Century Sculpture 
from North American Collections, orga- 
nized by Peter Fusco and H. W. Janson for 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, is 
art-historically self-conscious. Not only 
does it avowedly aim to reveal the impor- 
tance of nineteenth-century French sculp- 
ture to the general public and to art histo- 
rians alike, but it does so in preparation 
for a synthetic history of the period that 
has yet to be written: “the thrust of the 
exhibition is an expansive one; we have 
tried to point up the variety of styles, 
themes, techniques, and socio-political 
functions of sculpture in nineteenth-cen- 
tury France. This seemed a necessary pre- 
lude to the writing of a much needed 
synthetic art history of the period.” 

This comment by Curator Fusco in the 
catalog preface suggests that the exhibition 
is seen by its organizers as transitional 
between a number of smaller shows in the 
1970s that either surveyed the period or 
made technical exploration and the even- 
tual publication of a history that will re- 
dress the dominance of painting in most 
overviews of nineteenth-century French art. 
This statement of purpose is important, for 
it explains the emphasis of the show on a 
multiplicity of artists, images, types, and 
mediums, an emphasis that results in a 
plethora of visual information that is both 
extraordinarily rich and potentially con- 
fusing. 

The exhibition consists of 219 works by 
sixty artists. Most of the sculptures are 
bronzes, owing to their availability for loan 
as well as to the popularity of that medium 
in the nineteenth century. Terra-cottas, 
marbles, silver statuettes, mixed-medium 
objects, and a wooden “photo-sculpture” 
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also are included, as are a number of 
drawings, prints, and paintings as collat- 
eral material. Better-known artists such as 
Barye, Carpeaux, Dalou, David d'Angers, 
Rodin, and Rude are explored in depth, as 
are some artists who are probably unfa- 
miliar to all but the specialist: Barrias, 
Carrier-Belleuse, Clésinger, Dubois, Fal- 
guiere, Frémiet, Pradier, and Préault. While 
the artistic personalities of these figures 
begin to emerge in the exhibition and 
catalog, this is not true of a host of others 
who are represented by only one or two 
pieces. 

Scale is diversified. Works range in size 
from Frémiet’s Bear Cub Hunter, which is 
seven and a half feet tall, to small medal- 
lions and statuettes, such as Barye’s animal 
pieces, that were produced as surtouts de 
table. This variety of scale is direct evidence 
of the period’s extraordinary use of tech- 
nology to enlarge or reduce the size of a 
given image in numerous commercial edi- 
tions. The multiplicity of types of sculpture 





Fig. 1 


is related to the insistence on individuality 
and the honoring of genius, to the rapidly 
changing governments that tended to use 
sculpture for their various political pur- 
poses, and to the enormous expansion of 
patronage by the bourgeoisie in nineteenth- 
century France. 

The exhibition organizers chose to ex- 
plore the multifarious nature of sculpture 
in France between circa 1830 and 1900, a 
period of great diversity and constant 
change, and to do so in an “expansive” 
rather than “synthetic” context, using more 
than 200 objects. How do they present 
their material in a manner that does not 
overwhelm the spectator at the exhibition 
or the reader of the catalog? How do they 


make comprehensible the relation of ob- 
ject to object within the overall chronology 
of the material and history of the period? 
How does the installation overcome jarring 
differences in scale, and how does it 
respect the three-dimensionality of the 
objects? 

I stress the special problems of The 
Romantics to Rodin because the installa- 
tion in Los Angeles—the only showing at 
this writing—so brilliantly solved these 
problems, whereas the catalog did not. 
This discrepancy reveals some fundamen- 
tal questions about the purposes and in- 
terrelations of exhibitions and their ac- 
companying catalogs that exhibition or- 
ganizers and funding agencies too seldom 
acknowledge. 

In Los Angeles, the works were installed 
in a single large hall; the smaller sculptures 
were arranged on a nearly continuous and 
relatively deep banquette, which was placed 
along the walls and which articulated the 
space at regular intervals by extending at 


right angles into the room (Fig. 1). In 
addition, a number of free-standing pieces 
were grouped on contiguous pedestals with 
the largest works on separate pedestals. 
Only these pieces and those on the sections 
of the banquette that protruded into the 
room could be viewed from all sides. This 
disadvantage was more than offset by the 
fact that the openness of the installation 
allowed the viewer to see many works at 
one time and from many different angles. 
Both compartmentalization and a forest of 
pedestals were avoided. 

Although not a dramatic nor an elegant 
installation (characteristics that, to judge 
from comments of many visitors, have 
come to be expected), it was ultimately 


Fig. 1 Installation view 
of The Romantics to 
Rodin, Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. 
Frances and Armand 
Hammer Wing. 
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Fig. 2 Auguste Rodin, 
Call to Arms, 7878, 
bronze, 44/2" h. Chapel 
Hill, University of North 
Carolina, Ackland Art 
Museum. 


Fig. 3 Marius-Jean- 
Antonin Mercié, Gloria 
Victis, after 1874, 
bronze, 29” h. Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Gift of 
Robert Hayes Gries. 
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intelligent and ably served the art-historical 
purposes of the show. By insisting on a 
general chronological sequence and by 
arranging the works of art on the ban- 
quette so that they tended to inform each 
other within discrete groupings, those who 
installed the exhibition were able to sug- 
gest new interrelations and to provide in- 
sights to the spectator. The groupings were 
by type (literary themes, the nude), by 
iconography (Joan of Arc, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Icarus), by historical segments of the 
period (works related to Napoleon III), 
and by pose (the seated figure, which also 
included a subsegment on the mother and 
child theme), to name but a few. This is 
not to suggest that the installation demon- 
strated a rigidity, for the groupings were 
adjusted to avoid disquieting juxtapositions 
of scale and to elucidate particular stylistic, 
historical, or technical points. For example, 
the placement of Rodin’s Call to Arms 
(Fig. 2) and Bellona in the midst of other 
more traditional and successful political 
monuments of the 1870s—Bartholdi’s 
Lion of Belfort, Falguiére’s Allegory of 
Defense, and Mercié’s Gloria Victus! 
(Fig. 3)— illustrated the essential differ- 
ence between the vision of Rodin and that 
of his contemporaries. The grouping also 
demonstrated the influence of his contem- 
poraries on Rodin, thereby placing him in 
a new and enlarged context. In a way this 
was as informative as the catalog entries 
with their quotes from the master and 
from contemporary critics (see especially 
cat. nos. 192 and 193). The exhibition 
permitted insights by judicious groupings 
of sculptures, whereas in the catalog, which 
was arranged alphabetically by artist, these 


works were widely separated. 

The exhibition was enhanced by several 
text panels; by a short handout that pro- 
vided a historical overview; by a series of 
lectures by contributors to the catalog that 
was jointly sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, The J. Paul Getty 
Museum, and the School of Fine Arts of the 
University of Southern California; by sev- 
eral tours conducted by Peter Fusco; by 
daily lecture tours; and by the availability 
of a recorded talk on the exhibition. Thus, 
the general public could readily gain a 
basic and comprehensive understanding 
of French nineteenth-century sculpture in 
all its richness and complexities without 
ever reading the catalog. 

The catalog is a weighty volume with 
essays by leading scholars in the field. In 
addition to Fusco and Janson, contributors 
include Ruth Butler, June E. Hargrove, 
James Holderbaum, John M. Hunisak, Fred 
Licht, and Anne M. Wagner. Even though 
the catalog was sent to all of the museum's 
approximately 45,000 members, one won- 
ders whether many of them actually read it 
before (or after) the exhibition, much less 
carried it through the show as a guide. 
Reading the catalog is a major undertak- 
ing; the book is 368 pages long, with 100 
pages devoted to the eight documented 
essays. The essays are followed by an al- 
phabetical listing of the artists, which in- 
cludes basic biographies and learned dis- 
cussions of the individual objects, complete 
with footnotes and bibliography. The cata- 
log can be mined for years by scholars and 
students of the period; yet, one must seri- 
ously question its practical, immediate re- 
lation to the exhibition, especially when 
eighty per cent of the press run was sent to 
the general public. 

The catalog, which was published in 
association with George Braziller, Inc., 
serves neither the general public nor the 
scholarly community as it should. Most of 
the essays assume too much specialized 
knowledge for them to be readily accessible 
to the uninitiated, and yet they remain too 
dedicated to a general audience to make a 
scholarly contribution. While numerous 
cross-references are made to objects in 
the show, following these references 
through to the catalog entries, and follow- 
ing additional cross-references among the 
catalog entries themselves is tedious and 
often less than rewarding. In the last analy- 
sis the material in the exhibition is limited 
by the realities of the loan process and 
hence does not always elucidate points in 
the essays as precisely as the reader might 
wish. (It was felt that most aspects of the 
period could be represented in the show: 
for, from this period of wide-spread repli- 
cation, smaller versions would be available 
when the original monuments were not.) 

Sometimes exhibition catalogs have 
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served as important catalysts for further 
scholarship; those from the Carracci exhi- 
bition in Bologna (Palazzo dell’ Archigin- 
nasio, 1956) and the Poussin exhibition in 
Paris (Louvre, 1960) are but two cases in 
point. In other instances catalogs have 
served as guidebooks for the general pub- 
lic; that for the Nineteenth Century French 
Sculpture exhibition in Louisville (J.B. 
Speed Art Museum, 1971) is a particularly 
apt example. The Romantics to Rodin cat- 
alog, however, lacked consistency of pur- 
pose; something went wrong. Yet, like the 
exhibition itself, the perceptions that inform 
its Organization are extremely intelligent. 

Weaknesses in the design and produc- 
tion of the catalog compromise its useful- 
ness. The illustrations seem to be printed 
very dark, as if correlating to the density of 
the bronzes, thereby washing out the lighter 
illustrations of sculpture in other medi- 
ums. Further, since all the pages are laid 
out according to a grid that is determined 
by the width of a single column on a 
three-column page, many of the illustra- 
tions tend to be reduced to a size that 
makes them almost illegible. This illegibil- 
ity is exacerbated by an unhappy cropping 
of the illustrations, especially those at the 
corners of pages. 

In a way, the failings of the catalog were 
inevitable, given the mixed, scholarly and 
populist purposes and the art-historical 
self-consciousness of the organizers of the 
exhibition and given the realities of a sup- 
port system in the public sector—a County 
Museum and a National Endowment. Since 
public sponsorship is not unique to The 
Romantics to Rodin, perhaps both the 
purposes and interrelations of exhibitions 
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and exhibition catalogs need fundamental 
rethinking. 

While an exhibition can simultaneously 
serve the general public and the scholarly 
community in that both can benefit from 
the juxtaposition of original works of art, 
the accompanying catalog cannot serve 
both audiences satisfactorily. Several pub- 
lications should be produced. One should 
synthesize and explicate the material, mak- 
ing it intellectually accessible to the general 
public; another should document the ma- 
terial, define the art-historical problems, 
and act as a catalyst for further scholar- 
ship. In addition, a conference could be 
held on subjects raised by the exhibition 
and its accompanying scholarly catalog; 
the papers presented at the conference 
could in turn be published. My proposal 
takes into consideration a number of 
“givens” in the exhibition-catalog process: 
that the audience is not homogeneous; 
that the bringing together of original works 
of art supplies evidence that should be 
available before, rather than after, the 
formal scholarly activities have been 
brought to a close; that catalogs have long 
lives that are quite separate from their 
exhibitions even though some also serve 
as guides to those exhibitions. These ideas 
should become part of an informal agenda 
and be discussed by museums and funding 
agencies alike. 

What is suggested is expensive and in- 
tricate. Yet it would produce results pro- 
claimed for, but seldom achieved in, cur- 
rent practice. This is, admittedly, an ideal- 
istic stance. In view of the extraordinary 
amount of energy, expense, and risk to the 
objects in bringing them together for loan 
exhibitions, however, the suggestions are 
not unreasonable. One only wishes that an 
undertaking of the scope just described 
had been possible for Fusco and Janson 
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when planning 7he Romantics to Rodin 
catalog. Given the intelligence that informed 
all aspects of their enterprise, one suspects 
that a set of extraordinary and seminal 
publications could have been produced 
that would have brought an understanding 
of and appreciation for nineteenth-century 
French sculpture to a wide spectrum of the 
public. 

Following the showing in Los Angeles, 
The Romantics to Rodin will be seen 
at The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, June 
25—September 21; at The Detroit Institute 
of Arts, October 27, 1980—January 4, 1981; 
and at the Indianapolis Museum of Art, 
February 22-April 29, 1981. 


Stephen E. Ostrow, School of 
Fine Arts, University of Southern 
California 


Exxon at the Guggenheim 


The recent exhibition at the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, British Art Now: 
An American Perspective; 1980 Exxon 
International Exhibition, was both attrac- 
tive and troubling. What was in fact a 
modest and highly personal selection of 
work by young British artists was distorted 
by its title and presentation so as to raise 
false expectations, leaving the visitor disap- 
pointed and somewhat confused. British 
Art Now was billed as the 7980 Exxon 
International Exhibition, a designation 
that in itself seems to imply an effort on the 
global scale of the Olympic games. The 
first part of the exhibition title is no more 
reassuring: British Art Now similarly sug- 
gests a survey exhibition of encyclopedic 
range. It was, therefore, somewhat surpris- 
ing to find that only eight artists are repre- 
sented in the show—three painters, three 
sculptors, and two more difficult to cate- 
gorize. Only slowly did the exhibition's 
true scope make itself clear. We were 
neither to be overwhelmed nor to be given 
the implicitly promised overview of con- 
temporary British art. 

Why did the Guggenheim Museum 
choose to confuse and mislead us in this 
manner? The blame, I think, is attributable 
to what might be dubbed the blockbuster 
phenomenon. Since the mid-1960s, when 
the Metropolitan Museum began to mer- 
chandise its exhibitions like soap powder, 
every museum exhibition has had to be 
bigger, more lavish, and more spectacular 
than the one before. Like so much else, art 
exhibitions have been the victims of infla- 
tion. Both specific exhibition costs and 
general museum operating expenses have 
begun to strain the budgets of even the 
wealthiest institutions. The admissions and 
gift-shop income generated by the crowds 


Fig. 4 Jean-Jacques 
Feuchere, Satan. 
modeled ca. 1833. cast 
1850. bronze. 31° b. Los 
Angeles County Museum 
of Art, Purchased with 


funds donated by the 


Times Mirror 
Foundation. 


Fig. 5 Pierre-Eugene- 
Emile Hebert, Et 
Toujours et jamais, 7859, 
bronze, 59° h. Lawrence, 
The University of Kansas, 
Helen Foresman Spencer 
Museum of Art. 





Fig. 6 David Nash, 
Three Clams on a Rack 
1979. beech and oak. 
33" bx 62" w 
Collection the artist 


Fig 7 Nicholas Pope, 

Apple Pile, 7979, apple 

wood, 35° h. Courtesy 

Anthony Stokes Gallery, 
~ London. 


rushing to see the latest blockbuster has 
become an important factor in museum 
solvency. The attraction of large crowds 
and the production of reams of interpre- 
tive material” to make the public’s visit 
more meaningful have been high priorities 
with American museums for the last fifteen 
years. While one has no quarrel with mak- 
ing art more available and more intelligible 
to more people, one can’t help but feel 
that the single-minded pursuit of these 
goals has made the organization of a mod- 
est exhibition, one that simply presents 
interesting work in a thoughtful and ele- 
gant way, an unattractive undertaking. 
When such exhibitions are produced, and 
the present Guggenheim show is essentially 
of this type, they must be dressed up with 
overblown titles and aggressive publicity 
Campaigns. 

With the entry of major corporations 
into the field of cultural funding the situa- 
tion becomes even more complex. Busi- 
ness support of the arts would seem to 
offer benefits to all concerned: museums 


cluded in the title of an exhibition. The 
Exxon presence at the Guggenheim was 
further reinforced: each visitor was handed 
an offprint from the Exxon corporate mag- 
azine touting the firm’s sponsorship of the 
exhibition and providing some glossy “hu- 
man interest” background on Curator 
Diane Waldman’s travels while selecting 
the show. Somewhere along the way the 
art gets lost. 

Demanding donors are nothing new in 
the museum world, but why would an 
institution that would no doubt refuse to 
put on the /980 John Doe International 
Exhibition (with handouts describing Mr. 
Doe’s philanthropic activities provided to 
visitors) do so for a corporation?The trend 
seems Ominous indeed: a movement from 
Support to participation. Although in the 
present case one feels confident of the 
curatorial integrity of the exhibition, is it 
so large a step from sending a photog- 
rapher and writer along with a curator as 
she selects a show to sending an “adviser”? 
One does not like to appear alarmist, and 
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receive desperately needed funds to pres- 
ent exhibitions to an eager public, and 
businesses receive welcome tax advantages 
and favorable publicity for their public- 
spirited donations. Such opportunities to 
polish their public images exert strong 
appeal, especially to the oil industry. In 
return for contributions received, the mu- 
seum, public television station, symphony 
orchestra, or whatever, undertakes to men- 
tion at every legally and ethically possible 
moment the name of its civic-minded cor- 
porate sponsor. This would appear to be a 
balanced and workable system. Some cor- 
porate sponsors, however, seem recently 
to be demanding ever-greater public atten- 
tion for their altruism. Notices of gratitude 
for corporate support that are posted in 
museum exhibitions have grown in size 
from modest labels to wall-size proclama- 
tions; the names of corporate sponsors 
have moved outside the galleries to be 
emblazoned on banners and on billboards 
and have appeared in magazine and news- 
paper advertisements as well. The present 
instance, however, is among the first in 
which a corporation’s name has been in- 


museum funds are certainly tight—but 
when does one cross the line from chari- 
table sponsorship to plain old commercial 
advertising? At what point does artistic and 
scholarly impartiality become compro 
mised? Radio and television stations are 
fortunate, in some ways, to be subject to 
FCC regulations covering just such prob- 
lems. The museum profession is not so 
well protected. In the present exhibition it 
is difficult indeed to look beyond the cor- 
porate ballyhoo to the show’s actual nature. 

British Art Now is the direct descendant 
of the old Guggenheim International exhi- 
bitions presented between 1956 and 1971. 
The Guggenheim abandoned encyclopedic 
international shows in 1972 (has a survey 
exhibition ever received a favorable re- 
view?) after mounting the more narrowly 
focused Amsterdam-Paris-Dusseldorf. 
British Art Now is a part of the ongoing 
series of exhibitions of young talent work- 
ing abroad. Since 1972 these exhibitions 
have been selected by a single individual 
and therefore have reflected a personal 
point of view. Under Exxon sponsorship 
such international exhibitions will alternate 


with shows featuring young American art- 
ists. It is worth noting that current funding 
enables the museum to acquire a work for 
its permanent collection by each artist 
exhibited in these shows. 

The general level of quality in the British 
Art Now exhibition is fairly high if not 
overwhelming, the sculpture being partic- 
ularly strong. And the show does seem to 
have been chosen with a kind of unity and 
balance of vision. David Nash has been 
deeply affected by the countryside of north- 
west Wales where he lives. Exploiting the 
color, texture, and form of indigenous 
woods, Nash combines natural shapes into 
towers, ‘‘tables,”’ ladders, and other con- 
figurations, which are abstractly quite beau- 
tiful and at times anthropomorphically 
disquieting (Fig. 6). There is an element 
of suppressed violence in the split logs, 
pegged joints, and twine-bound branches 
that links Nash's work with the Surrealist 
tradition and that provides an added psy- 
chological resonance. Because they so 
strongly evoke the cold, gray, misty hills of 
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Wales, Nash’s pieces exist somewhat un- 
easily on Frank Lloyd Wright's ramp, and 
one finds oneself trying to imagine them in 
an outdoor setting where their impact 
would be quite different. With the exception 
of the impressive Elephant Passing the 
Window, Nash’s simpler works are most 
successful. Wall Leaner—A Lazy Log is a 
nicely balanced composition that beauti- 
fully exploits the texture and grain of its 
material. The very gentle and poignant 
Cuddling Branches seems both to be a 
part of the long British tradition of senti- 
mental narrative and to recall the extraor- 
dinary forest tableau of the Finnish sculptor 
Olavi Lanu. Nash’s larger Conceptual/Pro- 
cess works, such as Wooden Boulder or 
Fletched Over Ash, are a bit self-conscious 
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by comparison. 

Nicholas Pope’s hewn wood and stone 
pieces are by far the most elegant produc- 
tions in the show (Fig. 7). Quiet, contem- 
plative, with subtle formal shifts and tilts 
and carefully contrasted surface textures, 
these are, to use Waldman’s term, “‘classi- 
cal” works. Why were they placed next to 
Hugh O’Donnell’s large and aggressive 
paintings where they were so easily over- 
whelmed? 

Keith Milow constructs familiar and 
evocative forms out of wood or concrete 
and then cuts, paints, and restructures 
them in two and three dimensions so as 
partially to deny the unity of their overall 
shape (Fig. 8). The result is a tense 
dialogue between traditional symbolism 
and geometric abstraction. The dull time- 
less quality of the surface of many of his 
pieces further removes them from a speci- 
fic time and place. In Cenotaph #3 two 
powerfully compact Cor-Ten steel forms 
face each other from the side walls of one 
of the museum's bays. By themselves the 
forms suggest simultaneously the mystery 
of ancient burial sites and the slick phallic 
quality of Art Deco skyscrapers (love and 
death?). Installed opposite each other, the 
cenotaphs become electric conductors, 
filling their space with almost palpable 
energy. 

The three painters in the exhibition 
show considerable range. In some ways 
Hugh O’Donnell’s large, unruly works are 
the most adventurous (Fig. 9). Admitting 
to influences as various as Japanese screen 
painting, Byzantine icons, and Fernand 
Léger, O'Donnell carries out a complex 
juggling act. Surface plays against depth, 
canvas against wood, solid (perceived or 
real) against void. The color is high in key 
and the brushwork often virtuosic. These 
are ambitious and serious works in which 
numerous problems and precedents are 
simultaneously confronted; yet the artist 
never seems to lose his control or good 
spirits. 

Very different in mood, Alan Green’s 
works have a similarly powerful, but much 
more subdued, impact. The paintings proj- 
ect a stately, self-contained, and confident 
quality. Green's works are indisputably 
objects: stretcher depth is revealed and 
edges are emphasized. Although some 
works recall Newman, Marden, Johns, or 
Stella, Green’s color and surface quality 
are unique. His works lack the gray heavi- 
ness, the leaden big-city feeling, of Marden 
as well as the chromatic, apocalyptic in- 
tensity of Newman. In Four Vertical Reds 
and Four Gray Panels each section is 
differently brushed. There is a feeling of 
physical presence without oppressive 
weight. The colors in particular are re- 
markable: very rich, but muted and well 
mannered, a very British kind of color, 
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Fig. 8 Keith Milow. First 
Cenotaph (detail), 1979. 
Sirapite and acrylic on 
wood, 37 x 43 x 20°. 
Courtesy Rowan Gallery, 
London. 


Fig. 9 Hugh O'Donnell, 
Barcarole, 1978, oil 

on canvas and wood. 
80 x 72”. London, Arts ; 
Council of Great Britain. 








like a Victorian drawing room or a gentle- 
men’s club. The paintings do, as Waldman 
notes, have a “breadth and resonance.” 

Other artists in the exhibition are less 
impressive. John Edwards's paintings have 
a certain sameness despite their aggressive 
striving. Tim Head’s explorations of reality 
and illusion through multiple-projection 
environments are intelligent but unexciting. 
Simon Read's works seemed overly pre- 
cious, tired, and a bit masturbatory as well 
as being somewhat at odds with the rest of 
the exhibition. 

Diane Waldman’s catalog for the exhi- 
bition contains short essays on each artist 
with biographical summaries, exhibition 
histories, and bibliographies. A represent- 
ative sampling of work by each artist is 
also illustrated, and it is only a minor 
annoyance that the works illustrated do 
not in every instance correspond to those 
exhibited. While this section of the catalog 
is complete and satisfying, Waldman’s two- 
page introductory statement is not. Even if 
British Art Now, its title aside, does not 
attempt to present an overview of contem- 
porary English art, some sort of substantive 
essay is a requirement for the catalog. In 
his preface, Guggenheim Director Thomas 
Messer tells us that Waldman made “‘re- 
peated and conscientious investigations” 
of the state of contemporary British art. A 
longer essay would have given her a chance 
to confirm this and at least to acknowledge 
some of the questions that are raised by 
the show. For example, how do the artists 
included fit into the overall pattern of 
British art today? Is their work in any way 
typical of current production? Was the 
work selected because of its typicality, or 
were other criteria used? Where are the 
centers of artistic activity in Britain today? 
What about the English gallery scene? Why 
do London's West End galleries display so 
little good contemporary work? What about 
English art periodicals, the nature of En- 
glish private collectors, and museum poli- 
cies (especially those of the Tate Gallery)? 
How about governmental patronage or the 
British system of art education? How do 
the activities of the Arts Council compare 
with those of the NEA or state arts councils 
on this side of the Atlantic? This exhibition 
will eventually be displayed at the Royal 
Academy; how does that institution fit into 
the contemporary art scene? 

To note, as Waldman does, that “the 
Support structure (for contemporary art 
in Britain) is far from encouraging” or to 
say that British artists are not “throttled by 
commercialism” tells us next to nothing. 
Similarly, to note that there is a refreshing 
“new vitality” in British art and to explain 
this solely as “impelled by a handful of 
artists who feel the need for change” is 
vacuous indeed. 

In order for the exhibition to have some 


meaning beyond being a random selection 
of attractive paintings and sculpture, we 
need to be given some of the perspective 
suggested by the show’s title. We need a 
context in which to view the works in the 
show. British art, with the exception of the 
work of a few super stars, is not so well 
known in this country that background 
knowledge can be assumed. If these artists 
are impelled by a need for change, a 
change from what? What is their relation to 
established figures such as Hockney, Kitaj, 
or even Bacon? Has the influence of the 
Pop works of Hamilton, Jones, and their 
generation faded completely? How about 
the sculptors in relation to Moore, Hep- 
worth, or Caro? Certainly some contact is 
visible here. 

Then the big question: is there any 
common element in this work that can be 
identified as characteristically British? En- 
tire books, of course, have been written by 
Pevsner, Wittkower, and others on the 
subject of an English artistic style, and | 
am not advocating similarly exhaustive 
treatment here; but the question is a peren- 
nially fascinating one. For nearly two hun- 
dred years a steady stream of artistic inspi- 
ration flowed from Britain to America. It 
was always against the British standard 
that Americans judged their own work— 
this was true during periods when the 
British model was rejected as well as when 
it was slavishly imitated. Today, while En- 
glish authority in drama and television 
production remains unquestioned, the tide 
of influence has turned. Many British artists 
now look to New York for their inspiration. 
This is certainly obvious in the exhibition, 
and Waldman mentions specific influences 
in her catalog entries; but we miss a dis- 
cussion of the general nature and broader 
implications of the phenomenon. The cat- 
alog for British Art Now would have been 
far more valuable if it had addressed some 
of these issues in a more complete and 
thoughtful manner and the exhibition far 
more satisfying if it had avoided the exces- 
ses of a publicity campaign that inflated it 
beyond its rightful significance. 

British Art Now: An American 
Perspective; 1980 Exxon Interna- 
tional Exhibition will be seen at the 
University of Texas Art Museum, Austin, 
July 6-August 17, and at the Royal Acad- 
emy, London, October 18—December 14. 


William J. Hennessey, 
Vassar College Art Gallery 


Museum and Special 
Exhibitions: Some 
Issues—No Answers; A 
Personal View, From One 
With Singed Fingers* 


American museums continue to mount 
special exhibitions to satisfy the appetites 
of their audiences, whetted by the block- 
busters that have taken the nation by storm 
in recent years and catapulted the art 
museum into the realm of big business 
and perhaps even show business. This 
phenomenon forces museum professionals 
to confront several issues that previously 
have been largely avoided. Over the years 
museums have developed a set of standard 
accepted practices, now codified in publi- 
cations on museum ethics, which deal 
particularly with collections and with the 
institution's role as the preserver of culture 
and its artifacts. No such formal code of 
ethics or even of standard accepted prac- 
tices, however, has been developed to guide 
museums in the relatively new situations 
surrounding special exhibitions, particu- 
larly with those large international exhibi- 
tions that require financial commitment 
beyond what the museum can provide 
from its annual operating budget. 

in the future, museums must come to 
terms with at least two basic areas of 


“The author, Lyndel King, is director of the 
University of Minnesota Gallery in Minneap- 
olis, which organized and circulated the am- 
bitious exhibition of Russian Art, 1800-1850, 
several years ago. She is presently on leave 
from the University; working as Director of 
Exhibitions and Museum Programs for Con- 
trol Data Corporation, St. Paul. She was in 
charge of coordinating the aborted 7reasures 
trom the Hermitage exhibition, which did 
not open at the National Gallery of Art in 
May. Her experiences with the “aesthetics of 
détente,” detailed in the following personal 
narrative, raise issues of concern to all muse- 
um professionals. 
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concern. One is the support of the arts by 
corporations, large and small, national 
and regional. Museums need financial as- 
sistance for their collections, their general 
operations, and their special exhibitions. 
Some corporations have been willing to 
support the growth of collections, and a 
few very enlightened corporations have 
been willing to pay for ongoing operating 
expenses. For most corporations, however, 
sponsoring the XYZ Memorial Custodian 
holds little appeal; they are interested in 
funding the special exhibiton that will bring 
their patronage of the arts to the attention 
of the largest number of people. 

At present, few guidelines exist to help 
work out the relation between the museum 
and the corporation that is “generously 
supporting,” “making possible,” or ‘‘un- 
derwriting” the exhibition. What can the 
museum expect from the corporation? Can 
it expect the corporation simply to hand 
over the money and then quietly fade into 
the woodwork? What can the museum 
allow the corporation to become involved 
in, or assist with, and what must the 
museum insist that the corporation not 
become involved in? What can the corpora- 
tion expect for its investment? How can the 
issues be settled to the mutual benefit and 
satisfaction of both parties? Museums have 
presented a disordered front to the corpo- 
rate world. Recent reports of inadequate 
physical security and fiscal irresponsibility 
in museums have not increased corporate 
confidence in these institutions and in 
their ability to manage those projects in 
which the corporations are about to invest 
large sums. Major museums have faced 
these problems for some time, and now 
smaller institutions must do so as well. 
The resolution of these and other matters 
will require lengthy consideration and de- 
bate, some compromises from both parties, 
and perhaps even some confrontations. 

The second major issue that museums 
must face is not new, but has recently 
gained increased attention. American mu- 
seums and universities have always prided 
themselves for keeping open the lines of 
scholarly communication between nations 
even when official political communication 
is less than friendly. We have liked to 
proclaim that exchanges of artists and 
scholars, particularly in the humanities, 
are above the political differences and 
petty squabbles that characterize interna- 
tional diplomacy. Political leaders’ terms 
of office are, after all, local and transitory, 
whereas the arts are international and 
enduring. The non-political nature of these 
exchanges is undoubtedly a myth and we 
-have long known it to be so—but the myth 
has been useful. Scholars from nations 
whose political systems are incompatible 
have been allowed to exchange ideas. Ex- 
cept during times of outright warfare, art 
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museums have been allowed to lend their 
treasures for temporary exhibitions. 

American museums have always under- 
stood that many Western European coun- 
tries and almost all Eastern European and 
Asian countries have centralized ministries 
of culture, bureaucracies that are political 
agencies of the government and may in 
fact be used as instruments of foreign 
policy. We have naively basked in the glory 
of having no ministry of culture. No one in 
our government can tell us whether we 
may borrow paintings from a certain for- 
eign museum or whether we may—or 
must—send paintings from our collection 
to a foreign exhibition. 

in 1974 the University of Minnesota 
Gallery embarked upon a project to orga- 
nize and circulate an exhibition of Russian 
art dating from 1800 to 1850. We believed 
that such a venture provided a good means 
for an American university museum to go 
beyond the long existing one-to-one ex- 
change of university scholars with the 
Soviet Union. Those individual exchanges 
were valuable, but they benefited primarily 
the scholar himself, his students, and the 
small community that might read about his 
research in scholarly journals. We believed 
that by drawing upon the expertise of local 
specialists in Russian art, literature, music, 
history, theater, dance, film, and religion 
we could help to present their collective 
research to a much larger audience and 
thereby to expand knowledge about nine- 
teenth-century Russian culture in a very 
exciting and dramatic way. Barbara Shis- 
sler, then director of the University of 
Minnesota Gallery, went on her own to 
visit the Minstry of Culture in Moscow in 
1974. She found officials there receptive 
to the idea of an exhibition surrounded by 
symposia, musical events, theater, dance, 


and other manifestations of early nine- 


teenth-century Russian culture. The exhi- 
bition was planned to be shown primarily 
at midwestern American universities. Bar- 
bara Shissler left the University in the fall 
of 1975; I took over the leadership of the 
Gallery and worked closely with my prede- 
cessor until the project came to fruition in 
1978. The project was not easy for a small 
university museum to manage, but we did 
raise the money required, and with the 
help of scholars and community arts lead- 
ers our exhibition and “Festival of Russian 
Nineetenth-Century Art” opened in October 
1978 with no major problems caused by 
international political events. Although we 
certainly knew that the Soviet government 
is convinced of the political importance of 
the arts and has occasionally used art for 
proselytizing, we found the Soviet art his- 
torians, museum professionals, and offi- 
cials from the Ministry of Culture to be 
very sophisticated in dealings with their 
American colleagues. 


A heavy-handed political message was 
never a possibility. The only hint of political 
infringement on our cultural and educa- 
tional programs in the Twin Cities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul was the absence of 
Ambassador Dobrynin of the Soviet em- 
bassy in Washington and Vice President 
Walter Mondale. Ambassador Dobrynin 
had kept us hopeful for weeks with prom- 
ises of attending but cancelled the day 
before the opening. The Soviet government 
and the Carter administration were at odds 
over the recent arrest of political dissidents 
in the Soviet Union and were snubbing 
each other. The absence of the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Ambassador from our opening 
was hardly a major setback. On the night 
of the opening, Twin Cities Jewish groups 
did demonstrate peacefully. We had con- 
tacted them long before any publicity about 
the exhibition had appeared and had ex- 
plained our motives in presenting a pro- 
gram on Russian culture of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. They in turn had 
explained their motives in using the open- 
ing—particularly when they believed Am- 
bassador Dobrynin would be there—to 
protest the treatment of the Jewish popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union. We told them that 
we had no intention of suppressing their 
protests; they assured us that they had no 
intention of condemning our educational 
program or of allowing any damage to any 
works of art. The Soviet dignitaries who 
attended our openings were not subjected 
to any embarrassing incidents and all went 
smoothly. 

Glimmers of just how sensitive the Soviet 
Ministry of Culture was to certain issues, 
however, became apparent when we were 
informed very gently that the Ministry might 
be disturbed by one item on the University 
of Minnesota program. We had published 
a listing of all courses about Russia or the 
Soviet Union being taught at the University 
during the period of the exhibition; one 
literature course was listed under Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s name. Then, at the university next 
on tour, there were a few problems because 
one of the performers, scheduled to give a 
piano concert of nineteenth-century piano 
music, was a well-known political dissident 
in exile from the Soviet Union. This concert 
had been arranged long before our exhibi- 
tion had been scheduled; and, although 
announced on the same program with 
events actually planned in conjunction with 
the exhibition, the concert took place 
shortly after the exhibition closed. The 
Soviet Ministry of Culture raised no serious 
objection. At the next scheduled showing 
of the exhibition, however, a crisis oc- 
curred: first, in conjunction with the exhi- 
bition, a poet-in-residence at that univer- 
sity, who was also a Soviet dissident, was 
scheduled to read some of his recent work; 
and second, the brochure announcing the 





exhibition and its related events opened 
with a long quotation from Solzhenitsyn. 
While one might wonder why contempo- 
rary Soviet poetry should be placed on a 
program that explored nineteenth-century 
Russian culture, academic freedom at 
American universities must be protected. 
For museum professionals, one issue is 
the relevance of educational programs to 
the exhibition itself: another issue is an 
awareness of the sensitivities of the lend- 
ers. No compromise could be reached 
concerning the poetry reading, and the 
exhibition did not open at that university. 

The tour proceeded without further in- 
cident until the last stop, the Renwick 
Gallery in Washington, D.C. Despite the 
experiences just described, a singer who 
had defected from the Bolshoi Opera and 
was therefore officially considered by the 
Ministry of Culture a traitor to the Soviet 
Union, was scheduled to perform nine- 
teenth-century art songs in conjunction 
with the exhibition. The Ministry of Culture 
interpreted this booking as a definite af- 
front to the Russian people and govern- 
ment and insisted the show be closed a 
month early——much to the sadness of those 
who had worked so hard to make it pos- 
sible. The response of the Soviets, however, 
was absolutely predictable. 

Appearance, not substance, was the cru- 
cial issue. Courses about Solzhenitsyn are 
taught at many American universities every 
year, it was the use of his name on the 
exhibition program rather than the course 
itself that caused the embarrassment. 
Scheduling of performers who are consid- 
ered traitors to the Soviet Union to present 
programs in conjunction with an exhibition 
of treasures borrowed from Soviet muse- 
ums was considered an insult, even though 
the music played was by the greatest Rus- 
sian Composers. 

if we believe that the opportunity to 
learn about foreign cultures—including 
those with political systems that are antag- 
onistic to Our own—is worthwhile, we 
must decide whether we are willing to 
develop the necessary sensitivities. We 
must, furthermore, define the point at 
which sensitivity becomes capitulation. 
There are no written guidelines for these 
matters. They have been handled by muse- 
ums in various ways. Perhaps there can 
never be any generally accepted guidelines, 
but discussion of the issues may help mu- 
seums to deal with the increasing complex- 
ity of and possible interference from inter- 
national politics. 

Another issue facing museums involved 
in international loan exhibitions is the 
control that the United States government, 
contrary to the myths we have always cher- 
ished, can and does exert. Almost every 
museum has dealt with federal agencies— 
the National Endowments for the Arts and 


Humanities or the Institute of Museum 
Services—and realizes what schools have 
known for years: no federal money comes 
without strings attached. Those strings, 
however, generally involve following bu- 
reaucratic procedures, or agreeing to hir- 
ing or safety standards that most museums 
would abide by anyway. The fairly recent 
Indemnification Act, which allows the gov- 
ernment to insure exhibitions coming from 
abroad and those being sent by American 
museums to foreign countries, raises yet 
another set of extremely complicated ques- 
tions. Fortunately, there have, to this date, 
been no claims on the indemnification 
supplied by the government: but when the 
inevitable happens, museum attorneys are 
likely to be busy for years sorting out the 
matter. Our nineteenth-century Russian 
exhibition, though seemingly a perfect 
candidate for indemnification because we 
were a small museum that could ill afford 
the high cost of commercial insurance, 
was not indemnified. The Federal Council 
on the Arts and the Humanities would not 
accept the values placed on the objects by 
the Soviet museums; and because so few 
Russian paintings and decorative arts from 
1800 to 1850 have come on the interna- 
tional art market in recent years, there was 
no standard against which to check the 
valuations. Our budget was tight and time 
was short. Insurance was an expense on 
which we had not counted. Had we not 
been able to negotiate a very reasonable 
premium with the Soviet insurance agency, 
our own government’s unwillingness to 
accept the lenders’ valuations could have 
caused cancellation of the exhibition. 

The other important way the United 
States government has controlled activities 
with foreign museums is through granting 
immunity from seizure. The United States 
government can guarantee that while a 
work of art is in this country on temporary 
exhibition, no one may place a claim 
against it. If, for example, an expatriate 
now living in this country were to sue his 
native government for damages to works 
of art that he had left behind and that were 
how on exhibition in the United States, 
those works would not be allowed to leave 
this country before the settlement of the 
suit. With increasing frequency foreign 
governments are requiring a guarantee of 
immunity from seizure before they will 
allow works of art to be lent to the United 
States. In order for such immunity to be 
granted, the International Communications 
Agency, acting under guidance from the 
Department of State, must declare that 
importation of the works is in the national 
interest. Recently this declaration was de- 
nied in the case of an exhibition of more 
than 400 treasures from the Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad, which was to have 
been underwritten by Control Data Corpo- 


ration and to have been shown in five cities 
in the United States during 1980 and 1981. 
The refusal of the United States government 
to grant immunity from seizure meant that 
plans for the exhibition dissolved less than 
five months before its first opening date at 
the National Gallery of Art. In the case of 
some paintings currently in this country 
under valid museum-to-museum loan 
agreements, the United States government 
itself attached the paintings and ordered 
the museums not to return them to the 
Iranian institution to which they belonged. 
Obviously this is an unusual case, but how 
does such action affect the validity of the 
loan agreements that museum directors 
routinely sign? 

The situation in fran and the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan are of extreme 
international consequence and must be 
dealt with as such. But the cancellation of 
the exhibition from the Hermitage because 
the International Communications Agency 
refused to grant immunity from seizure, as 
well as the United States government's 
refusal to allow museums to honor loan 
agreements and return paintings to muse- 
ums in Iran, indicates an increasing will- 
ingness on the part of our government to 
use cultural exchanges and art exhibitions 
as instruments of American foreign policy. 
I believe this practice should be worrisome 
to American museum professionals. Cul- 
tural exchanges have been regarded as 
early signals that political relations between 
countries may be warming. That the United 
States and the People's Republic of China 
allowed the Peking Opera Company to 
tour in this country before the establish- 
ment of official diplomatic relations helped 
to pave the way for those official contacts. 
Believing that cultural understanding is 
always preferable to cultural ignorance, I 
can condone this use of the arts: but the 
use of art and cultural exchanges by one 
government to indicate displeasure with 
the political actions of another government 
cannot be condoned. Should museums, 
which must plan international exhibitions 
many years in advance, limit their negotia- 
lions to those nations with whom our 
political relations are likely to remain un- 
changed for the next few years? If so, 
international museum activities may sud- 
denly become very limited. 


Lyndel King, University of 
Minnesota Gallery 
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Miniatures and 
Museums 


Whether in reaction against the deperson- 
alization of the world around us and the 
big-is-better attitude or in response to 
advice to be more in touch with one’s 
feelings and to accept the legitimacy of 
sentiment, a revival of interest is under 
way in the smallest and most sentimental 
mode of painting—the miniature portrait. 
A number of American museums are cur- 
rently involved in the study and exhibition 
of their collections of miniatures. 

This past winter visitors to Yale’s Center 
for British Art saw not only its permanent 
collection of oil portraits but a temporary 
exhibition of an important yet frequently 
overlooked segment of the British portrait 
tradition, drawings and miniatures. This 
exhibition has been dismantled, but its 
contents are permanently stored in the 
Graphic Arts Department and available on 
request for viewing. Accompanying the 
exhibition, and perhaps its most important 
long-term contribution, was Patrick J. 
Noon’s excellent English Portrait Draw- 
ings and Miniatures. Included in this 
catalog is an introductory essay on the 
various types, functions, and techniques of 
portrait drawings: the finished or “‘presen- 
tation” portrait, including miniatures along 
with pastels, graphite drawings, and water- 
colors; the sketch or study; and the copy— 
of a painting, another drawing, or print. 
The essay is followed by complete entries 
on the 122 works in the exhibition. Drawn 
from the Center’s holdings and from Paul 
Mellon’s private collection, the works 
range chronologically from a miniature by 
Nicholas Hilliard to a drawing by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 

The Carnegie Institute recently put on 
temporary exhibition 60 miniatures from 
its collection of more than 600 such works. 
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The collection, most of which was acquired 
in 1927 as a gift from Herbert Dupuy, a 
colleague of Andrew Carnegie, contains 
fine seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
English miniatures as well as important 
American examples from the Revolutionary 
period through the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. Susan Johnson, Assistant Curator of 
Decorative Arts, has spent the last year 
reexamining the collection and tending to 
matters of conservation and reattribution. 

This past fall the New Orleans Museum 
of Art opened a permanent gallery designed 
to house the Latter-Schlesinger Collection 
of more than 700 English and Continental 
miniatures, given in 1974 by Mrs. Richard 
B. Kaufman and her children (Fig. 10). 
A catalog of the collection has been pub- 
lished; of particular interest is the brief but 
thorough essay on the techniques of por- 
trait miniatures by V. James Murrell, who 
has served for the past twenty years as 
conservator of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum’s miniature collection, one of the 
finest in the world. Murrell matter-of-factly 
outlines the many technical mutations that 
the miniture portrait underwent from the 
sixteenth through the nineteenth century. 
Drawing on his firsthand familiarity with 
the objects, he dispells a number of myths 
about miniatures and uses technical data 
to explain stylistic changes that were pre- 
viously attributed to social phenomena. 

The Cincinnati Art Museum has received 
an outstanding collection of miniatures, 
both English and American. The collection, 
gathered by Mark Bortman in the 1920s 
and '30s, was purchased after his death in 
its entirety and presented to the museum 
along with a grant for its installation. The 
collection is now being cataloged and will 
be on view next year. 

The Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City 
and the Smithsonian’s National Collection 


of Fine Arts have been pioneers among 
American museums in designing gallery 
spaces specifically for showing and storing 
miniatures. The NCFA, which recently re- 
ceived a grant from Charles E. Merrill 
Foundation to redesign its gallery of minia- 
tures, is in the process of collecting data 
and photographs for a file on this still 
obscure corner of American art. A general 
research tool, this archive will be used in 
the preparation of a comprehensive loan 
exhibition of American miniatures, planned 
for the fall of 1982, which will be accom- 
panied by a publication on the history of 
the American miniature. 


The forerunners of the small-scale portrait 
can be traced back to Roman commemo- 
rative medallions, coins, and carved gems. 
The miniature’s exquisite technique is re- 
lated to medieval goldsmith work and 
manuscript illumination; in fact, the word 
miniature comes from minium, the red 
lead used in the initials and decorative 
borders of manuscripts. In James Murrell’s 
words, “when we are speaking of a minia- 
ture we do not mean a painting of any 
particular size, but one which has a certain 
minuteness and specialization of technique.” 

The independent portrait miniature first 
developed during the Renaissance in the 
court of Henry VIII. Hans Holbein’s and 
Nicholas Hilliard’s crisp, finely wrought 
images seem to have been lifted from the 
medallions on the illuminated pages of 
medieval manuscripts, but the sacred sig- 
nificance has been replaced by secular 
meanings. The Reformation destroyed the 
cult of saints, and their place was taken by 
a temporal leader, family member, or be- 
loved. The miniature was meant to embody 
sentiment and as such was a highly private 
mode of portraiture. 

Watercolor on vellum, usually mounted 





Fig. 10 Installation view 
of the miniature gallery 
at the New Orleans 
Museum of Art. Latter- 
Schlesinger Collection. 


Fig. 11 Samuel Cooper, 
Mary, Viscountess 
Fauconberg, daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, 7663, 
watercolor on vellum. 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Institute, Museum of Art, 
Gift of Herbert DuPuy. 


Fig. 12 Richard Cosway, 
» Elizabeth, Marchioness of 
Conyngham. New Haven, 
Yale Center for British 
Art, Paul Mellon 
Collection. 


Fig. 13 John Wood 
Dodge, Colonel Elijah 
Rice, 1539, watercolor 
on ivory. Washington, 
D.C., National Collection 
of Fine Arts, Gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert A. 
Blackford. 


on cardboard, was the predominant medi- 
um for miniatures (Fig. 11) until the 
eighteenth century, when ivory began to 
replace vellum as the support. Enamel, 
more popular on the Continent than in 
England, could approximate the high finish 
and gloss of oil and therefore was used 
frequently for copies in miniature of full- 
scale oil paintings. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century the use of ivory had 
become widespread. Growing appreciation 
of the translucent surface effects and the 
technical adjustments necessary to produce 
those effects caused a transformation in 
the appearance of the miniature. From the 
small portraits of the beginning of the 
century, the miniature increased in size by 
an inch or more by the end of the century. 
From works tentatively painted on treach- 
erously slippery ivory, which was allowed 
to show thru only in the area of the face, 
miniatures were executed with thinner and 
thinner layers of transparent color, which 
permitted the luminous surface of the ivory 
to enhance the light tones of skin, dress, 





Fig. 11 


and background. In addition, the ivory 
was frequently backed with foil, adding to 
the reflective quality. 

The flowering of English miniature 
painting in the late eighteenth century is 
best seen in the luminous decorative im- 
ages painted by Richard Cosway, (Fig. 12) 
George Engleheart, and John Smart. Amer- 
ican and Continental miniaturists mimicked 
the developments in the English miniature 
of a decade or so earlier (Fig. 13). In the 
nineteenth century the miniature continued 
to approach the high finish and slick sur- 
face of the full-size oil portrait. As it grew 
in size and shifted from the traditional oval 
shape to a rectangular format, the minia- 
ture forfeited its uniquely intimate nature 
as a portable personal object and came to 
compete with other more public decorative 
objects on table tops or walls. When the 
taste for minute detail and crisp finish was 


adequately satisfied by the photographic 
portrait, demand for the miniature virtually 
died out. 


Created as a private memento to be tucked 
into one’s vest pocket or sash or to be 
worn as jewelry, and to be gazed at only in 
the privacy of one’s boudoir, the miniature 
portrate presents myriads of problems to 
present-day admirers. Public display is not 
in its nature, and it does not easily conform 
to the public circumstances of gallery exhi- 
bition. Ideally, a viewer should examine 
miniatures at very close range, in order to 
appreciate subtleties of technique and 
delicacy of execution. Like all watercolors, 
miniatures are susceptible to fading from 
excessive exposure to light. Therefore, 
display cases should be designed to permit 
easy and close study of the objects, includ- 
ing their frames; the light should be filtered 
and should never exceed five to ten foot 
candles, and should preferably be equipped 
with a device to limit exposure time. The 
light source, which should be positioned 





Fig. 12 


to minimize reflections off the convex glass 
that almost always covers miniatures, might 
best be placed inside the display case to 
avoid additional reflections on the case 
windows. The cases should include ade- 
quate air circulation as well as devices for 
controlling and monitoring temperature 
and humidity to minimize warping and 
other damage. Ideally, the exhibition area 
for miniatures should be a small graceful 
space that imparts a sense of quiet intimacy 
appropriate to the original function of the 
works. In addition, because of their small 
size and portability, a highly sensitive alarm 
system must be installed to discourage 
theft. To design an installation incorporat- 
ing all of these features is, as one can 
guess, no mean feat. 

Conservation of miniatures presents 
unique problems; treatment of the unlikely 
combination of watercolor on ivory re- 


quires specialized experience that few 
conservators possess. Cracking and warp- 
ing of the ivory can be repaired, but once 
damaged by moisture or fading, a miniature 
is beyond conservation. What has disap- 
peared can never be retrieved. 

During the recent restudy of its collec- 
tion, the Carnegie Institute set aside funds 
for the repair of damaged items. In New 
Orleans conservation treatment was con- 
ducted on the Latter-Schlesinger collec- 
tion under the supervision of James 
Murrell; the miniatures were then installed 
in a wood-panelled, octagonal gallery, 
(Fig. 10) which was fitted with filtered, 
low-level lighting and with heat and hu- 
midity controls. The miniatures at the 
Cincinnati Museum are being cared for 
by a private conservator who has special- 
ized in miniature conservation for a num- 
ber of years. Cincinnati's display cases, 
which will contain lighting and environ- 
mental controls similar to those in New 
Orleans, are being designed for the walls 
of a small octagonal space covered by an 





Fig. 13 


elegant coffered dome, an appropriate 
ambience for the delicate beauty of the 
miniatures. 


For the museum curator, problems with 
miniatures are not, however, limited to 
their safe housing and display. As the most 
private mode of portraiture, the miniature, 
which has outlived both those whose affec- 
tions it contained and the artist who created 
it, often guards its secrets so diligently that 
the identities of everyone involved are now 
lost. A face that once needed no identifica- 
tion is now nameless; as for the painter, 
his brushwork is often his only, enigmatic 
signature. Since the miniature was usually 
a commissioned work to be exchanged by 
loved ones, few records of sales or exhibi- 
tion catalogs exist to aid in the identification 
quest. If, perchance, a miniature were 
exhibited, the identity of the sitter was 
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concealed by a title like Portraite of a 
Gentleman or Portrait of a Lady, it being 
considered indiscreet to have one’s like- 
ness on public display. Few miniaturists 
were mindful enough of posterity—or fu- 
ture art historians—to have consistently 
tucked their names or initials unobtrusively 
in a corner or on the back of a portrait. 
Thus we are left to sort out the stylistic 
hallmarks of a myriad of artists, ranging 
from the naive itinerant to the most sophis- 
ted court painter. 

In England, where there is an unbroken 
tradition of miniature painting stretching 
back to the fifteenth century and where 
there is perhaps greater tolerance for crea- 
tions of the immediate past, the miniature 
portrait does not seem to have suffered so 
total an eclipse at the appearance of the 
photographic image. Numerous books have 
been written on the European miniature, 
many of them listed in the bibliographies 
of the catalogs from New Orleans and the 
Yale Center for British Art. The most useful 
biographical dictionaries are Leo Schidlof's 
The Miniature in Europe (Graz, 1964) 
and Daphne Foskett’s British Miniature 
Painters (London, 1972). The only major 
study of the American miniatures is Harry 
B. Wehle’s American Miniatures 1730- 
1850 (Garden City, N.Y. 1927) drawn from 
his exhibition at The Metropolitan Muse- 
um. Theodore Bolton’s biographical dic- 
tionary Early American Portrait Painters 
in Miniature (New York, 1921) today 
remains the other main source for the 
American minature. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts 
hopes that its research file on American 
miniatures in private as well as public 
collections becomes an important source 
of information in the field. In addition to 
the many unidentified works that remain 
in private hands a number of museums 
throughout the country have collections of 
miniatures that are frequently overlooked, 
unappreciated and not displayed. The new 
interest in the miniature, both European 
and American, may indeed stimulate efforts 
by institutions and individuals alike to 
pursue the special problems in identifica- 
tion, conservation, and exhibition. While 
addressing these practical problems, per- 
haps we can also begin to look back with 
more forbearance and empathy at the emo- 
tions that brought into being these beauti- 
ful vessels of sentiment. 


Robin Bolton-Smith, National 
Collection of Fine Arts 
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Rosemary Treble, introduction, Great 
Victorian Pictures: Their Paths to 
Fame, exh. cat., London, Arts Council of 
Great Britain, 1978. 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Vic- 
torian High Renaissance, exh. cal., 
essays by Allen Staley, Leonée and Richard 
Ormond, and Richard Dormant, 1978. 


George P. Landow, William Holman 

Hunt and Typological Symbolism, 

New Haven and London, Yale University 

Press for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies 

in British Art, 1979. Pp. xv + 192; 88 ills. 
25. 


U.C. Knoepfimacher and G.B. Tenny- 
son, eds., Nature and the Victorian 
Imagination, Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
London, University of California Press, 
1977. Pp. 519; 131 ills. $25. 


Diana L. Johnson and George Landow, 
Fantastic Illustration and Design 
in Britain, 1850 — 1930, exh. cat., 
Providence, Rhode Island Schoo! of De- 
sign, 1979. Pp. 237; 231 ills. $25. 


By certain standards, in England at any 
rate, Victorian Art Is Back. Whether this 
return is received with noises of triumph 
or reservation depends on one’s attitude, 
and it is with Attitude that eventually one 
must be concerned in reviewing the re- 
turn’s more recent manifestations. The 
process has been going on for some time, 
and indeed it could be argued that Victorian 
art never wholly disappeared. (Please note 
I am not using the word revival, which 
involves implications of life and death that 
in regard to Victorian art are highly debat- 
able.) But if one were to take up the story, 
say shortly after the Second World War, 


there has been since then a constant stream 
of exhibitions and books on Victorian 
painting. The quality and implications of 
this material are very varied and depend 
on attitude, judgment, and knowledge. 
These characteristics are in turn bound up 
with each other and also with the business 
of availability, which frames and affects 
fundamentally any attempts at a just estima- 
tion. London has witnessed excellent exhi- 
bitions of Millais, Hunt, Rossetti, and 
Burne-Jones, though it should be noted 
that the first two originated under the 
direction of Mary Bennett at the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool. There have also been a 
number of important exhibitions exclusive- 
ly outside London, for example, one on the 
Cranbrook Colony at Wolverhampton and 
one on Albert Moore at Newcastle; and 
their significance is that, in England at any 
rate, “knowing” attitudes are based only 
on what has been made available in Lon- 
don. So on the whole, unless one is a 
dedicated enthusiast and prepared to trav- 
el, one’s knowledge, attitudes, and judg- 
ment may be somewhat circumscribed. A 
similar uneasy situation exists concerning 
publications. Endless general books and 
numerous biographies of dubious value of 
a few artists have added little to the knowl- 
edge that their contemporaries have left us 
in print. There are obvious exceptions: the 
Ormonds on Leighton and Alistair Grieve 
on Rossetti; but there have been pitifully 
few catalogues raisonnés and thorough 
critical studies, which alone can provide 
the maximum information that can lead to 
a true evaluation of Victorian art. 

What really put the exhibition Great 
Victorian Pictures in a class of its own 
was its standpoint. This was not a visual 
anthology based on present-day idiosyn- 
crasy and thus subject to a whole range of 
circumstantial prejudices that inevitably 
affect the historical validity of such a selec- 
tion. What one saw, rather, was an assem- 
bly of paintings that were in truth the 
humdingers of their day. There was Mul- 
ready’s Choosing the Wedding Gown of 
1846, which had to be railed off at the 
Royal Academy, so great were the crowds 
about it. There was also Lady Butler’s The 
Roll Call of 1874, which originally needed 
a policeman to protect it from admirers; 
“A chorus of ‘Wonderful’ rose all day 
around it” we are told. Unfortunately this 
picture was only available for certain show- 
ings of the exhibition, which is a pity as, 
apart from any sentimental appeal it may 
have, it is visually quite outstanding. Other 
favorites in the show were Landseer’s clas- 
sic tear-jerker The Old Shepherd's Chief 
Mourner and Millais’s Bubbles. The popu- 
lar appeal of the latter painting was en- 
hanced in its time by its adoption for 
advertising purposes by Pears’s Soap, though 
this same adventure has since led to the 


work’s execration. This has nothing to do, 
however, with its validity as a work of art 
but is simply a case of Attitudes again 
interfering, of a rather simple-minded 
socio-political type. Many other acclaimed 
artists were represented: W. L. Wyllie, “the 
country’s leading painter of shipping and 
the sea,” and B.W. Leader, with February 
Fill Dyke (1881), which by the end of the 
century had evidently achieved the kind of 
popular immortality that in British land- 
scape art had previously been granted only 
to Constable (and it’s not bad, either). 

Assembling this collection was no easy 
task. First one had actually to find out what 
was considered important in its time, a 
fairly daunting exercise in historical re- 
search. A wealth of references, opinions, 
and statistics in the fine, illustrated catalog 
bear witness, however, to this having been 
done. Then one had to find the works, 
which is not as simple as it sounds. Many 
paintings had to be run to earth in obscure 
corners or private collections. Although 
the results of all this industry may not have 
been particularly beautiful by present-day 
criteria, they were at least true. Many artists 
much admired today, say Whistler or Ros- 
setti, were justifiably absent, as they could 
not qualify for any “popular” rating. Never- 
theless, both the absentees and the works 
on show tell us a great deal about critical 
and popular standards of the time: for 
instance, the great emphasis on storytelling 
and sentiment can now, but only now, 
begin to receive serious consideration. In 
this respect Great Victorian Pictures rep- 
resents a major landmark in the serious 
study of Victorian art, and we are all in 
considerable debt to the exhibition's prin- 
cipal organizer, Rosemary Treble (formerly 
of the Witt Library at the Courtauld Institute 
of Art in London), for the immense amount 
of work that must have gone into getting it 
so right. 


Of the four artists in Victorian High Ren- 
aissance, only one, G.F. Watts, was repre- 
sented in Great Victorian Pictures, and 
that was with a print. This should not be 
taken too ironically, but it is hard not to 
conclude that if true greatness were to be 
assigned to any Victorian artists, Watts, 
Leighton, Moore, and Gilbert would cer- 
tainly be among the front-runners from a 
wide variety of points of view. Watts and 
Leighton were really the Grand Old Men of 
Victorian Painting; Albert Moore was de- 
scribed by Whistler as the greatest artist 
England might have cared for and called 
her own. And while the excellencies of 
Gilbert are admittedly concealed in the 
most difficult of the arts to appreciate (or 
so the Victorians thought sculpture to 
be), the qualities of his work should give 
anyone who is into three-dimensional art 
that frisson that only the great can evince. 


Whether this greatness arises from the 
feature common to these artists, the one 
that led to their being exhibited together, 
is an intriguing thought, but one that must 
await further study. The shared character- 
istic was defined in the catalog as a debt to 
classical or Renaissance art or both, a 
most fitting theme, since it was in the 
nineteenth century that the definition of 
the Renaissance as Antiquity Revived re- 
ceived its classic formulation by Jacob 
Burckhardt. In the case of Watts, Leighton, 
and Gilbert the dual allegiance holds up 
well. Albert Moore was perhaps the odd 
man out in several respects: even his prin- 
cipal debt to antiquity, via the Tanagra 
figures (Greek, fourth century B.c.), seems 
to have been underplayed to the point of 
non-existence; while his paintings, which 
can be so powerful, appeared rather dis- 
sipated in this exhibition. 

A reviewer can go on forever about 
works that should have been included and 
were not. One certainly cannot criticize 
the organizers for the absence of certain 
key works—Moore’s Reading Aloud (Glas- 
gow) and Leighton's Daphnephoria (Port 
Sunlight), for instance—that are consid- 
ered too fragile or cumbersome to move. 
But there was enough in this show to stifle 
all complaint. How superb to see together 
Leighton’s Jonathan’s Token to David and 
Daedalus and Icarus, two medium-sized 
works of the late 1860s, that display so 
much of what Leighton was capable of as a 
visual artist, the Leighton who took to 
classic subjects, in his own words, as 
vehicles of abstract form, while not dis- 
avowing his absorption and unique repro- 
cessing of the lessons of the Italian High 
Renaissance. Some glory must reflect on 
Leighton too from Gilbert’s statue /carus, 
which he commissioned from the young 
sculptor. The original cast, which belonged 
to Leighton, was really the knock-out piece 
of the show, a work that can surely hold its 
own in the history of Western sculpture, 
Victorian artifice though it may be. 

The quality of the works was sustained 
by the excellence of the catalog. The 
Ormonds supplement their invaluable re- 
cent work on Leighton with an essay on the 
function of myth for these artists. Allen 
Staley, writing about G.F. Watts, improves 
our knowledge and understanding of this 
undeniably problematic artist, and much 
more effectively than did the 1974 White- 
chapel Gallery catalog (Attitudes again). 
As for Richard Dorment on Alfred Gilbert, 
Í can only say that so excellent an artist has 
got the scholar he merits, and one may be 
justifiably impatient for more. 


William Holman Hunt and Typological 
Symbolism is a monograph devoted to a 
detailed examination of what a single artist 
meant and intended in his painting. This 


type of book is the norm for artists in other 
periods of art history; but since it is largely 
the exception for the Victorians, George 
Landow’s book is greatly to be welcomed. 
May it become standard reading (it reads 
very well), and may many other similar 
volumes follow to increase the essential 
stock of knowledge of Victorian art. Hunt 
is a very appropriate painter for this type 
of treatment. He was a doubly literal artist: 
his paintings can contain elaborate mes- 
sages, which he depicts in realistic detail. 
Landow describes, often with the help of 
Hunt's own words from letters and pam- 
phlets, what all these symbols mean. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the development of 
Hunt's use of symbolism as his own reli- 
gious beliefs changed: for instance, what 
had been in the Early Britons Sheltering a 
Missionary from the Druids an intellec- 
tual and artistic exercise became something 
much more with the addition of the reli- 
gious justification as the artist’s personal 
faith burgeoned. Through Landow’s expert 
explication we can come to appreciate the 
nobility of Hunt’s passionate pursuit of the 
truth, to which the use of symbols, replete 
with multiple meanings and painted so 
painstakingly after nature, is especially 
appropriate. All these ramifications add 
up to a testimony to the ultimate truth of 
the Divinity. 

That paintings such as Hunt's should 
require so much verbiage for their proper 
appreciation is not necessarily a reflection 
on Hunt's success or failure as a visual 
artist. A passion for what could be de- 
scribed as essentially storytelling paintings 
was Clearly a major characteristic of the 
Victorian age, as many of the acclaimed 
successes in Great Victorian Pictures illus- 
trate so effectively. One should, of course, 
remember also how different our own re- 
quirements are. The extensive knowledge 
of the Bible in those days is hard to com- 
prehend today; many, though not all, of 
Hunt's allusions could have been easily 
recognizable for a religious, thinking man. 
At times I think this point slips from Lan- 
dow’s attention, so that he seeks written 
sources for Biblical readings that may 
have been common currency; elsewhere, 
though, he certainly accepts this factor, 
admitting something as “an exegetical com- 
monplace’’(p. 147). 


While Landow’s book deals with a particu- 
lar artist and his individual, probably 
unique, imaginative response to a certain 
area of artistic concern, Nature and the 
Victorian Imagination takes a much wider 
view. It is a self-confessed large and diverse 
collection that treats of man’s “relating” 
to Nature during the Victorian era in all the 
riveting variety of ways that he did. The 
Scientific approach is described in separate 
articles on chemistry, physics, and biology: 
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the defining and redefining of attitudes to 
Nature, implicit in such activities as moun- 
taineering and Arctic exploration, are also 
described. The scientific approach some- 
times, though not often, affected the imag- 
inative response to Nature of writers and 
artists; more often, however, they seem to 
have had their own conceptions and ap- 
proaches. In R.H. Super’s “The Humanist 
at Bay: The Arnold-Huxley Debate,” we 
read of Huxley’s claim that his own enlight- 
ened generation wiped out, through the 
study of Nature, the plague to which our 
forefathers submitted in humility and peni- 
tence, believing it to be the judgment of 
God. The point may be reinforced by recol- 
lection of P.F. Poole’s painting Solomon 
Eagle—one of the more dramatic works 
in Great Victorian Pictures—where the 
lightly clad central figure of the five-by- 
seven-foot painting is energetically exhort- 
ing the people to repentance during the 
plague of 1665. Similarly, Chauncy C. 
Loomis, in his article “The Arctic Sublime,” 
mentions that the great Franklin expedition, 
which disappeared in seemingly heroic 
circumstances while searching for the 
Northwest Passage, was later rumored to 
have ended in cannibalism amongst its 
members. This lends a certain spice to 
Landseer’s painting Man Proposes, God 
Disposes, first shown shortly after this 
information became available, where a 
polar bear in the Arctic wastes is polishing 
off, with relish, a human carcass by the 
wreck of a ship. 

Many of the literary articles are as excel- 
lent as their scientific and empirical coun- 
terparts. Invidious though it is to particu- 
larize, G. B. Tennyson’s “Sacramental Imag- 
ination” is noteworthy, demonstrating a 
thorough understanding of how people's 
minds could work in those days. Citing the 
poetry and lectures on poetry of John Keble, 
for instance, Tennyson reveals how Nature 
poetry could then be considered religious 
poetry in two ways: all poetry was in origin 
religious and Nature poetry treated a sub- 
ject that showed God by analogy. Keble’s 
concepts were absorbed by the public 
mainly through The Christian Year, with 
the result that God could be read every- 
where. This religious response to Nature 
continued for the rest of the century. 

The articles dealing specifically with the 
relation of the visual arts to Nature are, by 
comparison, disappointing. That by Martin 
Meisel on the Pre-Raphaelites, in whose 
art Nature is important though undoubtedly 
complex and various, is lengthily incon- 
clusive. He insists on calling Holman Hunt's 
painting The Awakening Conscious the 
“Awakened Conscious’; for an artist of 
Hunt’s deliberation (as Landow shows in 
his book) this is a vital distinction. Inci- 
dentally, the immediate provenance of the 
painting, now in London's Tate Gallery, is 


a private collection, not, as cited, Birming- 
ham City Art Gallery. Even George Landow’s 
article on the rainbow in painting and its 
range of meanings for the nineteenth cen- 
tury is ultimately rather tentative, though 
unquestionably stimulating. He admits to 
problems about some pictures, problems 
that seem to me to arise from unresolved 
methodology. He is unable to separate 
clearly enough attitudes of then and now, 
nor, with one exception, can he admit the 
possibility of multivalent readings of paint- 
ings. Atkinson Grimshaw’s “conservative” 
organization should surely not surprise 
anyone, considering how essentially limited 
an artist he was. And in querying the 
validity of certain rather fierce Biblical 
representations (by Danby and Doré) and 


in inferring from this a wholly fictitious, - 


not to say inappropriate, problem of artistic 
sincerity, Landow seems to be sidestepping 
the existence of the Old Testament God of 
anger, just as he misinterprets in a small 
way the basic covenant that the rainbow 
illustrates: it is a guarantee only against 
re-flooding, not against re-destruction per 
se (Genesis 9:11). A rainbow picture that 
Landow does not consider, one by Henry 
Clarence Whaite, actually crops up as a 
Great Victorian Picture (cat. no.64). This 
work was viewed at the time as an “original 
and striking illustration of nature's beau- 
tiful phenomena,” perhaps too simple- 
minded an interpretation for consideration, 
but I do wonder whether this might not 
have been the most common response 
throughout the century. 

It is possible that the limitations of the 
articles on the visual arts arise from their 
interdisciplinary nature. There is a certain 
hesitancy, not to say even a certain inex- 
perience, in them that may stem from their 
origins in the discipline of English litera- 
ture. I have no ax to grind about keeping 
Art for the Art Historians; they can be as 
blind as anyone. But I cannot believe that a 
competent art historian would commit the 
major howler that appears in the article, 
by a professor of English, entitled “Victo- 
rian Landscape Painting: A Change in Out- 
look.” The author must remain anonymous 
here, if only because he cannot distinguish 
between William Henry “Birds Nest” Hunt 
(1790-1864) and William Holman “Pre- 
Raphaelite” Hunt (1827-1910). This could 
be amusing from a student: it is unpardon- 
able in a book of any serious pretension, 
and the editors should have intervened. 
Apart from that, the article as a whole is 
not much better: too much space is taken 
up by an analysis of pre-Victorian land- 
Scape painting that is almost as irrelevant 
to the defined subject as it is naive in its 
reading. If the author were not able to see 
a greater variety in English landscape paint- 
ing on his own, he could at least have 
deduced it from previous publications on 


the subject. The author's outlook may well 
have changed as a result of “Victorian 
Landscape Painting’; the reader's will not. 
There are many perfectly bona fide Victo- 
rian absentees. Could the author not have 
found it possible, even while limiting him- 
self to the Pre-Raphaelites, to bring up 
some of Millais's later landscapes? It is at 
least debatable that some part of their 
magnificence may be due to a lingering 
influence of the artist’s earlier Pre-Rapha- 
elite days. 

A literary viewpoint would explain the 
massive role assigned to John Ruskin in 
some of the articles (it certainly does in 
England). Here I do have an ax to grind. 
While I do not dispute the power of Rus- 
kin’s writing, I do claim that, to put it quite 
simply, too much Ruskin can damage the 
brain, particularly that part concerned with 
critical judgment. It is not just that, how- 
ever well Ruskin writes, he can be wrong 
as often as he is right but that the power of 
his prose can conceal from the devotee 
vast areas that he simply leaves out. One 
can appreciate the convenience, not to say 
almost the necessity, of viewing Nature and 
art's relation to it through the majestic 
prose of Ruskin; yet many artists went to 
Nature without his assistance, even within 
the Pre-Raphaelite penumbra to which 
Ruskin made so considerable a contri- 
bution. It is perfectly clear from pub- 
lished sources alone that Thomas Woolner 
(P.R.B) was a Nature freak before he had 
ever read Ruskin. 

This gives rise to a possibly more serious 
reservation. Quite apart from the Ruskin 
lens through which so much of Victorian 
Nature may be descried, perhaps not 
enough allowance is made for the much 
more fundamental, and natural, phenome- 
non simply of people responding directly 
to Nature. I hesitate to say this, but it does 
seem that the groves of Academe, i.e. the 
trees, can blot out not only the wood in 
which they are set but the whole landscape. 
This is definitely the case in J. Hillis Miller's 
“Nature and the Linguistic Moment,” where 
the academic reading of Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights appears to decide that 
Nature is simply a means of interpreting 
personal relations. If Miller had sufficient 
experience of the natural setting of York- 
shire in all its range and moods, let alone 
of the workings of the artistic imagination, 
he would recognize that Nature in Wuther- 
ing Heights is certainly transmuted, but as 
direct experience, for its own sake, so 
much so that for a Yorkshireman the natu- 
ral bits are far more realistic than the 
personal goings on. Far from being a re- 
source of figurative language defining the 
people, Nature there is speaking direct. 


This is probably an isolated case of failure 
to cope with both Nature and the Imagina- 
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tion, which can serve simply to underline 
that these entities are much bigger than all 
of us. Another dimension of the Victorian 
imagination was the subject of an exhibi- 
tion called Fantastic Illustration and De- 
sign in Britain 1850 — 1930. This was 
shown during the summer of 1979; a very 
fine catalog was issued, copiously illus- 
trated and covering in great detail the wide 
range of examples exhibited. An added 
bonus consists of two essays in the catalog, 
one by the exhibition's principal organizer, 
Diana L. Johnson, the other by George 
Landow once more. Both treat the subject 
thoroughly, pointing out allied vehicles for 
fantasy in art—in satire, the grotesque, or 
allegory—but picking out as something 
special what materialized in Britain during 
the nineteenth century. Neither author 
ducks the central issue, which is that this 
fantastic art was almost entirely illustrative 
of the written word. Landow’s article is 
actually on “Realism of Literary Fantasy” 
(italics mine). The inevitable consequence, 
though, is that Fantastic Hlustration, for all 
its richness, must remain essentially an 
Applied Art; it cannot maintain an existence 
divorced from the subjects that inspire it. 
In this it is poles apart from the work, say 
of Leighton or Moore, considered earlier, 
where subject becomes almost irrelevant. 
This is not meant as any disparagement of 
the realm of Fantastic Illustration: it is just 
one of the facts of artistic life in the nine- 
teenth century. Certainly this exhibition, in 
reinforcing the truth of this essential dis- 
tinction between different types of art in 
that age, has added a most useful voice to 
the meaningful debate on Victorian art that 
now, with the aid of the books and catalogs 
here reviewed, can be said to have begun 
at last. 

Benedict Read, Courtauld Institute 
of Art, London 
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The German cultural critic Walter Ben- 
jamin once identified early twentieth-cen- 
tury avant-garde artists as “new barbari- 
ans... totally lacking in illusions about 
their own time, and yet maintaining an 
absolute avowal of it. .. [They] break away 


from the traditional, festive, noble image 
of humanity , which is clothed in all the 
sacrificial gifts presented by the past, in 
order to turn towards their naked contem- 
porary who lies screaming like a newborn 
child in this epoch’s dirty diapers.”' The 
poverty of experience characterizing these 
“good barbarians,” Benjamin observed, 
forced them to build anew, using what 
little was available while disregarding the 
consequences of their activity. 

Two premises lie hidden in Benjamin's 
concept of the pioneering modern artist. 
The first and most apparent comes from 
the German tradition, extending back at 
least to Winckelmann and still alive today, 
that considers the artist a social outsider, a 
heroic outcast functioning as prophet and 
secular messiah. It is a viewpoint easily 
leading to exaggerations, as in the studies 
of “Great Artists” that treat the individual 
as an artistic demi-god levitating above the 
mire in which lesser talents thrash about 
insignificantly. This superhuman artist- 
hero, struggling to ascend to an aesthetic 
heaven, finds salvation by facing the rising 
sun of the future, by predicting the stylistic 
evolution of tomorrow, and by gaining the 
revilement of ignorant critics, thus achiev- 
ing at least metaphorical martyrdom in the 
cause of True Art. Benjamin did not sub- 
scribe to this type of adulatory deification, 
even if he did reflect its essential premise: 
but innumerable critics and historians have 
written pseudo-scholarly psalms of praise 
recording the agonies and ecstasies of the 
misunderstood, lonely but titanic, artistic 
pioneer. In the history of modern German 
art, the scarlet mantle of existential aes- 
thetic suffering has most frequently envel- 
oped those artists identified with Expres- 
sionism, particularly when they are posed 
as embodiments of humanitarian, capitalis- 
tic, Western individualism in contrast to 
totalitarian, Nazi, or Communist collectivism. 

What saved Benjamin from the bluster- 
ing bathos of hero-worship was his second 
premise: the artists share their fate with 
their non-artist contemporaries. Distressed 
by an existence in which the comforting 
organizing principles and symbols of the 
past were seemingly invalid, they totally 
cleared the table, Benjamin argued, in 
order to construct a new image, that of the 
impoverished inner and outer life and 
environment of contemporary man. “We 
have lost our wealth. We have given up one 
piece after the other of our human inheri- 
tance. We have been forced often to leave 
them behind in pawn shops and have 
received one one-hundredth of their value 
in the tiny coin of ‘actuality’ that we were 
offered in trade.” The unknown and un- 
valued present replaced historical certainty 
and the glory of the past. This was not an 
easy trade, nor were all its accomplish- 
ments necessarily positive. 


The three books reviewed here have in 
common a renewed study of the “trade” 
that was made by two of the “new barbar- 
ians,” Vassily Kandinsky and Franz Marc. 
To various degrees, Hans Konrad Roethel, 
Peg Weiss, and Frederick Levine adhere to 
Benjamin's first premise of the artist as 
heroic social outcast. The three authors 
also share the goal of demonstrating how 
Marc or Kandinsky experienced and prac- 
ticed the painful process of formulating an 
a-traditional new art. In methodological 
approach, in historical accuracy, and in 
the degree of success of their efforts, the 
three authors vary widely, however. 

From a purely visual viewpoint, there is 
no contest among the books; Roethel’s 
clearly is the most impressive? With its 
glossy, heavwy-stock paper, more than 100 
illustrations in black and white, tipped-in 
color plates, brief introduction, and com- 
mentaries for the individual plates, it fol- 
lows a successful formula in book publish- 
ing that is all too frequently used to produce 
insubstantial works. Roethel, however, 
avoids most of the pitfalls of this format to 
create a book that is not only visually 
interesting but also intellectually satisfying. 
Although obviously addressed to the non- 
professional, Roethel's study deserves the 
attention of specialized historians of art 
for two significant reasons. First, he pub- 
lishes a variety of materials otherwise not 
easily accessible, such as parts of Gabriele 
Minter’s diaries, citations from Kandin- 
sky's notebooks, and photographs record- 
ing the evolution of the epochal Composi- 
tion VII from 25 to 29 November 1913. 
Secondly, Roethel summarizes much of 
the current scholarly opinion concerning 
Kandinsky’s work and its meanings. Instead 
of concentrating on the frequently repeated 
discussion of Kandinsky’s stylistic evolution 
towards abstraction, Roethel treats such 
art-historically relevant issues as Kandin- 
sky's association with a Northern Romantic 
tradition, the “hidden imagery” in his 
abstractions, and his seeming obsession 
with the circle. While not radically revision- 
ist, the image of Kandinsky that emerges is 
not the common one, but rather one of the 
artist developing a definite morphology of 
forms that can be traced from one painting 
to the next and develop a consistent vocab- 
ulary of meaning that can be deciphered. 

Essentially Roethel’s method is to seek 
figurative sources or allusions in the ab- 
stract paintings and to associate these with 
texts by Kandinsky himself, as for Compo- 
sitions IV and VI, or with such literary 
sources as the Book of Revelation for AW 
Saints 1, Composition VII and improvisa- 
tion Gorge. Roethel does not share the 
conclusions of some of the more radical 
recent discoverers of “hidden imagery,” 
whether relating to folk art, fourth dimen- 
sions, or theosophical doctrine, but like 
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and social contexts from which they 
emerged. 249 black-and-white illus. 
+ 4colorplates $55.00 
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them he finds clarification of Kandinsky’s 
art impossible without reference to rem- 
nants of illusionism or literature. Certainly 
preferable to formalistic descriptions of 
generalized triviality, such as joy or sad- 
ness, chaos or order, that have dominated 
much of the writing on Kandinsky until 
recently, Roethel’s commentaries are also 
lessons in art-historical humility. Firmly 
based in the vocabulary of Renaissance 
illusionism, they make us conscious of the 
inadequacies of our art-historical and crit- 
ical language, with its dependence on pre- 
nineteenth-century habits of seeing—de- 
spite the passage of more than eighty years 
since artists broke with these habits. 

The concerns besetting Benjamin's 
“new barbarians” were not limited to the 
artists but also applied and continue to 
apply to their audience. This problem of 
communication necessarily arises as soon 
as the extra-artistic significance of art is 
realized and attempts are made to formu- 
late it. Questions of the sociology and 
psychology of art also necessarily arise 
and point to a continuing failure by art 
historians to seek a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the personal and cultural intentions 
underlying the urge towards non-represen- 
tational art during the two and a half 
decades preceding World War I. 

To find answers to these questions, a 
field of focus greater than Roethel’s is 
needed; Kandinsky must be lifted out of his 
romantically hermetic isolation as he at- 
tempts to solve the problem of “what 
should replace the missing object” in paint- 
ing. In her very admirable study of Kan- 
dinsky’s formative years in Munich, Peg 
Weiss seeks to break down this existential 
isolation. Her basic thesis, constantly re- 
peated, is that Kandinsky’s move towards 
abstraction was not an isolated phenome- 
non undertaken by a single, defiant, em- 
battled artist-hero, but rather that he re- 
flected and was motivated by the contem- 
porary artistic and literary community in 
Munich, and particularly by the ideals of 
Jugendstil. The thesis is far from new. 
Kandinsky’s associations with Art Nouveau 
have received consistent, but usually em- 
barrassed, attention; and recently his Ju- 
gendstil woodcuts have become an accept- 
ed, but generally minor, aspect of Jugend- 
stil studies in Germany. The importance of 
Weiss’s study rests, therefore, less in the 
discovery of a totally new aspect of Kan- 
dinsky’s work than in the detail, historical 
precision, and convincing argumentation 
of her presentation, as well as in her 
accentuation of the primal significance of 
the Jugendstil experience in Kandinsky’s 
artistic development. 

The initial third of her book consists of 
miniature essays devoted not to Kandinsky 
directly but to various artists active in 
Munich around 1900 and significant for 


his later artistic concerns. The subject of 
the first essay is Anton Ažbè, the Yugoslav- 
ian painter with whom Kandinsky studied 
in Munich in 1896; most prior accounts 
present Azbe as an anonymous, morose 
academician against whom the young Rus- 
sian student could only revolt. Instead of 
following this art-historical party line, 
Weiss explores Azbe’s neglected paintings 
and teachings in a search for what moti- 
vated Kandinsky to enter his studio; in 
Azbe’s emphasis on the primacy of color 
in art she discovers Kandinsky’s first im- 
pulses towards abstraction. Similarly, she 
retrieves Franz von Stuck, who has been 
maligned by Kandinsky adulators, and finds 
in him the source for many of the formal 
and technical concerns that characterize 
Kandinsky’s early prints and paintings. 
Three other essays are devoted to the 
“prophets of abstraction” Hermann Obrist, 
August Endell, and Adolph Hölzel, whose 
contacts with Kandinsky prior to 1910 
Weiss documents, thereby countering the 
innumerable arguments—including Kan- 
dinsky’s own—that he knew nothing of 
their work. In these chapters it is not 
Kandinsky alone who is the focus but the 
environment in which he lived, which was 
preparing with excited anticipation an art 
for a new century. 

A sense of inevitability results from 
Weiss’s initial five chapters, and possibly 
she might be faulted for her lock-step 
approach, although she is easily justified 
as providing a massive corrective to dec- 
ades of scholars who chose to ignore 
precisely the materials she treats so well. 
Her saga continues when Kandinsky leaves 
Stuck’s studio in 1900 and founds a new 
artists’ exhibition society, Phalanx, which 
joined the bevy of similar, more conserva- 
tive or limited societies established in 
Munich since the 1890s—the Secession, 
the Luitpold Group, New Dachau, the Uni- 
fied Workshops for Art in Handicraft, and 
Soil (Scholle). Roughly a year later, Kan- 
dinsky and Phalanx opened their own art 
school. Weiss transforms this relatively 
unstudied aspect of Kandinsky’s career 
into the very core of her book as a means 
of demonstrating Kandinsky’s commitment 
to the international dimensions of contem- 
porary art. It is the sole section of her 
book in which non-German artists are 
considered in any detail, and they are 
presented as they were seen in Munich in 
the Phalanx exhibitions Kandinsky orga- 
nized. Munich thereby emerges as a major 
center of European avant-garde activity 
around 1900, with Kandinsky playing the 
role of entrepreneur who is fully aware of 
efforts being made throughout the Conti- 
nent to discover a modern style and mod- 
ern content for art. 

If the focus on events of the German art 
world is amply justified, the consideration 


of the importance of Munich’s literary 
world to Kandinsky’s development may 
require some modification. At issue is Kan- 
dinsky’s involvement with the mesmerizing 
Jugendstil poet Stefan George,* whose 
Munich disciples met for quasi-liturgical 
literary evenings in the home of Karl Wolf- 
skehl. Kandinsky was a member of the 
Wolfskehl salon in 1911, and perhaps by 
1907 or even earlier, as Weiss suggests. 
Her case for the interrelationship of George 
and Kandinsky is well argued. Certainly 
both the German poet and the Russian 
painter called for a rebirth of art through 
the generation of an anti-materialistic, spir- 
itual art (both speak of a geistige Kunst). 
Kandinsky treats motifs similar to or nearly 
identical with those of George’s poems, 
and a profile much like George’s impos- 
ingly impressive one appears in Kandin- 
sky’s woodcuts. Historians other than Weiss 
have virtually ignored all of these factors. 
The emphasis on a one-to-one kinship, 
however, clouds the picture of the general 
aesthetic atmosphere so well delineated 
elsewhere in the book and may lead others 
to conclude that only George, alone or with 
members of his circle, presented a German 
literary example useful to Kandinsky. 

By 1910, when Kandinsky completed 
his book on a geistige Kunst, the call for 
an artistic reform, both in literature and in 
the visual arts, that rejected a naturalistic 
aesthetic and a materialistic Weltan- 
schauung had been echoing and resound- 
ing in Germany for some twenty years. 
Demands that art address itself to the 
human Geist rather than to the physiology 
of the eye became so widespread that they 
could encompass not only Kandinsky’s rad- 
ical aesthetic but also the theosophical 
concerns of Rudolf Steiner and the narrow 
artistic nationalism of the Direrbund. 
What unites these diverse and antagonistic 
groups and individuals is a common dissat- 
isfaction with both contemporary art and 
life, a quality of Kandinsky’s intellectual 
makeup that Weiss, Roethel, and all other 
Kandinsky scholars ignore. Within this 
broad spectrum of cultural malaise, George 
and other German Jugendstil poets acted 
as transmitters and translators of French 
Symbolist concepts, which they fused with 
the indigenous German Romantic tradition. 
Thus, by the time Kandinsky went to Paris 
in 1906-07, he had already absorbed 
through German and Russian sources what- 
ever French Symbolist aesthetics could 
teach him, and his attraction to the late- 
Symbolist circle associated with Les Ten- 
dences nouvelles is explicable as like at- 
tracting like rather than as that circle’s 
being a major new impetus for his con- 
cepts.’ Again, it is precisely as a corrective 
to the many wrong-headed presentations 
of Kandinsky that ignore German develop- 
ments that Weiss’s discussion of George’s 
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ideas and poetry is most useful. One hopes 
that her discussion will initiate a greater 
concern with other German Jugendstil writ- 
ers in future analyses of the work of Kan- 
dinsky and of other Blaue Reiter artists. 

Kandinsky’s involvement with the George- 
Wolfskehl milieu in Munich around 1910 
probably also acted more like a supportive 
and reassuring influence than like a form- 
ative one on the artist's own already defined 
theories. It is probable, however, that Kan- 
dinsky's new association with a major lit- 
erary circle greatly encouraged his literary 
efforts, his much-ignored prose poems 
and his four “color-tone dramas,” of which 
The Yellow Sound is the only one fully 
published. All these works bear closer 
comparison to the writings of George and 
of his disciples than to those of other 
German Jugendstil writers and equal, if 
not closer, comparison to the plays of 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Although Weiss does 
not analyze the stylistic qualities of Kan- 
dinsky’s poetry, she does identify icono- 
graphic themes shared by Kandinsky and 
George, again an innovation in Kandinsky 
studies. It is George's style, however, not 
his themes, that distinguishes him from 
other German Jugendstil poets. Rather than 
being simply parallels to George’s poems, 
Kandinsky’s early woodcuts could be viewed 
as appropriate pictorial accompaniments 
to a comprehensive anthology of themati- 
cally arranged Jugendstil poetry. George is 
the prototypical Jugendstil poet, sharing 
his topoi with numerous lesser poets. Yet. 
while focusing on George himself, Weiss 
neglects his archetypal role in the history 
of German literature. She is not wrong, but 
her selection as well as the general eco- 
nomics of art-historical study necessarily 
excludes other material that would be 
relevant.° 

In the remaining sections of her book, 
Weiss returns to Kandinsky’s involvement 
in various innovations of Munich’s Jugend- 
stil, ranging from his interest in the abstract 
lighting effects of the remarkable Munich 
Artists’ Theater (for which, Weiss argues, 
The Yellow Sound may well have been 
written) to his design of Jugendstil Reform 
dresses, jewelry, and handbags. It is a 
stunning account of an aspect of Kandin- 
sky’s career that has been virtually un- 
known or otherwise denigrated. Here it 
caps Weiss’s continual argument that for 
Kandinsky the answer to what should re- 
place the object was found in the orna- 
ment of Jugendstil and in its symbolist 
motivations. Kandinsky’s prophecy of an 
“Era of the Great Abstraction’ ceases 
thereby to be the sound of a lonely, lean 
prophet crying out in a banal and barren 
artistic wilderness. Instead, his goal is rec- 
ognized as a personal conclusion reached 
from a complex of premises and artistic 
innovations shared by a community of 


artists located almost totally within the 
perimeters of Munich’s artistic Bohemia, 
Schwabing, where artists and writers even 
enjoyed their own daily newspaper that 
chronicled their activities. 

That Schwabing’s intriguing milieu has 
been ignored is a serious indictment of 
Kandinsky scholars preceding Weiss, as is 
the fact that much of her historical revision 
is derived from material readily available 
in three popular turn-of-the-century peri- 
odicals: Kunst fiir Alle, Dekorative Kunst, 
and Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration.” 
Weiss combines careful reading of these 
periodicals with a search for neglected 
works, such as Azbe’s paintings, and un- 
published documents, most notably the 
transcripts of Kandinsky’s letters to Ga- 
brielle Miinter. The letters were made 
available by Kenneth Lindsay in an act of 
scholarly generosity we might all emulate. 

The Kandinsky sketched from these var- 
ious sources is intellectually far more com- 
plex and real than the messianic hermit or 
theosophical brooder who has usually been 
conjured forth. The reformation of Kandin- 
sky’s image raises numerous questions, 
however, that deserve further attention. 
Concentrated on the Munich milieu, Weiss’s 
presentation is necessarily an incomplete 
one, as she herself recognizes, not only 
regarding the general Jugendstil ambience, 
as I have already suggested, but also re- 
garding Kandinsky’s relationship to non- 
German developments. 

What remains strangely lacking in al- 
most all the literature is a consideration of 
Kandinsky’s Russian background. Not only 
the mysterious Russian mysticism that his 
early German defenders considered a char- 
acteristic of the Russian folksoul but, 
more specifically, his relationship to Rus- 
sian Symbolism begs for attention. In this 
context, the contributions of Kandinsky, 
Jawlensky, Werefkina, and other Russians 
to the movement we know as German 
Expressionism should be identified and 
characterized. If we recognize only that 
over half the articles in The Blaue Reiter 
Almanac, the major document of the Mu- 
nich Expressionist group, were written by 
Russians, we can already gain some indi- 
cation of their impact. Moreover, between 
1890 and 1910 major German-language 
periodicals frequently published contribu- 
tions by Szologub, Bjelji, Blok, and other 
Russian Decadents and Symbolists. Thus, 
their ideas were probably far more widely 
disseminated than is realized today. Nor 
are only their aesthetic concepts relevant. 
Thematically there is the motif of apoca- 
lypse, so prominent among German Ex- 
pressionist writers and some Expressionist 
painters, yet infrequent in German Jugend- 
stil writings or art: in Russia around 1900, 
however, every poet seemed to expect the 
imminent end of the world and the Second 


Coming of Christ. Might the Germans’ fas- 
cination with the concept of a final solution 
for their materialistic, bourgeois society 
not then have its sources in St. Petersburg 
or Moscow more than in Munich, Vienna, 
or Paris? Here the sort of spade work 
Weiss has done for Kandinsky’s Munich 
milieu is overdue. 

Kandinsky’s association with German 
Expressionism has long been established, 
but Weiss suggests that this identification 
is not as simple as it appears: his concepts 
and visual forms from 1896 to 1910 clearly 
relate more to Jugendstil than to Expres- 
sionism. Only once does she use the term 
“Expressionism” in a significant context, 
and then by citing Hugo Ball, who discusses 
Kandinsky’s participation in an “‘Expres- 
sionist Theater.” Since Weiss is concerned 
with the “pre-Expressionist’’ Kandinsky, 
she has no need to raise the issue, but 
nonetheless her presentation of Kandin- 
sky’s development in Munich indicates that 
the art-historical concepts of Symbolism, 
Art Nouveau-Jugendstil, and Expressionism 
remain unrefined. 

Weiss’s discussion of the term das 
Geistige points to a similar difficulty. She 
always uses the German word rather than 
its usual English translation, “the spiritual,” 
which contains connotations not in accord 
with the German, as she points out in a 
lengthy discussion on translating Kandin- 
sky. Geist is imprecise or multiplex even 
in German; and Kandinsky, possibly be- 
cause German was not his native language, 
makes its translation more difficult by using 
the word in a variety of contexts that are 
not always consistent with common Ger- 
man usage. What is needed, therefore, is a 
careful semantic study of Geist and das 
Geistige in his writings in comparison 
with Russian equivalents. Only in this man- 
ner can Kandinsky’s precise meaning be 
established. 

Kandinsky’s concern with geistige Kunst 
also can be used to demonstrate the signif- 
icance for him of Symbolist and Jugendstil 
concerns, as distinct from Expressionist 
ones. German Expressionist writers and 
theoreticians used Geist and das Geistige 
in their programmatic writings only infre- 
quently, preferring various combinations 
of Gefühl, e.g. Lebensgefühl, Weltgefiibl 
(Gefühl, ‘feeling or emotion’; Leben, 
“life”, Welt, “world’), or Wesen (“es- 
sence”). Geist and geistige appear more 
frequently in the writings of Stefan George 
and his followers, as in their Jabrbuch fiir 
die geistige Bewegung, first published in 
1910, the same year as Kandinsky’s Ueber 
das Geistige in der Kunst. These terms 
are also used just as frequently by other 
Jugendstil and German Neo-Romantic writ- 
ers, as well as by Rudolf Steiner in his 
theosophical tracts. George, Steiner, and 
Kandinsky would have been aware of the 
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Dr. Campbell of the Courtauld provides a lucid and succinct 
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masters. “The author is quite good in evoking the works’ for- 
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This knowledgeable and well-illustrated survey covers the 
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Turner began one of his most ambitious projects in 1825 when 
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call for Geist repeated throughout earlier 
nineteenth-century literary and artistic the- 
ory; Schiller and Goethe, for example. 
could be among sources. Another source, 
however, has been totally ignored: the 
French Symbolist concept of idéal. Most 
simply this is rendered into German as 
Ideal, but this translation is misleading if 
applied to German aesthetic vocabulary 
around 1900, when /deal was primarily 
associated with Neo-Kantian Idealism. After 
the initial influx of French Symbolist con- 
cerns into Germany around 1890. idéal 
became most frequently rendered as Geist 
or Vergeistigung. words free of Kantian 
connotations, as in the translation by the 
bilingual George of Baudelaire’s Spleen et 
ideal as Triibsinn und Vergeistigung, a 
title even the linguistically fastidious Walter 
Benjamin praised for capturing the essence 
of Baudelaire’s meaning.® Ironically, by 
the time Kandinsky's Leber das Geistige 
in der Kunst appeared in French, this 
linguistic interaction of France and Ger- 
many was forgotten, so that the title Du 
Spirituel dans l'art causes as much mis- 
understanding as Concerning the Spiri- 
tual in Art. 

There is an obvious moral to this saga 
of translation and mistranslation: transla- 
tions usually are unreliable transmitters of 
the full meanings of a text. Weiss, happily, 
has learned this moral extremely well.° 
She consistently accompanies her extreme- 
ly careful and accurate translations with 
the original texts in footnotes, a once com- 
mon scholarly practice that, sadly, has 
become a luxury: and she frequently pro- 
vides alternate translations for certain 
words to enable the reader to comprehend 
their full sense. Her translations thus be- 
come models of accuracy, in sharp con- 
trast to the approximations that frequently 
serve linguistically impoverished Ameri- 
cans—including scholars—today. 

Although the quality of translation is 
often not equal to that of Weiss’s, the 
literature on Kandinsky in English is ex- 
tensive. The same cannot be said about 
Kandinsky’s Blaue Reiter colleague, Franz 
Marc, about whom Frederick S. Levine 
offers the first English-language mono- 
graph. Considering the dearth of material, 
I wish that the author had taken as much 
linguistic care as did Weiss. Virtually all 
the renditions from German into English 
made by Levine are not only inaccurate, 
missing connotations of meaning, but fre- 
quently are simply incorrect.'® Questions 
of nuance may be involved, as in Levine's 
translation of Alois Schardt, Marc’s biog- 
rapher: the painter's father is described as 
being “of distinguished stature, of elegant 
footing and cultivated hands” (p. 19). 
More correctly, Schardt's text—"“von fein- 
er Statur, zierlichen Füssen, und gep- 
flegten Hdnden'!—-reads “of delicate 


stature, with dainty feet, and well-cared- 
for hands.” and describes a sickly and 
fastidious man not at all apparent in Le- 
vine's rendition. The description is not of 
major importance; yet, when such a brief 
passage with uncomplicated language con- 
tains so many questionable translations, it 
bodes ill for the more significant, more 
complex passages that follow. Lamentably, 
Levine's other translations fulfill these fore- 
bodings, and it would be a thankless task 
indeed to attempt to correct them all. 
Often they matter little, changing only nu- 
ances, but sometimes Levine actually suc- 
ceeds in rendering the meaning of a pas- 
sage into its total antithesis. 

A case in point is Levine's translation of 
a letter that Marc wrote home from the 
battlefields at Metz: “Today I understand 
for the first time why suicide would be 
proper in this wasteland” (p.171). Marc’s 
original, “ich verstehe heute zum ersten- 
mal, warum eigentlich auf den Selbstmord 
dieses Odiosum gelegt wurde, "!? when 
correctly translated, reads: “I understand 
today for the first time why this odium 
actually was placed on suicide.” Obviously, 
Marc was not expressing an understanding 
of why suicide was proper under certain 
circumstances but rather he was admitting 
a new comprehension of why suicide was 
morally indefensible. The meaning, in 
short, is directly antithetical to Levine's 
reading. Had Levine continued reading 
this statement, one so typical of Marc’s 
thought patterns, the error might not have 
occurred, since Marc ends by stating that 
the reason for the odium “is doubtlessly 
the thought that one may not indepen- 
dently—self-seekingly—anticipate one’s 
accounting. ` !? According to Marc's rea- 
soning, the final accounting would be in- 
complete were a life cut short by suicide, 
even if at a moment of perfection, because 
the potentials of that life would not have 
been fully realized. The letter to Maria 
Marc thus does not project the sense of 
despair Levine seeks to document, but 
rather it indicates a sense of hope, although 
that hope admittedly is rooted in the fatal- 
istic conviction that death (except by sui- 
cide) is preordained to come at a specific 
moment. War and the bloody battles at 
Metz in which Marc took part could not 
change that time, although they might cause 
it to occur. 

The mistranslations are indicative of a 
scholarly carelessness that characterizes 
much of Levine's study. His great intellec- 
tual appetite at times leads to historical 
insights but more frequently his inadequate 
grasp of, or concern for, facts causes 
historical indigestion. Contributing to this 
is his use of depth psychology, a historical 
tool that can be extremely useful but all 
too often lends its advocates a sense of 
hubristic self-assurance in combination 





with delusions of superior insight founded 
on little knowledge. The result of such 
misapplications of the premises of psychol- 
ogy more often than not is a pathography 
of the author rather than an objective 
biography. As the complex dialectics of 
history is forced into the reductivist con- 
cepts of a few simplistically understood 
Freudian complexes or Jungian archetypal 
longings, social and cultural differentia- 
tions are not made and historical short 
circuits result. Levine's The Apocalyptic 
Vision verges on being a prototype of the 
process. 

Levine interprets Franz Marc’s work as 
“an exemplary visual embodiment of the 
themes of regression and apocalypse on 
the collective level of the Expressionist 
movement, as well as .. . a personal met- 
aphor for the unconscious needs of the 
artist himself’ (p.14). In the two themes 
of regression and apocalypse rather than 
in style or formal intent, Levine sees the 
unity and definition of a German Expres- 
sionist movement. Regression, he argues, 
was rampant among German artists around 
1910 and was manifested in their “collec- 
tive desire to reenter the world of ‘uncon- 
scious consciousness,’ the world in which 
being is not encumbered by the weight of 
rationality, the world in which all life pro- 
ceeds on the most primitive, the most 
instinctual of levels” (p.3). The longing 
for regression, in turn, represents a yearn- 
ing for death, a yearning for suicide, and a 
yearning for a cleansing apocalypse, which 
found a false fulfillment in World War L. It 
is a tantalizing thesis. 

Levine's attempt to discover the under- 
lying motivations of German Expressionism 
is relatively rare in art-historical studies, 
where the primary concern has been with 
formal innovations or with questions such 
as the attitudes towards sex manifested in 
the German empire. A few interdisciplinary 
studies by literary and cultural critics, 
however, have attempted what art history 
has so far failed to do.'* In literary criti- 
cism, the themes of Expressionism have 
been studied at least since 1920, when 
Kurt Pinthus arranged his classic poetry 
anthology Menschheitsdimmerung ac- 
cording to the headings of “Collapse and 
Scream,” “Awakening of the Heart,” “Call 
to Arms and Rebellion,” and “Love of 
Humanity”; during the 1930s a sometimes 
vehement argument concerning the social 
ideology implicit in such titles had its 
beginnings among German exiles in Mos- 
cow. Levine should therefore be praised 
for his bold desire to break out of art 
history’s backwardness, but his attempt to 
move forward threatens instead to take us 
even further back. A vision in which regres- 
sion and apocalypse are linked, tempting 
though it is, proves to be highly problem- 
atic. Derived from different realms of 
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thought, the two ideas are merged only 
with difficulty, like a pairing of airplane 
propellers and oranges. The coupling de- 
mands an explanation since the logic is 
not intrinsic. 

Apocalyptic visions concern the cata- 
clysmic end of the world, as in the Revela- 
tion of Saint John: by their nature, they are 
universal and future-oriented, ie. con- 
cerned with the entire human race and the 
entire world, with its destruction and re- 
placement or with its reformation into an 
improved world. Historically, the concept 
of apocalypse has commonly involved a 
linkage of destruction and reformation: 
eschatologically obsessed visionaries usu- 
ally possessed strong instincts of self-pres- 
ervation that enabled them to survive the 
processes of cosmic conversion and to 
number themselves among those enjoying 
bliss in a chiliastic vision of a new human- 
ity. As Pinthus’s Menschheitsdammerung 
—a title signifying simultaneously the dusk 
and the dawn of humanity—testifies, and 
as I mentioned earlier, such apocalyptic 
visions were frequent among German Ex- 
pressionist poets. Levine cites Jakob van 
Hoddis’s “Weltende,” a despairingly comi- 
cal and grotesque image of the catastrophe 
as an absolute end without possibility of a 
renewal; one of Gottfried Benn’s early 
“Gesänge,” an ironic wish for depersonal- 
ization in primeval ooze; and Georg Heym's 
“Umbra Vitae,” a terrifying image of time 
ending in association with a promised 
awakening, and “Der Krieg,” in which the 
god of war rises and crushes cities. The 
poet whom Levine finds most satisfying, 
however, is Georg Trakl, whose “Kaspar 
Hauser Lied” celebrates the murdered 
nineteenth-century wolf-child, whose 
“Abendland” predicts a Spenglerian de- 
cline of Western urbanized civilization, 
and whose “Untergang” creates a dream- 
like image of peace in death. All these 
poems Levine reads as testifying to a single 
Expressionist “fervent hope for man’s re- 
newal ... [in] a kind of innocent, primi- 
tive, instinctual state of Being [sic] ... 
[after] the present world . .. [is] obliter- 
ated beyond recognition” (p. 115).'5 In 
short, Levine sees a strange apocalypse: 
the end of the world and the transformation 
of human life into an animalistic or vital- 
istic preconscious existence constitute his 
apocalypse and regression. 

In addition to providing a simplistic 
reading of the poets, Levine confuses the 
logical categories of the universal and the 
specific, or society and the individual. 
Heym and Van Hoddis do anticipate a 
world cataclysm, Heym without a renewed 
humanity, Van Heddis with such a renewal: 
neither, however, expresses a longing for 
a subconscious humanity or for an extir- 
pation of humanity in favor of innocent 
animals or unconscious primeval ooze. 


What Levine identifies as regression occurs 
in Benn’s strange song, which probably is 
best seen as a mocking answer to the 
evolutionary vitalism of Jugendstil; but even 
if taken literally the song expresses a per- 
sonal, not a universal, longing to be a 
slimy lump “like our pre-prehistoric an- 
cestors.” Similarly, but far more complex- 
ly, Trakl's poetry may be seen as an attempt 
to fuse states of consciousness with un- 
conscious dream states, an almost classic 
example of regression as identified in 
Freud's Interpretation of Dreams. Cele- 
brating death as silent, eternal, conscious- 
less peace, Trakl views death as a means of 
overcoming the isolation of the ego and a 
drastic answer to the yearning for integra- 
tion. This line of reasoning can also be 
identified in Benn’s desire to become 00z- 
ing swamp mud.'¢ Both are personal re- 
gressive yearnings, neither applies to all 
mankind. Psychological regression in these 
cases is a symptom, not a cure, of an 
underlying dissatisfaction with Western 
European civilization and its rationalistic 
props. For the individual with a faith in 
pantheistic vitalism or pantheistic spiritu- 
alism, death could resolve the pain of 
isolation, although few Expressionist poets 
took the logical step of answering their 
yearning by committing suicide, However, 
the sole cure for society was radical trans- 
formation. Aggression and destruction 
seemed to be answers in “this banal time” 
(Heym), providing a sense of excitement 
and danger that generated a feeling of 
community among alienated egos. War 
and natural disasters of cosmic dimension 
thus appeared as the sole events capable 
of fulfilling this social redemption in which 
a new humanity would overcome isolation. 
Yearnings for personal regression and 
social apocalypse can coexist in the same 
person, as in Trakl, but the two desires are 
distinct, neither necessarily leads to the 
other. Levine's confused, confusing, incon- 
sistent, and imprecise treatment of the two 
as a pattern of personal regressive wishes 
resulting in hopes of social apocalypse is 
historically, if not psychologically incor- 
rect. Except for a few Expressionist poets 
who anticipated a total annihilation of hu- 
man existence, their apocalyptic visions 
included a new humanity and a new social 
order, although the specifics seldom extend 
beyond the emotional recognition of all 
humans as siblings. The goal of “uncon- 
scious Consciousness” as a radical answer 
to the nihilistic pessimism of cultural de- 
spair and dissociation was limited to the 
individual, and did not apply to the entire 
society, as Levine postulates. 

Levine's false premises concerning 
apocalypse and regression also cause him 
to misread Marc's visionary paintings of 
1913—Animal Destinies, Tyrol, and The 
Tower of the Blue Horses ™—as apocalyp- 


tic images in which the present world 

replaced by a world of animalistic inne 

cence and purity that excludes human lifi 

Levine follows the usual interpretation í 

Animal Destinies as a premonition « 

World War | and an apocalyptic destructio 

of life. He differs in his identification of th 

various animals and in seeing them < 

participants in Ragnarok, the apocalypti 

Twilight of the Gods of Nordic mytholos 

recorded in the Elder Edda. Thus, he ider 

tifies the large, diagonal tree that dominate 

the painting and that seems to be fallin 

onto the central blue deer as Yggdrasil 

the World Ash Tree. Levine sees the tree a 

protective rather than destructive, with th 

roots forming a womb-like shelter aroun 

four female deer, which replace the huma 
couple in the myth who are saved in orde 
to repopulate the world with a new, purifie 
race. The argument, although comple 
and intriguing, remains unconvincing. Eve 
if Levine's pivotal identification of the tre 
as Yggdrasill is accepted,'® there remain 
the basic biological question of how fou 
does without the aid of stags will manag 
to conceive a new world population. Per 
haps an argument could be made for im 
maculate conception, but even this neces 
Silates an impregnating deity or conscious 
ness such as Ragnarok was intended t 
destroy. Alternatively, there may have beer 
maculate conception prior to the cataclys 
mic event, but that too would have resultec 
in a continuation of the impure worlc 
supposedly being destroyed. These objec. 
tions are comical, certainly, but nonethe- 
less it is doubtful that Marc, setting out tc 
create new iconic “symbols of the time 
that belong on the altars of the coming 
geistige religion”! would have been quite 
so careless or thoughtless in his iconog- 
raphy, notably since the Voluspa insists on 
a woman and a man, or in Levine's terms a 
doe and a stag. 

Moreover, in his writings around 1913 
nothing suggests that Marc is concerned 
with Nordic mythological texts, although 
he certainly knew them at least indirectly 
through the operas of Wagner. Instead, 
Marc’s letters, his articles for The Blaue 
Reiter Almanac and Pan, and others’ re- 
collections all indicate his deep concern 
with finding a “new religion” based on the 
“inner truth” of reality. He reveals a pan- 
theistic faith with transcendental founda- 
tions that fuse Neo-Platonism with Spinoza 
and Schopenhauer in a manner not unlike 
Kandinsky'’s or George's Geist-oriented 
thoughts. The Hindu Vedas, the apparent 
source for the inscription “And all exis- 
tence is flaming suffering” on Animal Des- 
tinies, provide yet another component in 
the anti-materialist world-view. With this 
in mind, Marc's inscription can thus be 
taken quite literally: flame-like red rays 
hurl down onto the community of animals 
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and the central blue doe raises its head to 
sound the alarm. 

The animals, however, are a strange 
collection of domesticate and wild ones 
that are not normally found in a forest: 
their artificial conjunction thus suggests 
an outside force, not nature but man. 
Marc's original title, “The trees showed 
their rings, the animals their veins,’2° 
suggests the same, since man causes trees 
to show their rings by cutting them down?! 
and causes animals to show their veins by 
butchering them. Marc’s letters of 1915 
deeming an anticipation of the war in the 
painting as “‘incomprehensibly true”? may 
also refer specifically to the effects of 
modern warfare on animals, which despite 
their innocence suffered bombardments, 
artillery shellings, and gas attacks. If such 
a reading is correct, Animal Destinies is 
not apocalyptic at all. Rather than human- 
ity’s final days on earth, or the human 
cataclysm in war, it depicts the persistent 
cruelty of man towards the earthly envi- 
ronment, precisely as in Gustave Flaubert’s 
“Legend of Saint Julian the Hospitaller,” 
which Maria Marc identified as the inspi- 
ration for Marc's imagery.23 The painting 
thus evinces neither regression nor salva- 
tion nor spiritual reform but the pessimistic 
belief that all existence is fated to suffer 
and the recognition that man is the major 
instigator of this suffering. 

Levine amplifies his conclusions con- 
cerning apocalypse and regression in his 
analysis of The Tower of the Blue Horses 
and Tyrol; for both paintings he largely 
ignores traditional interpretations. In crit- 
ical accounts extending back to Marc's 
contemporaries, the now lost Tower, in 
which the cosmic signs of rainbow and 
moon mingle with the synthetic bodies of 
horses, has been seen as a crystalline 
vision of spiritual construction within the 
unity of creation. In contrast, Levine argues 
that the painting is a premonition of war 
and apocalypse, seeing the key to this 
interpretation in the new moon rising 
darkly on the shanks of the lower horse. In 
Expressionist poetry, Levine contends, the 
moon is a messenger of apocalypse, as it 
also is, in connection with moon-like 
sickles and scythes, in Albrecht Diirer’s 
Apocalypse woodcuts. Continuing this ar- 
gument, he finds the sickle moon associ- 
ated with the Virgin Mary, the Apocalyptic 
Woman, in Diirer’s frontispiece, in peasant 
paintings, and in Marc’s own Tyrol, all of 
which fuse Mary, the moon, and sickles 
into an overpowering message of apoca- 
lyptic doom tempered by the promise of a 
coming Age of Righteousness. 

Intriguingly similar interpretations were 
advocated shortly after 1945 by politically 
conservative Neo-Catholic critics, who pos- 
tulated for Marc a “baptism by desire” 
into Catholicism and who saw in the moon 


and Mary emblems of a new humanity 
seeking admittance into a revived Catholic 
faith.2* The Neo-Catholic argument found- 
ers on the Lutheranism of Marc’s family as 
well as on his incredulity towards the 
beliefs of a Catholic army chaplain; Levine's 
argument suffers from similar historical, 
iconographic, and theological imprecision. 

Levine insists that Marc's sources for 
the image of Madonna and Child above a 
crescent moon are fifteenth-century Apoc- 
alypse prints and religious folk paintings 
illustrated in The Blaue Reiter Almanac. 
The ultimate source for this imagery, of 
course, is chapter 12 of Revelation, but the 
Virgin standing on a sickle moon is so 
widespread on the Marian altars of Bavar- 
ia's Catholic churches that it would have 
been extremely difficult for Marc not to 
have known it. Moreover, in this popular 
Catholic context, the moon is no longer 
recognized as specifically apocalyptic any 
more than is the serpent on which Mary's 
bare feet tread. When these attributes be- 
come infinitely multiplied in folk art and 
popular images, they lose their apocalyptic 
connotations and become signifiers of 
Mary as Queen of Heaven. Similarly, in the 
numerous glass paintings depicting the 
Miracles of the Virgin, which Marc and 
Kandinsky appreciated, Mary seated on 
the moon signifies beneficial supernatural 
intervention, not cataclysmic destruction. 
Within these popular religious beliefs, Mary 
is not the messenger of apocalyptic events 
or even of a coming Age of Righteousness 
but a comforter and healer. This too is the 
role Marc seems to attribute to her in his 
Tyrol where she appears as a symbol of 
reconciliation for the warring Italian and 
German linguistic factions. To see in this a 
prediction of war, as Levine does, is to 
twist severely the traditions of religious 
iconography. 

If the connotations of the Apocalyptic 
Woman can be dissociated from the rising 
crescent moon in The Tower of the Blue 
Horses, the question remains what meaning 
Marc gave to the sign. He regularly began 
to include such moons in his drawings and 
paintings in 1912, and the impetus seems 
to have come from postcard drawings he 
received from the poet Else Lasker-Schiiler. 
She used stars and moons, particularly in 
her self-portraits; if their meaning extends 
beyond that of a private doodle-like signa- 
ture, they may represent a personal identi- 
fication with these images as cosmic seals 
of poetic inspiration. Within the German 
Romantic tradition, stars and moons are 
emblems of night, sleep, and death, not in 
any destructive or negative sense, but 
rather as in the folksong “To the Moon”: 

Guter Mond, du gehst so stille 

in den Abendwolken hin, 

bist so ruhig, und ich fiihle, 

dass ich ohne Ruhe bin. 


(Kindly moon, you pass so gently, 
threugh the clouds of evening, 
are so peaceful, and I sense 

that without peace am 1.) 


The “kindly moon” represents a peace of 
which earthly attachments, strivings, and 
sufferings are the undesirable antithesis. 
The “nghtside of nature” is therefore more 
attractive than the limited forms revealed 
by day; as the Romantic poet Novalis, one 
of Marc's favorite authors, proclaimed, 
“{H]e who once stood upon the mountains 
bordering life and gazed over into the new 
land, iato the abode of night, truly he will 
not return into the turmoil of life, into the 
land where light reigns in eternal distur- 
bance. **5 

Such thoughts of the sweetness of death 
were fer from alien to Marc, who in 1907 
wrote to his future wife that “life is a 
parody, a diabolical paraphrase behind 
which :s revealed the truth, our dream. "+6 
In 1915, the thoughts were repeated and 
elaborated in a letter to his mother: 


(Nlothiag is more composing than the prom- 
ise of death's peace... . After all, [death] is 
what we all have in common and what leads 
us bac< to our normal “existence.” The 
stretch between birth and death is the ab- 
normal state, in which we have much to fear 
and to suffer—the sole true, constant, philo- 
sophical comfort is the certainty that this 
abnormal state will pass, and that that con- 
stantly restless, constantly curious—in truth 
totally insufficient “consciousness of the ego” 
-will once again sink into the wonderful 
peace tat preceded birth. To me, it does not 
matter whether this is expressed pantheisti- 
cally as by Spinoza, or Buddhistically or 
Shintoistically (as by the time-honored, in- 
spired Japanese), or Christianly as by Pascal 
-—the essence of the thought on life and 
death Fas always remained the same. . . . He 
who strives for purity and knowledge, to him 
death will always come as a deliverer.*” 


The statement, with its strongly formulated 
wishes for the dissolution of the ego, obvi- 
ously corresponds to the desires for per- 
sonal regression of Expressionist poets, 
and The Tower of the Blue Horses conveys 
the same message pictorially. Painted the 
blue color Marc associated with virile spir- 
ituality and identified with the cosmic em- 
blems of night and rainbow, which tradi- 
tionally signified peace, the firm but vital 
structure of the horses appears as an em- 
bodiment of Marc’s faith in pantheistic 
unity outside the abnormal existence of 
earthly life. Promising personal salvation 
in the regressive dissolution of the ego, the 
painting functions as a hopeful antithesis 
to the material suffering portrayed in 
Animel Destinies and fulfills Marc's own 
dictum, “The yearning for indivisible be- 
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ing... is the essential emotion of all art. 
Its greatest goal is to dissolve the entire 
system of our sense of separation.” 28 

Since Levine's discussion of The Tower 
of the Blue Horses follows his misguided 
attempt to demonstrate the poets’ apoca- 
lyptic vision, his inability to distinguish 
between social reform and personal salva- 
tion applies to the interpretation of the 
painting as well. He has confused two 
aspects of Marc’s thought and identified 
them as one. Regarding his own person, 
Marc faced death with an equanimity that 
frequently is an actual yearning for reunion 
with the peaceful being of a universal, 
communal spirit. Psychologically, this de- 
sire for salvation in ego-dissolution can be 
identified as regressive; it has an extensive 
history in German thought at least since 
Herder and is a specific response to the 
psychological alienation and isolation felt 
within the materialistic banality of a dying 
civilization. Allied with, but distinct from, 
this yearning for spiritual community in 
death is Marc’s desire to construct a cre- 
ative future society of “New Europeans.” 
He recognized the purity and abstraction 
in which all existence is one and wrote, 
“My major concern now is: design for a 
new world; constantly creating, working 
ahead of oneself.”22 The hope for the 
“hidden Europe,” as he entitled one of his 
last articles, never left Marc, who saw it 
emerging in the future after the Continent 
had been “in the purgatory of the war,” 
the title of yet another article.5° Levine, 
mixing the categories of personal afterlife 
and worldly human salvation, fails to rec- 
ognize the continuity of Marc’s social hopes 
that survive his moments of deepest pes- 
simism as well as the horrors of war. 

Whether Marc was ever concerned with 
the motif of apocalypse, the total destruc- 
tion of the world and humanity, in the way 
that Kandinsky was may well be questioned. 
If Animal Destinies is not truly apocalyp- 
tic, then none of his other paintings is 
either, although battles or wars do appear 
in them. Moreover, among the last of 
Marc’s drawings, contained in his so-called 
Wartime Sketchbook and probably dating 
from 1915, are motifs intended to continue 
the series of Biblical themes inaugurated 
by him, Kandinsky, Kokoschka, Klee, Heck- 
el, and Kubin in 1913.3! For this project, 
Kandinsky chose to illustrate the Book of 
Revelation; Marc selected the Book of 
Genesis. It is with the creation and contin- 
uation of life, not—as Levine maintains— 
with cataclysmic destruction that Marc was 
preoccupied throughout his short life. One 
of Walter Benjamin's “new barbarians,” 
Marc sought to construct the traditions of 
the future and did not withdraw, regres- 
sively, into a pact with death to escape the 
struggles of life. 

Levine’s flawed methodology combined 


with his linguistic and logical carelessness 
proves fatal to his attempt at a psycholog- 
ical analysis of an Expressionist. Of the 
three books considered here, his is the 
most ambitious, asking questions that art 
history has too long ignored; it is ironic 
that it should also be the least successful. 
His flirtations with depth psychology per- 
haps gave him a sense of false security, but 
the courage of his attempt should be noted. 
With their emphasis on subjective vision, 
the artists and writers associated with Ex- 
pressionism lend themselves well to a 
psycho-historical treatment, but this very 
adaptability has proved to be the flaw in 
studies that have used such an approach. 
In general, and in Levine's study, conclu- 
sions about regression or father-son con- 
flicts are too quickly drawn from too little 
evidence too carelessly considered outside 
the dialectical events of history. Both Marc 
and Kandinsky call for a sympathetic analy- 
sis of their psyches through precise con- 
sideration, without prior assumptions, of 
ali the biographical, visual, and written 
evidence. They must be reinjected into a 
temporal context, without garish figleaves 
such as regression or apocalypse to cover 
up methodological inadequacies, before a 
true historical account can be rendered. 

Weiss’s study of Kandinsky's Jugendstil 
years comes closest to fulfilling these de- 
mands, although she largely ignores ques- 
tions of personality and psyche as well as 
issues concerning the underlying motiva- 
tions for non-illusionistic art. Her study, 
however, ultimately calls forth these and 
related questions, questions whose formu- 
lation is greatly aided by her insightful, 
detailed, and conscientious presentation 
of the Munich milieu. In that milieu, both 
in its individualistic bohemian cohesive- 
ness and in its conscious revulsion from 
the society surrounding it, lie many of the 
answers to the problems Levine addresses, 
and he would have done well to pay more 
attention to it. Levine’s questions about the 
motivations for abstract art must finally be 
faced, but it is unlikely that studies of the 
isolated hero such as his Marc or Roethel’s 
Kandinsky will provide more than super- 
ficial, frequently incorrect, answers. 

As Benjamin observed, the art of these 
innovators was a harsh and desperate 
break with traditions to which artists and 
their audience had adhered for centuries, 
and what replaced these traditions was, as 
a rule, far less rich than the accumulated 
artistic products of the past. Dazzled by the 
excitement of this revolutionary act of com- 
munal destruction, history has long been 
blinded both to the causes and the results 
of it. On the road to historical discovery, 
Roethel, the most traditional of our three 
authors, characteristically ignores sign- 
posts along the way, but produces a hand- 
some book. Levine, limping linguistically, 


logically, and methodologically, loudly 
shouts “Eureka” when he stumbles over 
pebbles that he mistakes for neuroses or 
archetypal fixations. Weiss is a trustworthy 
guide, following the main road and explor- 
ing those that lead to it; she does not ask 
why the paths are there but provides more 
evidence than either of the others to help 
us answer the question. 

Reinhold Heller, University of 
Chicago 


Notes 
| Walter Benjamin, “Erfahrung und Ar- 
mut,” in /duminationen, Die Bücher 

der Neunzehn, ux, Frankfurt, 1961, 

313 — 18. 

Originally written in English, “with the 

collaboration of Jean K. Benjamin,” 

Roethel’s book first appeared in a French 

translation published by Nouvelles Edi- 

tions Francaises in 1977. In general de- 
sign, accuracy of color plates, and clarity 
of illustrations, as well as in its rejection 
of the padded, plastic, “tooled leather” 
cover of the French edition, the American 
publication is clearly superior. The nu- 
merous misprints and typographical errors 
of the French edition have been corrected; 
the brief bibliography has been signifi- 
cantly expanded and brought up to date. 

In addition, several of the commentaries 

on the color plates have been revised, 

either being made more precise or re- 
placing seemingly arbitrary citations from 

Kandinsky’s writings with explanatory 

texts by Roethel and Benjamin. Since 

Benjamin's contributions are not specifi- 

cally identified, in this review | am forced 

to refer to Roethel as the sole author. 

3 The question is posed by Kandinsky in his 
autobiographical essay, “Rückblicke,” in 
Kandinsky 1901 — 1913, Berlin, 1913. 

4 The term Jugendstil has been adopted 

from the visual arts by German literary 

criticism to identify aspects—either style 
or motifs—of German poetry and prose 

from around 1900. 

For extensive discussions of Kandinsky’s 

similarity to, and association with, late 

French Symbolism and early Fauvism, 

see the dissertations of Rose-Carol Wash- 

ton-Long, “Vasily Kandinsky, 1909 — 

1913: Painting and Theory,” Yale Univer- 

sity, 1968, and Jonathan Fineburg, “Kan- 

dinsky in Paris, 1906 — 1907," Harvard 

University, 1975. 

6 Much the same applies to her identifica- 
tion of George's famed profile in several 
of Kandinsky’s woodcuts. George’s profile 
served as a type, particularly in its idealized 
form, that represented the purified artist 
whose spiritual essence is reflected in an 
ideal Greek-Arvan physiognomy. Similar 
profiles in German (and much Russian) 
art around 1900 could therefore belong to 
the Master Poet George, to Siegfried, or to 
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Caesar (as whom, incidentally, George 
liked to appear at costume parties). It is 
this role of spiritual guide that Kandin- 
sky's knights also take on, whether their 


profile is specifically based on that of 


George or simply resembles it. 


7 Weiss’s description of the character of 


Dekorative Kunst and writers associated 
with it is partially in error, however. 
Although published in Munich bv F. 
Bruckmann Verlag, it was not intended 
primarily as a Munich-oriented publica- 
tion but was actually more international 
in its perview than most German art 
periodicals of the time. This was due in 
large part to one of its founders, the art 
critic Julius Meier-Graefe, who lived in 
and reported from Paris, not Munich, and 
issued a French-language edition of the 
periodical there. Meier-Graefe’s signature 
symbol in Dekorative Kunst was identified 
by Weiss as the astrological sign Aries: it is 
surely the Greek letter “gamma,” however, 
corresponding to the initial letter of 
“Graefe” and more appropriate for some- 
one whose astrological sign was Gemini. 
Walter Benjamin, “Zentralpark,” in u- 
minationen, 246, 

Weiss does fall into a translator's trap 
when she renders the title of a humorous 
painting by Reinhold Max Eichler as “Who 
owns you, vou beautiful forest?” The 
painting depicts a quartet of Bavarian 
burghers singing in a sunlit mountainous 
landscape, and the German title—Wer 
hat dich. du schöner Wald?—refers to 
the very popular song by Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy. The title, however, is only 
the first line of the song, and the next line 
is necessary to complete its meaning: 
“Wer hat dich, du schöner Wald / auf- 
gebaut so hoch da droben?” or “Who 
created you, vou beautiful forest, on 
high?” The problem indicates that knowl- 
edge of the general culture of a linguistic 
group is necessary for the proper compre- 
hension of a language or a national art. 
In fairness to Peg Weiss, however, I should 
note that this very minor one is the on/y 
error of meaning in her translations from 
German, a feat rarely equalled among 
recent English-language publications 
dealing with German or Austrian art 
history. 

Frequently Levine uses existing transla- 
tions in his numerous citations of Expres- 
sionist poetry. This prevents serious errors 
of meaning, but it should be observed 
that a translation seeking to approximate 
the rhyme or meter of a poem mav not 
accurately render its literal meaning, and 
this is the case with several translations 
Levine uses. It is also verv puzzling why 
Levine should cite lines from Baudelaire’s 
Les Fleurs du mal trom a German trans- 
lation: Baudelaire’s book is hardly dif- 
ficult to obtain, either in its original 
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language or in a multitude of English 
translations. 

Alois ]. Schardt, Franz Marc. Berlin, 
1936, 9 — 10. 

The full sentence excerpted bv Levine 
from Marc's letter is: “Man darf nicht aus 
Furcht, doch wieder in Unvollkommen- 
heit zu fallen, die Hände in den Schoss 
legen: ich verstehe heute zum erstenmal, 
warum eigentlich auf den Selbstmord 
dieses Odiosum gelegt wurde: es ist zwei- 
fellos der Gedanke, dass man der Verant- 
wortung nicht  selbststandig—selbst- 
süchtig vorgreifen darf.” Letter to Maria 
Marc, dated 1 December 1915, in Franz 
Marc, Briefe, Aufzeichnungen und Apb- 
orismen. 1, Berlin, 1920, 87. 

In this letter, as well as in several 
others written about this time, Marc dis- 
cusses Gerhardt Hauptmann’s novel Der 
Narr in Christo Emanuel Quint and the 
concepts of purity (Reinheit) and Christian 
Socialism expressed in it. Levine (p. 185) 
observes that the book “had the most 
profound impact on Marc's thought” but 
makes no attempt at all to discover its 
contents. For a brief discussion of Marc's 
reaction to Emmanuel Quint, see Klaus 
Lankheit, Franz Marc, sein Leben und 
seine Kunst, Cologne, 1976, 142. Lank- 
heit's book—the most extensive mono- 
graph on Marc, written by the leading 
authority on Marc, and containing nu- 
merous previously unpublished statements 
by Marc—was not consulted by Levine, 
who also ignored two other recent Marc 
monographs: Jolanda Nigro Covre, Franz 
Marc dal pensiero alla forma, “Nadar”: 
ricerche sull'arte contemporanea, Turin, 
1971; and Horst Jähner, Franz Marc. 
Maler und Werk, Dresden, 1972. 
Verantwortung is more commonly ren- 
dered as “responsibility,” but in this con- 
text points to the final reckoning or ac- 
counting for the totality of one’s life. 
Currently several art historians are en- 
gaged in such studies, however. Also, see 
my article, ` ‘The City is Dark’: Concep- 
tions of Urban Landscape and Life in 
Expressionist Painting and Architecture,” 
in Gertrud Bauer Pickar and Karl Eugene 
Webb, eds., Expressionism Reconsidered: 
Relationships and Affinities, Houston Ger- 
man Studies, 1, Munich, 1979, 42 — 57. 
Levine's capitalization of “Being” identi- 
fies the term with the metaphysical or 
theological concept, which is surely not 
intended. 


16 An even more apt example is Benn’s 


poem “Cocaine,” which begins, “The 
dissolution of the ego, sweet and deeply 
desired, / is what vou give me...” 


17 Marc's titles, Zierschicksale and Der Turm 


der blauen Pferde, have received numer- 
ous and varied translations; Levine opts 
for Fate of the Animals and The Tower of 
Blue Horses. The German compound 


noun Jier/schicksale is plural, not singu- 
lar (i.e. Animal/fates or Animal/destinies, 
not “fate” or “‘destiny’”), and the indefi- 
nite Zier (animal) is not universal in its 
application (i.e. some animals, not the 
—or all—animals). Translated back into 
German, the title suggested by Levine and 
others would read Das Schicksal der Tiere. 
Whether “fate” or “destiny” is used to 
translate Schicksal is more a matter of 
personal preference; to my ear, Animal 
Destinies sounds better than Animal 
Fates. 

Similarly, dropping the definite article 
der in translating Der Turm der blauen 
Pferde as The Tower of [some] Blue 
Horses leads to imprecision. Marc seems 
to have had a limited number of blue 
horses, all of them in the painting, while 
Levine's title suggests others are elsewhere, 
thus depriving those in the painting of 
their unique symbolic value. 

18 Part of Levine's argument is based on the 
frightened horses in the painting, the 
German term for Yggdrasill being Schreck- 
ross. This, however, means “frightening” 
not “frightened” horse. It refers to the 
Nordic practice of hanging men from 
trees as sacrifices to Odin, a sacrificial rite 
whose tree-gallows were identified by 
means of Nordic black humor as a new 
mount, the Horse of Yggr (Odin). 

19 Franz Marc, “Die ‘Wilden’ Deutschlands,” 
Der Blaue Reiter, 2d ed., Munich, 1914, 
7. The emphasis on “symbols” is Marc's 
own. 

20 The search for a source of this title seems 

to have been settled by Lankheit's discovery 

of a fragmentary poem by Marc in a 

sketchbook: 

—a rose-colored rain fell on green 
meadows. 

—the air was like green glass. 

—The girl gazed in the water; the water 
was Clear as crystal; then the girl wept. 

——The trees showed their rings: the ani- 
mals their veins. 

Lankheit, Franz Marc, 124. 

The trees in Animal Destinies and sketches 

for it are not irregularly broken, as they 

would be by wind or lightning but rather 
are neatly cut through, as if by a saw. 

22 Marc, Briefe, 39. 

23 Lankheit, Franz Marc, 124. On the re- 
verse of Marc’s sketch for Animal Des- 
finies, taken from one of his sketchbooks, 
is a drawing of St. Julian. 

24 Niels von Holst, “Zwischen Glorie und 
Bannfluch,” Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 8 February 1950, and Hans Sedl- 
mayr, “Franz Marc oder die Unschuld der 
Tiere, Wort und Warheit, w, 1951, 
430 — 38. I am not suggesting that Levine, 
who cites neither of these articles, is de- 
pendent on Von Holst or Sedimayr. 

25 Novalis, Schriften, 1, Stuttgart, 1907, 19. 

26 Letter to Maria Franck, 10 May 1907. 
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o 
—Newsweek 
Blending history, analysis, and inter- | 
views with contemporary artists, an | ff 
award-winning author “provides the : , | 
framework on which to build an under- 
standing of Indian painting and art 
objects” —Natural History 






















' “A beautiful and eloquent book... The 
paintings are brilliant.’ 
—Los Angeles Times 


| “Highwater has an impressive 
record as an author of books 
on American Indian life and 

culture, and this one is 

/ undoubtedly his most impor- 

' | tant to date...A beautifully pro- 
_ duced book” —American Artist 


With 32 color and 130 black- 
and-white illustrations in an oversize 
paperback format identical to the 
original hardcover, $12.95 
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“The most important contribution 
to the understanding of 19th- 
century American art that has 
been written in our generation.’ 


—John LH. Baur, Director Emeritus, 
Whitney Museum of American Art 
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Cited by Schardt, Franz Marc, 28, and 
(slightly differently and more extensively) 
by Lankheit, Franz Marc, 37. Also Levine. 
ål. 

27 Letter to Sophie Maria Marc, 17 February 
1916. Briefe, 17. Levine, 173. cites an 
extensive but faultily translated portion of 
the letter as the conclusion of his book. 

28 Franz Marc, “Zur Kritik der Vergangen- 
heit,” unpubl. ms. written winter 1913 — 
14, as cited by Lankheit, 135. 

29 Letter to Maria Marc, 14 March 1915, 
Briefe, 39. 

30 Franz Marc, ‘Das geheime Europa,’ Das 

Forum, 1, no. 12, 1914— I5; and “Im 

Fegefeuer des Krieges,” Vassische Zeitung, 

no. 637, 15 December 1914, 2 ~ 3. 

A collection of Marc's numerous writ- 
ings recently became available: Klaus 
Lankheit, comp., Franz Marc: Schriften, 
Cologne, 1978. His wartime letters, severely 
edited, have appeared in numerous edi- 
tions (1920, 1938, 1940, 1941, 1944. 
1948, 1959, and 1966). and his corre- 
spondence with August Macke too has 
been published (1964). 

Levine, 138ff, argues that it is a post- 

apocalyptic creation Marc depicts or, 

alternatively, the pre-human phase of 

Genesis. 
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Richard S. Field, Jasper Johns: Prints 
1970—1977, exh. cat., Middletown. 
Conn., Wesleyan University Press, 1978. 
Pp. 127; ca. 50 ills. $10. 


This book and Field's earlier jasper 
Jobns Prints, 1960-1970 (Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 1970) were written as 
catalogs for major exhibitions. Together, 
the publications contain documentation 
on all of Johns’s prints through 1977 and 
constitute the most thorough examination 
to date of his graphic work. In each the 
text is substantial and the illustrations are 
of high quality, with numerous full-page 
reproductions in black and white and in 
color. The introductory essays present a 
creative analysis of Johns’s prints and a 
solid, insightful summary and elaboration 
of much of the previous literature. In his 
notes on the individual prints, Field pro- 
vides useful information on the technical 
processes. He has obviously looked closely 
at Johns’s work and communicates his 
detailed, first-hand knowledge in both the 
essays and the notes. 

In the recent essay, the prints are 
grouped by the type of work done at three 
different workshops: prints in series at 
Gemini G.E.L., single prints at Universal 
Limited Art Edition (ULAE.), and screen- 
prints at Simca Print Artists. This division, 
unlike the grouping by medium in the 
earlier catalog, effectively underscores 
some of the important differences between 


the prints of the sixties and those of the 
seventies. Tatayana Grosman’s Long Island 
workshop, ULAE., where Johns first began 
making prints in 1960 and where he did 
three-quarters of his prints during that 
decade, is a small, intimate environment 
conducive to making individual works of 
high quality. The larger, more techno- 
logically-oriented Gemini G.E.L. in Los An- 
geles, on the other hand, has sufficient 
resources for producing large groups of 
related prints, and thus is more suitable 
for making prints in series. During the 
1970s, Johns worked primarily at Gemini, 
a change that Field attributes in part to a 
new commitment to serial imagery. Johns 
also became more interested in screen- 
prints and aquatints and sought out work- 
shops specializing in those mediums. Most 
of the screenprints were done in New York 
with printers from the Tokyo-based work- 
shop Simca and the aquatints in Paris at 
Aldo Crommelynck. Unfortunately, the prints 
done at Crommelynck, among Johns’s fin- 
est from this period, are neglected in Field's 
otherwise exceptionally thorough essay, 

Johns's prints of the 1970s are generally 
more complex than his earlier ones, a fact 
Field attributes to an increased mastery of 
the techniques of printmaking. Most of the 
major prints from the seventies are litho- 
graphs, such as Decoy if (1971-73), in 
Which as many as twenty-five plates and 
one stone are used; these works demon- 
strate Johns’s ability to work with a grow- 
ing number of printing elements. His tech- 
nical expertise is apparent in other medi- 
ums as well. The extraordinary etchings 
and aquatints of Fizzles (Foinades) (1975- 
76), a collaboration with author Samuel 
Beckett, show an understanding and facility 
that go much beyond First Etchings (1967- 
68). In some of his screenprints, such as 
Flags (1973) and Target (1974), Johns 
renders effects of painterliness and layering 
that are unique in that medium. 

Some critics claim, however, that the 
quality of certain post-1970 works, includ- 
ing some of the screenprints and the litho- 
graph series from Gemini, is diminished 
by a certain dryness that is different from 
the sensuous, handmade look of most of 


Johns’s earlier work. Field defends this 


new stylistic trait, asserting that it accom- 
panies a more contemplative or analytic 
approach and that it actually enhances the 
works by “providing more opportunity for 
the viewer to explore the interface between 
the print as printed object and the print as 
representation.” While I agree that this 
quality of dryness is characteristic of some 
of the prints of the 1970s, I think it should 
be seen as a continuation of earlier con- 
cerns rather than as a break or change. 
Throughout his career, Johns has played 
off the handmade and the mechanical as a 
way to examine the relation between art 


and reality. The drier or more polished 
quality which Field discusses as being im- 
portant in the prints of the 1970s, actually 
became a significant element in his paint- 
ings and prints during the late 1960s. This 
type of surface is, more than anything else, 
a means Johns used to move away from his 
own virtuosity and from the seductiveness 
of his more richly worked images. 

In the seventies, as in the sixties, Johns 
almost always bases his prints on his own 
paintings and sculptures. Some are in- 
spired by his most recent works: others, 
based on earlier pieces, have a retrospec- 
tive quality. Field convincingly defends 
Johns against those critics who see his 
prints as only copies of his paintings by 
asserting that the prints are “subtle and 
ingenious media translations” but also pro- 
vide a “further compression and symbol- 
ization of reality” than occur in the paint- 
ings. In discussing the series of lithographs, 
Fragments—According to What (1971), 
he writes: “The content of these litho- 
graphs, far more than their painted proto- 
type, concerns illusionism. Whereas the 
canvas is full of palpable marks, real 
objects, and occupies real space, the prints 
are emphatically flat. Whereas the painting 
clearly embraces a variety of acts and 
materials, the prints are far more synthetic 
and uniform.” Field also maintains that 
the prints are “a running, critical commen- 
tary on the painted oeuvre,” in which 
Johns rephrases problems and formulates 
new questions. 

In suggesting reasons for Johns’s in- 
creasing use of series or sets, Field sees 
part of their purpose as “explaining” the 
large, complicated paintings of the sixties 
and seventies, including According to What 
(1964) and Untitled (1972), which, he 
says, have not received much critical ac- 
claim or public comprehension. Each of 
the series or sets is “a subtle language 
game,” and Johns’s repetition of proce- 
dures and reworking of images is “an 
exploration of process in language rather 
than an idle variation-on-a-theme.” The 
series format is also an expressive mode in 
itself, metaphorically reflecting “the varia- 
bility and uncertainty of all experience.” 

Connecting the major themes of Johns’s 
painting and sculpture with his prints of 
the 1970s, Field considers the most impor- 
tant theme to be the relation between the 
viewer and the work of art. Johns has 
always provoked the spectator to become 
aware of deeply ingrained habits of per- 
ception. The prints, because they are in 
effect translations of his own images in 
other mediums, make us even more con- 
scious of the process of perceiving a picto- 
rial language. Field writes: “What Johns 
demands of us is that we understand the 
notion of ‘seeing oneself seeing’. Being 
aware of our languages while we use them 
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is perhaps the most difficult function of the 
mind; it involves a higher order of con- 
sciousness than ordinary habitual use of 
language allows.” 

A second theme, “the nature of memory, 
reproduction and replication,” is apparent 
from Johns’s continual reusing and remak- 
ing of images both in his prints and paint- 
ings. Although Field discusses this issue 
quite thoroughly, 1 would have liked him 
to include more on the role of the photo- 
graphic image in Johns’s recent work. 
Photographic images, which are incorpo- 
rated into several of his prints by means of 
photolithographic plates, photoengraving, 
and photoscreening, are usually reproduc- 
tions of his own sculptures or details of 
paintings, most often those with casts of 
body parts. Because they “take” images 
from the object itself, photography and 
casting transmit the object with a high 
degree of realism. That realism would 
appeal te Johns in his questioning of the 
nature of illusionism in art, specifically in 
regard to scale—illusion versus true-to- 
life scale—which has been a recurrent 
motif in his work since 1955. 

Another major theme is that of the 
ambivalence and uncertainty of all experi- 
ence, its pervasiveness creating a problem 
in interpretation for the viewer/critic. Field 
shows admirable persistence in grappling 
with this issue. His difficulty with interpre- 
ting Johns's work, especially in those areas 
involving personal or psychological asso- 
ciations, in and of itself reveals the artist's 
intention to keep the viewer in a state of 
uncertainty. 

The main obstacle to Field’s success in 
dealing fully with this issue of interpretation 
comes from his seeing art as “a branch of 
epistemology rather than psychology.” 
Although he repeatedly admits that both 
knowledge and expression exist in Johns’s 
work, he seems to see them as mutually 
exclusive rather than as compatible or 
complementary. As a result, and because 
he feels more comfortable with the epis- 
temologica! side of Johns’s art, Field does 
not sufficiently follow through and develop 
its psychological or emotional aspects. At 
one point he suggests that “all of Johns’ 
work embodies the uncertainty that haunts 
the mind of the isolated individual. This 
tragic sense of life can be viewed episte- 
mologically or psychoanalytically. Each 
view can be justified and each has led to 
errors of interpretation.” While Field pur- 
sues the epistemological aspects of this 
idea, however, he relegates further discus- 
sion of the psychological to a footnote, and 
in his analysis of specific works he avoids 
exploration of the psychological. For ex- 
ample, in discussing the casts of body 
parts from Untitled (1972), Field writes: 
“I admit to feeling pressured to interpret 
Johns’ body-parts imagery in a more hu- 


manist context than previously, but not to 
the point of regarding them as pathetic 
symbols of modern dissociation, isolation, 
and fragmentation.” Without examining 
what the “humanist context” might be, he 
focuses on the formal role of the casts and 
stops short of the kind of iconographical 
analysis that would reveal their fuller 
meaning. Since Johns’s first Target in 1955, 
the emotional associations evoked by the 
fragmented human figure have been impor- 
tant; the casts from Untitled (1972) larger 
and more naturalistic than any previous 
ones, are especially powerful. Because 
body fragments do play such a consider- 
able role in the prints of the seventies, I 
think they warrant more attention than 
Field gives them. 

Another area that Field could have pur- 
sued further is Johns's historical position 
and his relation to his contemporaries. It 
would be useful to see the prints of the 
1970s in the context of Conceptual art and 
pattern painting, as well as of the formalist 
styles coming out of the 1950s and 1960s. 
When he does mention Johns’s relation to 
other artists, Field raises some interesting 
thoughts, as in the following comments 
about the lithograph Painting with a Ball 
(1972-73): 


Remarkably, the image seems equally at 
home in 1973 as a commentary on the 
monolithic flatness of a Brice Marden or the 
abstract illusionism of a Frank Stella as did 
the prototype in 1958 as an object-like alter- 
native to the indefinite and engulfing space 
of Jackson Pollock or Willem de Kooning. 
With its absurdly simple maneuver and al- 
most unbrushed surface, it manages to be 
critical of the serious aesthetic of the late 
1960s high art, just as the first flags may have 
been a miraculously simple criticism of the 
intensely political statements implicit in the 
individualism of the art of the 1950s. 


I would like to have seen further explana- 
tion of these ideas as well as analysis of 
this kind in the rest of the essay. 

To a certain extent, what is missing in 
Field’s book is the result of its scope: it is a 
catalog of prints only and not of Johns’s 
entire oeuvre. Field thus has to divide his 
space between a general analysis of Johns’s 
work, in order to provide a context for the 
prints, and a specific treatment of the 
prints themselves. This is a difficult task, 
especially because there is as yet no ade- 
quate, comprehensive study of Johns’s art 
as a whole. 

Field offers a wider range of material 
than such a concentrated study usually 
does. His catalog is informative and stimu- 
lating as well as an invaluable resource for 
anyone interested in the subject. The text 
provides an intelligent, clearly presented 
evaluation by someone with a tremendous 


Sensitivity to and enthusiasm for Johns’s 
art. 
Roberta Bernstein, Barnard College 
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For review purposes, we should like to 
receive recent issues of art history jour- 
nals published by universities. Please send 
all material to Michael E. Flack, College 
Art Association, 16 East 52 Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 
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Correction 

In the article “The Interdependence of 
Printer & Printmaker in Early 19th-Century 
Lithography” in the last issue, three lines 
of type were inadvertently misplaced. The 
section in which this error occured, begin- 
ning at the bottom of page 199, should 
read as follows: 


Boys’s dedication of his Picturesque Ar- 
chitecture in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Rouen, etc. (1839), in which the Pavillon 
de Flore, Tuileries, Paris (Fig. 9) ap- 
pears, clearly demonstrates the artist's feel- 
ing for his partner: “To / C. Hullmandel, 
esq., / in acknowledgment of / his many 
great Improvements / and / highly impor- 
tant Discoveries / in Lithography / this 
work / forming another epoch / and / 
presenting entirely new capabilities of the 
Arts / is Dedicated by / his sincere Friend / 
Thomas Shotter Boys.” The work is a 
landmark in the development in color 
printing. 

Baron Taylor commissioned twenty-four 
plates by Boys during the period 1833—45, 
and Roundell nicely states, “This early 
relationship emphasizes the Anglo-French 
connection whereby an English artist work- 
ing in France had his lithographs for a 
French publication printed in England.” 
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70 color slides of contemporary sculpture and your subscription to 
Art in America on Slides. Yours on Approval 


A beautiful bonus . . . 5 color slides each of major works 
by 14 contemporary sculptors, including Dan Flavin, Sol 
LeWitt, Robert Murray, Lynda Benglis, Mary Miss, Ronald 
Bladen, George Sugarman, Charles Ginnever, Anne 
Healy, John de Andrea, Alice Aycock, Richard Serra, 
Mary Frank, and Ellsworth Kelly. This is a substantial, 
stunning complement to one of the most extraordinary 


advances in art education available to and already in use 


in universities and art museums across the country: Art 
in America on Slides! 

The major visual content of each volume of Art in 
America magazine is now vividly reproduced in a set of 
high-quality slides. All illustrative material accompany- 
ing each article is included. The painting, prints, draw- 
ings, sculptures, photography and installations — splen- 
didly rendered in accurate full-color and faithful black 
and white. 


In fact, while publishing constraints occasionally ` 


require that color works appear in the magazine in black 
and white, a number of these will appear in original color 
in your slide set. 

This is the first time this kind of service has been avail- 
able from any publication. And while slide collections 
are available from other sources, you should know this: 

Art in America on Slides is not merely photographs 
of magazine pages and other printed material. Each set 
is produced by direct transfer from the original photo- 
graphic film used for the magazine illustrations, ensuring 
Crisp definition and detail. What's more, only the highest 
quality Kodak stock is used. So you're protected against 
the classic problem of color fade and distortion. 

The annual subscription price for Art in America on 
Slides is one year— approximately 750 slides in all—for 
just $495. That's the lowest per-slide offer available any- 
where. And, of course, each slide subscription includes 
the corresponding issues of Art in America to serve as 
your written syllabus. 

Send the coupon below today and your service will 
Stari immediately. In the months ahead, you'll receive the 
kind of visual and editorial excellence that recently 
earned Art in America’s editor, Elizabeth C. Baker, the 
College Art Association's Mather Award. Including major 
retrospectives of influential artists in our time...historic 


presentations of art from all times and cultures...and the 
most thorough critical reviews of bright young artists 
pushing back the boundaries of esthetic experience. 

Art in America magazine and Art in America on 
Slides. There is no finer panorama of the world of fine 
art. And there'll never be a better time to enter your sub- 
scription than right now. 

Charge your order or enclose remittance, whichever is 
more convenient. But be sure to mail the coupon below 
today. 

e Year's Subscription includes ten boxed sets— 
approximately 750 slides in all—plus ten monthly 
issues of Art in America magazine. 

e You get major visual material from each issue, in 
faithful color and black and white. 

e Highest quality slides available—duplicated from 
Original photographic material onto superior non- 
fade slide film. 

e Plus a set of 70 slides of the work of contemporary 
SCulptors. 

e No need to enclose payment now — just return coupon 
today! 


Artin America on Slides 


850 Third Avenue/New York, N.Y. 10022 


Yes, please start our subscription to your program right 
away at one year —ten issues of Art in America and approx- 
imately 750 slides —for just $495. If not completely satisfied 
we may return all slides within 60 days and owe nothing. 


|) Please send invoice [ Purchase order enclosed 


Print Name 

Title 

Institution 

Address 
City State Zip | 
NB: Non-institutional orders must be prepaid. 5/79 
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trated and moderately priced. 


Memoirs of the Life of John Constable 


By C.R. LESLIE. John Constable (1776-1837), England’s greatest landscapist, was an un- 
usually articulate artist, and the story that unfolds in this book is in large part told in his own 
words. C.R. Leslie’s memoir of his friend was first published in 1843, and has remained the 


standard biography ever since. 0-8014-9190-8. 72 illustrations. $9.95 paper 


_. The Art of the West in the Middle Ages 


Volume I: Romanesque 


Volume II: Gothic 


By HENRI FOCILLON. Translated from the French by Donald King. Edited and introduced by 
Jean Bony. “His writings have been able to preserve over a quarter of a century their 
exhilarating quality of revelation; students of today discover him with the same astonishment 
which drew their elders to his lectures at the Sorbonne and, like them, find in hima reflection of 
the higher qualities of the mind.” -Jean Bony, from the Preface. 
: 0-8014-9191-6. Volume I: 159 illustrations. 
0-8014-9192-4. Volume II: 165 illustrations. 


$9.95 paper 
$9.95 paper 


Classic Art 


An Introduction to the Italian Renaissance 
By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. Translated by Peter and Linda Murray. Introduction by Herbert 
Read. “This is anew translation, and an excellent one, of a fifty-year-old book that is important 
=- inthe annals of art criticism, being almost the first to treat the history.of art as a continuous 
i. flow | 





-The New Yorker. “This is a masterpiece. "~The Saturday Review, _ 





Landmarks in Art History 


Landmarks in Art History — a new paperback 
series — will be a continuing project of Cornell/Phaidon 
Books. This series will present classic works of art 
history— many of which have long been out of print—by 
f such authors as Berenson, Burckhardt, Ruskin, 
| Baudelaire, Focillon, the Goncourt brothers, Wölfflin, 
| and Friedlander. All published in the same paperback 
format, these classic texts will be extensively illus- 
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o 0-8014-9193-2. 194 illustrations. $9.95 paper = 
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Coming in August... 


Italian Painters 
of the Renaissance 


By BERNARD BERENSON 
400 illustrations. 
0-8014-9195-9. $14.95 paper 


Rembrandt 
Life and Work 


Revised Edition 

witha new Preface 

By JAKOB ROSENBERG 
282 illustrations. 
0-8014-9198-3. $14.95 paper 


Eugene Delacroix 


Edited by HUBERT WELLINGTON | 
80 illustrations. 


0-8014-9196-7. $12.95 paper j 
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